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LECTURES. 


LECTURE XIV. 


SUITABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE STATE AND 
: WANTS OF MAN. : 


1 COR. XIV. 24, 25, 


But if all prophesy, and there come in one that believeth not, 
or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged of all: 
and thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest ; and 
so falling down on his face, he will worship God, and re- 
port that God is in you of a truth. 


Havine considered in our former Lectures the first great 
division of the Evidences of Christianity, those which establish 
the Authenticity, Credibility, Divine Authority, and Inspira- 
tion of our sacred books; we come now to the second division 
of them, those arising from the excellency of the contents of 
the religion itself. 

The first division is termed THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCES, be- 
cause they attend the religion from without, and attest its 
divine origin; the second are called THe iNTERNAL, because 
they come from within, 4nd arise from those characters of 
truth which are wrought into the very nature and composition 
of the revelation. 

External evidences are the credentials of the messenger 
who comes to us from the Lord of heaven and earth, the in- 
ternal are derived front the excellency of the message which 
he delivers.. The latter evidences, therefore, follow the former, 
and are subsidiary to them. 

Our Lord and his apostles placed Christianity on this foot- 
ing. They came with the most undoubted miraculous works, 
and claimed at once the obedience of mankind; and atfter- 
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wards, they appealed to those unnumbered indications of a 
divine excellency which the matter of their doctrine contained. 

The external evidences now raise us as nearly as possible 
to the same situation with the Jews and heathen at the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel. By means of them, we still see, as 
it were, the miracles, and witness the divine works of our 
Lord and his apostles.* We do more; we trace a surprising 
accomplishment of a. series of prophecies, in the person of 
Christ and the events of his church;t we read the accounts 
of the supernatural propagation of his religion; we behold 
the manifest good effects produced on mankind.§ On this 
ground we are bound to believe the doctrine; and doing 
this, we shall be in a situation to follow out, with the first 
Christians, the numberless proofs of a divine excellency in the 
matter of revelation itself. 

But here it is important to remark, that the converts of our 
Lord and his apostles would never have been permitted to ex- 
amine, in the first place, the doctrines of Christianity on the 
footing of their own reasoning, and of suspending their obedi- 
ence on the agreement or non-agreement of its instructions, 
with their pre-conceived notions of what it was fit for God to 
reveal: this would have been monstrous and absurd; it would 
have been to sit in judgment on the Almighty, and would have 
raised the most impenetrable barrier against any perception 
of the internal evidences at all. 

In like manner, men can never be allowed now to investi- 
gate, in the first place, the matter of revelation by the pretend- 
ed fitness of things and the light of their own reason, and to 
suspend their obedience on the agreement or non-agreement 
of the doctrine with their pre-conceived notions. This would 
suppose a previous acquaintance with what a divine revelation 
should contain ; and, if true, would altogether supersede the 
necessity of it. It is hard to say whether the pride or folly 
of such a notion be the greater. But sure it is, that such 
a mind would never discover any internal evidence of the 
truth of Christianity. 

And yet this is the course pursued almost uniformly by un- 
believers. They pass over the immense body of external 
evidences; they begin with inquiring into what they term the 
reasonableness of the things revealed; they plunge into meta- 


* Lect. vii. vol. 1. t Lect. viii. and ix. 
¢ Lect. x. § Lect. xi. 
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physics ;* they then, of course, misunderstand or pervert almost 
every article of the faith which they profess to examine; and, 
lastly, reject Christianity as not according with their notions 
of wisdom and expediency. : 

Not so the sincere inquirer. H® receives Christianity with 
humble gratitude, on the ground of the external credentials 
with which Almighty God has been pleased to accompany it; 
and then he traces out, as he is able, those intrinsic excellen- 
cies of the matter revealed, which may confirm his faith and 
animate him in his obedience. He is so far from thinking 
that a revelation cannot come from God, because he sees not 
in every respect the fitness and reasonableness of its contents, 
that, on the contrary, he concludes that the revelation is wise, 
good, just, and fit to be received, because he has every reason 
to believe, from its external evidences, that it has a divine 
origin.t ae 

It 1s in this manner we reason as to the works of nature 
and providence. When once we have admitted the being 
and perfections of an all-wise Creator, from the grandeur 
and contrivance and harmony pervading the general order of 
creation, we conclude that the unnumbered parts of it, which 
we do not yet understand, are good, because they come from 
the same divine hand. Thus, also, when we have once receiv- 
ed a divine revelation on its undoubted miraculous proofs, we 
are bound to conclude that all the matter of it is good and 
right, because it comes from the God of truth and holiness. 

It is necessary to observe, however, here,—what will be 
obvious to every considerate person,—that the internal evi- 
dences do not arise from all the parts of revelation ; but from 
those which are level, in some measure, to our comprehension, 
or addressed to our experience. They do not spring from the 
matter of revelation as it respects the being, subsistence, and 
will of the ever-blessed God ; his purposes, his permission of 
this or that course of things, his choice of this or that method 
of recovering man. These are quite out of our sight. We 
have no data to proceed upon, and therefore can know 
nothing. They are of the nature of discoveries, and are made 
to us from a system of things of which an infinite Being is the 
author.{ We receive these implicitly on the footing of the 


* See the remarks on this practice in Bishop Van Mildert’s History 
of Infidelity. 
+ Bishop Gibson. _ t Davison. 
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external evidence, and there we leave them; except as any 
inferences drawn from them may bear upon our duty and 
hopes. 

But internal evidence arises from the matter of revelation 
as it respects the sUITABLENESS OF THE RELIGION, in its prac- 
tical bearings, to the obvious wants of man ;* as it regards the 
display of the moral attributes of the Supreme Being in the 
DOCTRINES REVEALED 37 as it appears in the EXCELLENCY OF 
THE RULE OF MORAL DUTY;{ 4s it is beheld in the mnimiTa- 
BLE EXAMPLE OF ouR LorpD;{§ as it is viewed in the TEN- 
DENCY OF REVELATION TO PROMOTE IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE 
HUMAN HAPPINESS ;|| as it proposes A TEST TO WHICH EVERY 
ONE MAY BRING IT, BY SUBMITTING TO ITS DIRECTIONS, AND 
MAKING A TRIAL OF ITS PROMISED BLESSINGS.{] 

In these respects we have data to go upon. We have feelings; 
we are capable of judging, insome respects, of moral causes 
and consequences ; we have means of tracing out the same 
indications of divine wisdom, the same holy ends and con- 
trivances in the gospel, as we find in the general providential 
government of God in the world. We are thus applying the 
revelation to its proper purposes, considering it according to 
its own principles and structure, and advancing in our know]- 
edge and admiration of its various parts. 

This evidence is most important. It might, indeed, have 
pleased God, so far as we can judge, to give usa revelation 
so elevated in all its parts, as to furnish no internal evidences, 
or very slight ones, in the sense in which we now understand 
the term. We should have been still obliged to receive and 
obey it with humble thankfulness, and wait for the reasons 
of things in a future world. But it has pleased God to grant 
us a revelation, from many branches of which internal testi- 
monies flow in rich abundance; and we have only to put 
them in their due place, and use them for their proper ends, 
in order to derive all the advantages they were designed to 
convey. 

The external evidences are first in point of time, and. supe- 
rior in respect of authority ; they are as the outward credentials 
of an act of a human legislature, proving the source whence 
it emanates, and the obligation which it imposes. 

The internal evidences are second in point of time, and 


* Present Lecture. t Lect. xy. 
+ Lect. Xvi. § Lect. xvii. 
|| Lect. xviii. 1 Leet. xix and xx. 
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subsidiary as it regards the divine authority of revelation— 
they spring from the excellent and appropriate contents of the 
law itself. , 

But though the internal proofs are second in point of time, 
they have a force peculiar to themselves, and such as no 
human laws can claim. For as revelation proceeds from 
the infinitely wise God, and relates to the eternal salvation of 
mankind, the matter of it must have a perfection and an in- 
terest far surpassing all that the wisest acts of human legisla- 
tion can possess. . : 

The internal evidences, in fact, raise us from the mere con- 
viction of truth, to the love and admiration of it. The exter-- 
nal proofs are addressed to mankind generally, to awaken 
their attention; the internal, to disciples who have already 
received the religion, and have a confidence in all its declara- 
tions. The external evidences prove that the religion is ob- 
ligatory ; the internal show that it is good. The one attests 
the authority of the divine Legislator; the other proves to us 
the wisdom and efficacy of his enactments. 

The internal evidences are, therefore, in some respects, of 
a more satisfactory kind, and bring more reqose to the inmost 
soul of man than the external. The one makes an impression 
upon the understanding through the medium of the senses ; the 
other upon the heart, by means of its best affections and hopes. 
To know that a revelation is come from God, is one thing; 
to perceive its divine excellency, and feel its salutary effects, 
is another. — ae 

The internal evidences are also more intelligible to the 
great mass of Christians. They can understand, indeed, suffi- 
ciently, as we have shown, the external evidences. When the 
case is laid before them on the testimony of the great body of 
learned and enlightened men, whom they are accustomed, in 
all their most important concerns, to trust, they can perceive 
the general force of the accumulated and uncontradicted facts. 
Still they cannot receive fully and adequately all the parts of the 
question, because this requires a preparation of historical knowl- 
edge, habits of critical inquiry, and a good acquaintance with 
the general laws of reasoning and the course of events through- 
out the different ages of time. But to understand and feel the 
internal evidences, demands only a sincere and lowly mind 
The humblest peasant can discern, in the starry firmament, 
the marks of the wisdom and glory of God ; though the philos- 
opher alone can demonstrate the laws of the planetary system 
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Nor is there any thing more calculated to confirm the faith 
of young persons, and fix them in the love and obedience of 
the gospel, than a persuasion of the unspeakable excellency 
of the matter of it.. For, though we ought to receive with im- 
Shit belief a revelation which is once proved to have come 
from God; yet, such is the nature of man, that he always 
follows what he considers to be good, rather than what he is 
merely convinced to be true. 

The internal evidences, therefore, are amongst the chief in- 
ducements to faith in every age. It is, indeed, an unspeak- 
able act of divine goodness, first to surround Revelation with 
the majestic glories of miracles and prophecies; and to fix 
immovably our faith afterwards, by the display of all its softer 
moral beauties of holiness and grace. 

Infidelity will never be silenced in Christian countries, till 
we unite more closely the internal with the external evidences 
—till we honor God in the excellencies of his revelation—till 
we make the extrinsic an entrance to the intrinsic proofs— 
till, having shown men the elevation and proportions of the 
temple from without, we display to them the beauties of its 
structure and use from within. The two branches of proof 
leave men where Christianity, when first promulgated, left 
them—convinced of the authority of Revelation by the mira- 
cles and prophecies, and then contemplating and adoring the 
infinite perfections of its contents. 


We proceed, then, to consider the first branch of Internal 
Evidences. tig 

THE SUITABLENESS OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION TO 
THE OBVIOUS STATE AND WANTS OF MAN AS AN IGNORANT 
AND SINFUL CREATURE. 

Contrivance for the benefit of man, pervades the works of 
God in creation. The world was made‘for such a being as 
man, and no other. The order of the seasons, the necessity 
of labor and forethought to make the earth fruitful; the warn- 
ings—the natural warnings—given us of the consequences of 
such and such conduct; the prospective arrangements and 
compensations apparent in the daily order of human events, are 
parts of God’s moral government which are adapted to man, 
to his accountableness, to his capacities of observation, to his 
various faculties and powers. 

The natural world, also, is suited to his peculiar wants and 
his means of receiving knowledge : the light is adapted to his 
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eye—the beauties around him, to his perceptions of pleasure— 
the products of the earth, to his various appetites and ne- 
cessities—the remedies with which’ nature abounds, to his 
diseases. F esr 


All is adaptation to his circumstances, in the world aon 


him and in the providential government of God: all affects 
his relation with other men as a moral and social being—all 
has an influence on the principle of self-preservation, and the 
pursuit of happiness implanted in his breast by the Almighty. 

an perceives and admires this suitableness : it is one of 
the noblest offices of philosophy to point out the particular in- 
dications of it. In proportion as these are more clear and 
express, as they converge from more distant and unlooked-for 
quarters, and bear more directly upon man’s happiness, is the 
evidence of divine contrivance. 

In like manner, it will be found, that in the matter and 
form of divine revelation, there is an adaptation as clear, as 
widely spread over all the parts of it, as various and important 
in its bearings upon human happiness; converging from points 
as distant and unlooked for, as in the works of the same divine 
Architect in creation. The book of nature and the book of 
revelation are written by the same hand, and bear evident traces 
ofthe same manner and style.* So that, as the performances 
of a great painter are recognized by a similarity of outline 
and coloring, and by other peculiarities of his art ; the books 
of nature and Christianity are recognized as performances 
of the same divine Artist, by the similarity of adaptation and 
contrivance, for the faculties and wants of the beings for 
whose use they were designed. 

The Christian revelation, then, is suited to man, as it 
speaks A DECISIVE LANGUAGE, and gives repose to the mind 
in the most perplexing difficulties—as it UNFOLDS THE MYSTE- 
RIES OF HIS CONDITION—as it provides A REMEDY FOR ALL 
HIS WANTs—and as it is calculated roR UNIVERSAL DIEF- 
FUSION. 


I. Tur Brste Is SUITED TO MAN AS IT SPEAKS A CLEAR 
AND DECISIVE LANGUAGE, AND GIVES REPOSE AND SATISFAC- 
TION TO THE MIND OF MAN IN THE GREATEST AND MOST PER- 
PLEXING DIFFICULTIES. | 

No mark of adaptation can be stronger than the obvious 
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fitness of revelation, in its contents generally, to the state and 
wants of those to whom it is sent. What sort of a book is the 
Bible? In what sort of manner does it address‘us? On 
eet kind of topics does it treat? What doubtful things does 
‘it compose and settle? What peace does it bring to the mind 
agitated with conflicting opinions and disturbed with inward 
remorse? These are the questions which most naturally 
arise. rs. 

The answer is, the Bible determines all the points essential 
to man’s happiness ; and determines them with so much clear- 
ness and decision, as to exempt him from doubt and fluctua- 
tion, and give repose to his inmost desires. 

Man was wandering in the darkness of nature. The faint 
traces of an original revelation were almost lost. Endless 
disputes without authority, and perplexities without a clue, be- 
wildered him, Nothing was settled, even about the existence 
of God, or the immortality of the soul, or a future state. 

In the midst of this confusion, Revelation comes in and 
silences, with the authority of a master, “the babblings of 
science falsely so called.”* It disputes not; it condescends 


© not to reason with man: it decides. This is exactly what 


_man, after four thousand years of interminable contests, want- 
“ed. The authority which revelation claims by its external 
evidences is thus in harmony with the tone and language 
which it assumes in its instructions. You are astonished at 
the display of the miracles—you view with surprise the other 
proofs of a divine religion. You open the sacred Record. 
You are assured beforehand that it will be most worthy of the 
great God from whom it came, though you presume not to 
say in what manner that will appear. On making yourself 
acquainted with the contents of it, you perceive that it uses 
the natural language and style of its divine Author; you seem 
to hear the very voice of God himself. You feel that the reve- 
lation takes the becoming attitude of superiority and com- 
mand; and addresses you as an ignorant, weak, dependent 
creature. 

This is altogether different from the style of any other book. 
This is quite distinct from the arrogancy of human presump- 
tion, as well as from the uncertainties of human reasoning. All 
is as it should be: God speaks; man is silent—God teaches ; 
man learns—God determines; man obeys. 


oT Tim. vi. 20. 
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It is scarcely possible to read a single discourse of the holy - 
prophets in the Old Testament, or of our Lord and his apos- 
tles in the New, without feeling that they “speak as those 
having authority, and not as the scribes.”* : 

The great principles of natural or essential religion are 
supposed to be known. The being of one alimghty. and 
perfect God—the creation of the world by him out of nothing 
—the immortal and accountable nature of man—a future 
state of rewards and punishment—the obligation of loving, 
worshipping and obeying God—the several branches of duty 
to our fellow-creatures: these principles revelation scarcely 
ever formally declares, much less stops to prove. It looks on 
them as known—it considers them as sufficiently established 
by the works of creation, the fragments of man’s moral na- 
ture, the tradition of the original revelation, the voice of con- 
science. It goes on to something further. It proceeds to teach 
men lessons of its own, which may bring into action these 
principles of natural religion, clear up their imperfections, and 
give them a new force and application. Revelation begins 
where nature ends. P 

In doing this, revelation preserves a uniform dignity and .~ 
authority, springing from its innate truth, and bearing the 
impress of, what it really is, the great God teaching his 
creature man. It passes over inferior matters. It deigns not 
to notice the interests of earth, the politics of princes, the 
petty projects of legislation. It treats only of the greatest 
and most important concerns. It is God’s book, and con- 
tains nothing trifling, nothing unimportant, nothing super- 
fluous. It speaks of eternity and eternal things. It reveals 
pardon and grace ; it mark out the ways of. peace and holi- tp 
ness. It shows exactly has Bar things which it 1 ost concerns 
us to know, and which we could never understand nor settle 
of ourselves. . oe wre 

Now all this is exactly adapted to man. He is weak, igno- 
rant, sinful; distracted with conflicting opinions, and wan- 
dering in the darkness and sorrows which his rebellion has 
occasioned. * Still he is accountable. As such, the Scripture 
addresses him : so that no other creature but man could under- 
stand such a book as thie Bible. Maer Pe 

It is to him, however, the precise revelation he needs. He 
finds peace of mind in its authoritative dictates. He feels the 
ground firm under him. He flies from human conjecture and 
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the intricacies of opposing systems, to repose in the authority 
of the Bible. Man, when his attention is awakened to the 
subject, knows in his inmost soul that he wants direction—he 
knows that to make out truth for himself, in the way of discus- 
sion, is impossible. ‘Though, when attacked, he will defend his 
powers of understanding, and liberty of directing his own path, 
yet he is sensible of his weakness; and, when he speaks the 
real language of his heart, says, “‘ What I want is a sure and 
unerring guide.” When Revelation, then, comes to him with 
the credentials of outward evidences, and speaks to him in 
the tone of authority and decision, he follows her directions, as 
those of a friend, and the perturbation and anxieties of his 
mind about religious truth immediately subside. 

A traveller who has lost his way amongst the snows of the 
Alps, doth not more rejoice when he meets an experienced 
guide, who shows him the credentials of his appointment by 
the lord of the country, and then bids him boldly to follow his 
steps, than man rejoices, when, bewildered in the mazes of 
human reasonings, he meets with the authorized guide of life, 
and, having seen his credentials, is invited to follow him with- 

out distrust, till he is extricated from the labyrinth of error 
and sin. 

If. But Christianity is suitable to man, because it UNFOLDS 
ALL THE MYSTERIES OF HIS CONDITION, ACCOUNTS FOR THE 
APPARENT CONTRADICTION OF HIS STATE, AND ADDRESSES HIM 
IN THIS CONDITION, AND NO OTHER. , : 

1. If the matter of revelation be adapted to his ignorance 
and weakness, because it speaks with decision and treats of 

w the most important concerns 3 It is also equally adapted to his — 
perplexities and anxieties, because it tells him the mysreries 
of his state in this world, opens to him all his character, and 
explains the whole of his circumstances, difficulties and mise- 
ries. This is a step in the adaptation yet higher and more impor- 
tant, because it touches him more nearly, and is more out of 
the reach of unassisted reason. iit 

The heathen philosophy can give no consistent account of 
man’s actual history. It guesses, but it cannot explain. Some- 
thing it knows of his weaknesses, his sorrows, his corruptions, 
his tendencies to evil, the contradictions between his reason 
and his passions—but nothing adequately, nothing distinctly, 
nothing as to the source and extent of the evil, nothing definite- 
ly as to the original purity and subsequent fall of man, nothing 
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as to the divine image in which he was created and which 
he lost by sin, nothing of the proper end of man, the enjoy- 
ment of God. P 

Accordingly, all was contradiction and confusion. The 
satirists seized some fragments of truth; the poets, the orators, 
‘the statesmen, the philosophers, other points. Fables of the 

. golden, silver and iron ages were framed. Men applied them- 
selves now to the dignity and love of truth which seemed latent 
in human nature; and now to the passions and appetites 
which actually governed and controlled it. Reason and sen- 
sual pleasure divided the schools of learning. An unnatural 
pride and apathy, in opposition to all his tender and Social pro- 
pensities—or a sensual indulgence, which contradicted his 
aspirations after intellectual and moral excellence, prevailed in 
the doctrines of the sages. 

Revelation comes in and explains every thing—solves the 
enigma, casts a strong, clear light upon the history of man, tells 
him all his condition, and treats with him as in that condition, 
and no other. 

he two facts which it reveals—first, the original dignity 
and uprightness of man, formed after the image of his Creator, 
and designed for knowing, loving, worshipping, obeying and 
enjoying him for ever—and then the fall of man, and the loss 
of his Maker’s favor and image, by sin, with the disorder, blind- 
ness, corruption and rebellion which ensued—these two facts 


unfold at once all the phenomena. 

_ The loose fabric of human conjectre cannot hold together. 
Fablés about a primeval and a de eriorated state are of no 

~ valueto mankind. But the distinct and authoritative narra~ 

= tive of the Bible—its accot nt of | righteousness and Ve 


subsequ 1t apostacy,—given, not in 
terms, but historical] in detail, 
em a 














arising from th in connection with the highest Fas, 
cal purposes—th ent.these facts are made known by the | 
Christian religion, all becomes light. There is a congruity in — 
them to the stateof man. Many points, indeed, remain unex-— 
plained, as we might expect, with regard to the will and con- 
duct Sbigawtter-bidksedd God; but the facts themselves are 
sufficiently revealed for the designs which the revelation had 
in view. : 

2. Now all the APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS are accounted 
for. For what is so great as man; and yet what so little— 


— what so great, if you mark the occasional traces of his origi- 
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nal grandeur—what s0 little, if you follow the prevalent course 
of his desires and conduct! ; 
What so great as man! _ How exalted the dignity of his 
nature above the inferior animals! What a gift is reason! 
What a distinction, speech! What a thirst he has for knowl- 
edge—what a desire after happinesss—what a mind, in some 
faint measure, representing the Deity! Whither cannot his 
powers extend themselves! What discoveries of science, 
what inventions in the arts! What a thirst after something 
which is not found beneath the sun, after a good which has 
no limit! What enlargement, what constant improvement 
the soul is capable of! In spite of all his misery, he has a 
feeling, a sentiment which elevates him, and which he can- 
not repress. Nothing satisfies his ambition but the esteem of 
rational and intellectual beings. He burns with the love of 
glory; he has an idea of a lost happiness which he seeks in 
every thing in vain. He is a dethroned monarch, wandering 
through a strange country, but who cannot lay aside his origi- 
nal habits of thought and expectation.* 
And yet what so little as man! What contradictions is this 
strange creature daily and hourly exhibiting! A's to his ends 
and capacities, he is great; as to his habits, he is abject and 
vile. His reason is expansive, comprehensive, elevated ; and 
yet his passions mean and uncertain and perverse. His 
mind vast and noble; his desires impure and corrupted; his 
dissatisfaction with external things separating him from the 
earth, and yet his propensities chaining him down to it. His 
thoughts full of grandeur, but his affections narrow and grovel- 
ling. In his aspirations, he rises up to angels; in his vices, 
he sinks below the brutes. In his conceptions of futurity, im- 
mensity, eternity, he is sublime; in his follies, pursuits and 


‘desires, he is limited, degraded, childish. _ Thus, man is a 
maze and labyrinth to himself, full of grandeur, and full of 


re 


meanness—of grandeur as to his original dignity, as to the 
image of God, his capacity for religion, his longing for immor- 


tality, his thirst of truth, his large designs and projects—and 


yet low and debased as to his passions, his changeableness, 


_ his pursuit of any folly or error, his degrading pleasures and 


appetites, his delight in sensual things, and neglect of his in- 
tellectual and moral nature. 


Hence the history of mankind has ever presented the appal- 
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ling picture of misery, folly, vice, ignorance triumphant, (ex- 
cept as revelation has supplied a remedy,) notwithstanding 
all man’s powers and desires. He will not part with religion, 
and yet lives a slave to appetite; he will not forsake the pur- 
suit of truth, and yet he loves a lie. And whilst apparently 
advancing towards perfection, he seems also to be sinking 
into lower depths of debasement. Wars and contests find 
perpetual fuel in the lusts of men, notwithstanding our expe- 
.Mience of the misery they occasion and the unsatisfactoriness 
of their most fortunate results. ‘The most improvident courses 
are pursued, in spite of conviction and warnings and example. 
‘The same errors are committed as to the nature of true enjoy- 
ment, and the means by which it should be pursued, which 
have been acknowledged and lamented in all its former gener- 
ations. The improvements in the sciences and arts are no 
sure omens of the diminution of moral delinquency.* 

3. Now what can be a more striking proof of adaptation to 
the state of man, than this developement of his contradictory 
feelings and pursuits in every part of revelation, and aN ap- 
DRESS TO HIM UPON THIs FOOTING, and no other? 

Bible would be suited to no other creature but one 
fallen from so great a height and sunk into so deep a gulf. It 
is in this state it supposes him to be. It is in this state it pro- 
‘poses to him all its discoveries. It calls to him as an accountable 

ei g, as having a conscience, the vicegerent of the Almighty ; 
‘as capable of eternal happines for knowing and serv- 
ing God, and as destined to vine judgment—and 

it takes him up as he ac fallen and dep 
. creature, accuses him of 1m | 
y and penitence, reminds hi 


akes him dependent fo 
: od: : 
























sand cases, and witlt invariable trut serv 
e Bible proves its claims to the confidence of men, by 
sring all the secrets of their malady, opening to them the 
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unobserved depths of their heart, and telling them the history 
of their contradictory feelings and desires, however little sus- 
pected by themselves. 


III. But further, the Bible provides a REMEDY FOR ALL THE 
WANTS OF MAN;—which, though surprising and mcompre- 
hensible in many respects, yet is in other views most exactly 
suited to his reasonable and accountable nature, and obvious- 
ly adapted to his wants and necessities. ; , 

This is, in fact, the peculiar point of suitableness in reve- 
lation. Every thing else would be inferior, distant, uninter- 
esting, unless as connected with this. The Bible not only 
speaks with authority, and opens the whole of mans’ state, but, 
having done this, provides an adequate and most surprising 
remedy. : J 

If man be in the weak, fallen, ignorant condition, which 
we have described, then the suitableness of a revelation is 
only another word for the suitableness of the remedy which it 
makes known. 

Now, no other religion ever proposed to him any distinct 
and efficacious relief.. What did heathenism pretend, with 
its contemptible deities and its unmeaning ablutions and rites? 
It was calculated, no doubt, to fall in with the universal im- 
pression on man’s heart that he needed some guide for divine 
worship, and some atonement for sin ; but it gave no specific 
: squate succor. 

»f revelation is, that pardon and 

hope and joy, life and salvation, are 
of God our heavenly Father. A ~ 

n and Spirit of God is the glory 


‘itt e ‘* good tag great 
the e treme misery yf our state. 
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ed for n ve ite 
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ee ishes strength and 
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e Christian religion. Other religions prescribe, in- 

threaten—but this pardons, renews, changes the state and 
isposition. Other religions deal with man on the footing of 
his own powers, and make the best they are able of his cir- 
cumstances—Christianity brings in a new power, creates new 
circumstances, gives new life and feelings and puFsuisaiae- 
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veals new and divine agents for effecting man’s salvation, pre- 
sents a foundation of forgiveness in the sacrifice of Christ, 
opens a way for obedience in the direct help and aid of the 
Holy Spirit. 

All this is so congruous to the precise exigencies of man, 
as to constitute a summary argument, requiring no detail of 
proof, of the divine origin of Christianity. It so completely 
answers the case—it so meets the very necessities and desires 
which men in every age have expressed, though incapable of 
devising any means of satisfying them, that it carries along 
with it a perfect conviction of its truth. 

It is true, this remedy is most surprising and incomprehen- 
sible in many respects—but this does not lessen its suitable- 
ness nor its admirable efficacy, as it is practicably fitted for 
the relief of man’s wants. It is surprising, it is stupendous, as 
we shall have to notice in our next lecture. But the revelation 
being clearly admitted on its undoubted external testimony, 
all the matter of it rests on the truth of that God that cannot 
lie; and the subsidiary proofs, from the suitableness, in some 
respects, of its mode of supplying our wants, are in no way 
lessened by its stupendous or incomprehensible character in 
other points of view. For there are not wanting topics of ob- 
servable suitableness to the reasonable and accountable nature 
of man, in the application of this great remedy. 

1. The gospel works by proposing ADEQUATE MOTIVES. It 
opens to man all his real danger, and excites fear. It pro- 
poses divine encouragement, and inspires hope. It sets be- 
fore him the terror of judgment, and the joys of heaven ; and 
awakens correspondent anxiety and apprehension, of conse- 
quences. It invites man to repentance and salvation, by pre- 
senting to him new truths, new facts, new assistances, new 
prospects. All is intelligent motive, addressed to a reason- 
able being. ‘The stupendous redemption, in its pardon and in” 
its grace, places him in a situation, and discloses to him — 
circumstances, which move and actuate his determinations 
and efforts. % ai a 

2. Further, it places man in a new and more favorable 
STATE OF PROBATION—a state wholly different from that in 
which he was before thé revelation of Christianity, because 
then a hopeless degeneracy rendered his condition on earth, 
not so much one of probation, as of gloomy forebodings and 
dark despair. But now man is by the gospel raised to hope, 
and is called on to follow the bright prospects opened before 
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him. Invitations, warnings, calls to repentance, denuncia- 
tions against pride and unbelief, proposals of reconciliation, 
are addressed to him. He is told that his state hereafter is 
to depend on his manner of passing this probation, receiving 
these offers, and accepting this salvation. In short, just as 
God’s natural government places him in a state of probation 
as to the duties and happiness of this life; so does the dis- 
pensation of the gospel, as to spiritual and eternal blessings.* 
3. Then it proposes to man A SYSTEM OF MEANS adapted to 
his powers and faculties. He is to obtain grace and help in ‘ 
the use of certain methods of instruction, appointed for that 
end, by Almighty God. The reading of the holy Scriptures, 
the public and private worship of God, the sacraments, the 
formation of habits, abstinence from scenes of temptation, the 
society and converse and example ‘of the pious; these, and 
similar things, are the means which Christianity sets before 
him. Into the design of this system of means he must fall. 
He can obtain no grace, no divine aid, no relief, no pardon, 
no renewal of mind, no direction, no comfort, except as he 
» _ heartily and humbly places himself in the attitude of a diligent 
disciple. This is altogether and most remarkably adapted — 
for such a creature as man, and precisely agrees with all the” 
dealings of God with him in his general providence, where 
little is accomplished but by the intervention of means. 
God, indeed, acts according 





lee ng to his own merciful will, in the 
ways of religion, as in the operations of nature and the works 
of providence. He gi ae race, he awakens the minds of | 
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1s } n, his ape arise, his 
so emk ocial affections so excite him; he is 
exposed to that interchange of peace and trouble, of dissatis- 
_ faction and repose, of solicitation and forebodings—that is 
manifestly in a state of things adapted to this probationary — 
operation of the gospel and this system of means, All is 
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unintelligible without the facts of the great remedy of salvation 
in its moral working—all is clear and consistent with them. 
2 5. Once mgre. The remedy we are considering, both in 
its stupendous features, and in its method of operation, is calcu- 
lated to DRAW OUT TO THE UTMOST ALL THE POWERS AND 
FACULTIES OF MAN. It addresses his heart; it works upon 
him by the discovery of immense love in Almighty God giving 
his own Son for him. It presents God as a father in all his 
benignity, his grace, his pity, his long-suffering. 

. Now, nothing can fully unlock the powers of the human 
heart but love—whatever addresses powerfully man’s affec- 
tions, im connection with the discovery of elevating truth to 


the understanding, raises him to the utmost effort—terror 





drives him in upon himself—gratitude and love draw him out 


into voluntary and persevering en terprise. 


Now, _ the remedy of the Bible restores man by presenting 


~ God as a father, a friend, a compassionate and gracious sove- 
reign, step: Yih minfinite*eondescension to succor and 


save his © e... 

Ae ] the faculties of man are carried out to the utmost. 
_He has the very thing proposed to him which suits his nature, 
- which excites his whole soul, which makes him most active and 


energetic in the noblest of all pursuits.* 

‘Thus it CARRIES HIM ON TO HIS TRUE END—an end, not 
‘ow and earthly and debasing—but the highest, the most 
‘e, the most ennobling that can be conceived—an end 
c ) never could b overed, and which nothing 

vondesce e ption could 
ver-blessed 
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of revelation! A remedy of any kind, and rking i 
any way, would make the Bible suited to man—swited is 
too weak a term—a remedy would make the Bible the glorious, 
joyful tidings of salvation to man.. But the remedy is yet en- 








® hanced in all its bearings upon him, when, though stupendous 
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“in some views, it yet, in others, meets his reasonable and re- 
sponsible nature, works by motives, places him in a state of 
probation, proposes a system of means, corresponds with his 
actual situation in the world, draws out all his faculties, and 
carries him on to his highest end. al 


IV. But further, the Bible is adapted for man, because it is 
CALCULATED FOR UNIVERSAL DIFFUSION UNDER ALL THE END~ 
LESS DIVERSITIES OF HIS STATE AND CHARACTER; and this as 
well in matter as in manner. 

For when we turn from considerations like the preceding 
ones, which relate to the Christian religion in its most general 
aspects, as speaking with a tone of decision and authority, as 
unfolding all the difficulties of our situation, and as discovering 
an adequate and surprising remedy for our misery; when we 
turn from all this to a view of Christianity in the form of its. 
communications—when we ask, Is the religion suited to man 
generally; man in all ages, man under all circumstances 7 in @ 
word, is it meant for universal diffusion 1—we find that, both in 
the Marrer and maNNeER of revelation, there is a remarkable 
correspondence with the state and wants of the whole race. 

1. For as to the marrer, it has little in it that is peculiar, 
exclusive, local, temporary. Its last dispensation, the Chris- 
tian, is not, like the religion of paganism, or the imposture of 
Mahomet, modelled for a particular people, and the vices and 
habits prevalent amongst them. It is not even like the limit- 
ed and introductory religion of Judaism. It i ete for 

















man, as man, in the essential powers angie ties of his nature. 
It is suit d for hi n every where, and t ade -all circumstances, 
by the authority of its dictates, by the discovery of all his wants, 
by the its salvation, by the clearness 


1e simplicity of its worship, by 
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t especially ¢ es the case of the poor—that is, of the 
st major Ho mankind ; the class most pressed by affliction, 
pee ste d of means of instruction, most numerous, most neg- 
43 lected, and even scorned by all preceding religions—which phi- 
losophy overlooks, because it has nothing essentially beneficial 

to propose, and no plain-and important discoveries to offer. To 
the poor the Saviour came ; amongst the poor he conversed ; to 
them he preached the gospel; their state he consulted. The 
Bible elevates the intellect, enlarges the powers, increases the 


happiness of the poor, without flattering their vices or con- 
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cealing from them their be ie or lifting them out of their 
station. The institution of a day of repose after the interval 

of six days’ labor, for the worship of God, for the contempla- 
tion of his spiritual, and the preparation for his eternal, rela- 
tions and destinies, is an unspeakable blessing, displays the 
suitableness of revelation to the powers of man, needing recre- 
ation and rest both for body and mind. No attempt was ever 
made for raising the character and situation of the poor, with- 
out inspiring pride or relaxing the bonds of domestic and civil 
subjection, but by the gospel. 

The Bible is suited to all orders of intellect ; like the works 
of nature, where the humblest artisan can trace some of those 
wonders, which 4 greatest philosophers cannot exhaust. 
The child meets with what suits his opening capacities ; the old 
and experienced, that which gives tranquillity and peace to age. 

- Then it follows all the improvements of mankind in learn- 
ing and science, in philosophy and the arts ; and keeps above 
and beyond them all—opens its treasures as man advances 
in capacity for searching them out; is illustrated and con- 
firmed by every solid acquisition in human knowledge; 
meets and suits the mind of the savage emerging into civili- 

zation; and yet soars far above the intellect of the scholar 
and the divine in the most refined advances of society. Like 
all the works of God, it is adapted to men in every stage of 
improvement ; and the more it is studied, the more do the 
topics of admiration multiply. 
There is also a completeness in the Bible for its proper end. 
All that man’s necessities, as to practical knowledge and pres- 
ent aid, require, you find there ; all the circumstances, all 




























the duties, all the emergencies, of man are consulted. It is 
completely fitted for him; having no om: s, no redu 
cies, no defects, no pro\ sion _ nor directions forgotte 









out. « cord peer ae. ee 
‘And yet, with all this suitableness to mankind in all a 
and under all circumstances, it see ms toa da ress eacl individ- 
ual in particular. The truth of the description, the exact fit- 
ness of the doctrines for man, are such that every one thinks 
his own case consulted. ‘The Bible,” says Mr. Boyle, 
“ike a well-drawn portrait, seems to look every beholder full 
in the face.” In fact, it is the book made for man; not for 
man in this or that age, of this or that class, of this or that order 
of intellect, but man universally, on the footing of those capa- 
cities, wants, feelings, which are common to the whole race. 
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2. Nor is the rorm in which God communicates truth in 
the Scriptures, less fitted for us than the matter. ere 

The style is plain and simple. There is nothing of science, 
nothing of human research, nothing of artificial eloquence. It 
is above all this. It abounds with figures and metaphors the 
most simple, the most beautiful, the most intelligible, the most 
congruous. Medicine and agriculture, as Lord Bacon ob- 
serves, are the chief sources of the Scripture images—sources 
open to man universally. 

The perspicuity of the Bible makes it level, in its main in- 
structions, to the most untutored mind, as well as the most 
refined; whilst the depths contained in its mysteries, and the 
occasional difficulties of its allusions, exercise and surpass 
the greatest powers. ‘The variety of matter in the Bible is 
such as to excite and reward the diligence of every inquirer. 

It is the most brief, and yet the most full and copious of 
writings; the most brief, because it passes over, for the most 
part, all inferior matters ; the most copious, because it dwells 
at great length on important ones. ‘Two thousand years are 
compressed into fifty short chapters; whilst that abridged his- 
tory expands into the most minute details of the family scenes 
of some of the patriarchs.* Indeed, it delights in domestic 
narratives, and thus touches the very heart of man in his ear- 
liest youth. Who has not wept over the history of Joseph, 
and felt the deepest compassion at the affliction of Job? 

It teaches very much by great facts and a few powerful 
principles, applicable to ten thousand particular cases, without 
danger of mistake from any individual ; and yet it occasionally 
enters into the detail of the application of them, to assist the 
hesitating mind. ‘The method of our Lord’s teaching, as we 
shall see Revs iiicr, seas thererr Afapied to man of any ever 
yet discovered for conv ng instruction. _— 

: r e Boas of history, biography, prophecy, devotion, 
mixed pose each other, and interwoven with doctrines the most 







_important, go to involve truth in man’s habitual feelings, and. 


convey it clothed in its most attractive forms and applied to 


real life. 


The human style and manner in which the divine inspiration . 
appeared, following the cast of mind of each writer, and allow- 
ing him the freest use of his natural powers,t makes the Book 
the book of man—popular and affecting. The light of the 


* Genesis—Abraham, Jacob, Joseph. + See Lect. xii. and xiii. 
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natural sun is not more adapted for the human eye, than the 
records of revelation for the mind and powers of man. 
3 

It is, however, important to observe, that Christianity, in all 
this scheme of ‘adaptation, CONNIVES AT NO ONE vice. It is 
not in agreement with the vicious inclinations and perverted 
will of man; but it is suited to man in the proper use of the 
term; to man as originally formed and destined for eternity ; 
to man as weak and fallen, and needing restoration and grace. 
It never bends to him, it never flatters him. It is fitted, not 
to certain passions of man, for certain purposes, and in a cer- 
tain way—no proof of imposture could be more sure—but to 
the whole character of man in all the parts of his moral consti- 
tution, with the direct view of remedying and healing what is 
corrupted and diseased in him. Heathenism, Mahometanism, 
infidelity, are adapted to man, so far as they suit his corrupt 
passions and flatter his pride. Christianity is suited to him in 
a higher and more appropriate sense—to his original capacities, 
to his actual state of want and sorrow, to his eternal destinies ; 
to bring him back to the first, to deliver him from the second, 
to prepare him for the third. . 

t is to be noted, further, that THIS ADAPTATION DOES NOT 
STRIKE THE MIND IN ALL ITS PARTS AT ONCE; but appears 
after a period of consideration and reflection, and in propor- 
tion as we are in a right state for judging of it. 

Some parts, indeed, force themselves upon our view at the 
first contemplation ; for instance, as revelation restrains man; 
gives him a law, reveals his relation to Almighty God, and 

refers him to an eternal judgment. But the main pecliarities 
of revelation do not rie ee , 









sso: > ere known. ; wou 
picture of human nature so dark; he wou ald 
to lay open the recesses of the human a Hodft e would not 


have left so much undiscovered of the ways of God ; be would 


not have adopted such a familiarity of style and illustration ; 

he would not have exposed the perverseness of the chosen 
nation, nor the falls and infirmities of the saints. He is re- 
volted: cat much of this at first. The reyelation is not the sort 
of record he would have expected. Man would have preferred 
something more grand, more showy, more specious, more free 
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from mystery. He would have had a revelation more noble 
and elevated, according to human judgment.* 

Such, however, is not the wisdom of God. Regardless of 
human prejudice, he has given a revelation really, though not 
in all its parts apparently, adapted to man. Divine wisdom 
leaves man to find this out by observation, by experience, by 
the knowledge of his own wants and weaknesses. By degrees 
he perceives that God is wiser than he: at length he acknowl- 
edges the adaptation of every part; the necessity of what he 
thought less needful; the depth of what he deemed to be 
superficial; the dignity and condescension of what he consid- 
ered too familiar ; the suitableness of what he condemned as 
peculiar or dangerous. - 

Again: this adaptation, running through the whole contex- 
ture of revelation, was not contrived in these later ages, but 
is a PROSPECTIVE SCHEME FORMED BY THE WISDOM Or Gop, 
AND REVEALED PERFECT AND COMPLETE AT ONCE, to be devel- 
oped and admired as occasion served, and new exigencies 
brought to light its innate congruity. 

Human legislation is retrospective ; it is grounded on the 
experience of the past; when it attempts to reason @ priori 
on the future, its plans are miserably defective, and soon be- 
come inapplicable. Divine Revelation knew what was in 
man from the first, and provided for it with unerring care. 

“The Bible was not written after the arts and sciences and civil- 
ization had opened all the sources of natural knowledge. No. 
You must take your stand with Moses, one thousand five hun- 
dred years before Christ, and conceive what was the prescient 
wisdom which adapted his writings to man living at a distance 
of three or four thousand years. You must go back, with 
David and Isaiah and Malachi nd then estimate the evidence — 
arising from the suitableness of all their writings, not only to 
their contemporaries, but to men of all times. You must 
imagine yourselves in the company of apostles and evangelists 








‘ —fishermen, tent-makers—and consider whence they had that 
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wisdom, which one thousand eight hundred years haye served 
only to illustrate. An adaptation extending so wide, and ap- 
pearing more and more as our experience enlarges, and which 
yet was infused into the original composition of the revela- 
tion, ages before the gccasions could arise for developing it, 
marks the divine hand from which it came. 


* Miller’s Bampton Lect. 
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Let it be observed, finally, as THE APPLICATION of the whole 
subject, that as all this argument rests on the particular cir- 
cumstances and wants of man—is a consideration of the suit- 
ableness of Christianity to his obvious state in this world— 
therefore, 

THE PoINT OF VIEW FROM WHICH TO BEHOLD THIS OBJECT 
ARIGHT, IS FROM THE MIDST OF HUMAN WEAKNESS, MISERY 
AND SORROW. 

The Bible professes to be a remedy for sin and guilt, for 

darkness and fear, for forebodings of futurity, and dissatisfac- 
tion at earthly sources of happiness. So long as you think 
yourself not of this number, the gospel is not capable of appear- 
ing to you in this branch of its evidence, at least in the most 


striking and important parts of it, as emanating from a divine 


hand.* 

I must send you back to the external proofs, or allow you to 
dwell on those palpable and lower points of suitableness 
which the authority and the morals of the Christian religion 
present. 

When you begin to feel aright—when, from the external 
evidences and the general view of the adaptation, you are led 
to enter practically upon the business of your salvation, to 
read what the Bible says of your state, your duties, your dan- 
ger, your obligation to Almighty God, your violation of that 
obligation a thousand and a thousand times—when you begin 
to compare those statements with your actual state, and to 
pray in earnest for grace and direction ; that is, when you 
know and feel your real condition, then will this argument rise 
upon your view. You will feel the need of an authoritative 
guide to decide upon what is truth; you will feel the exact 


"~~" correspondence between the eh oe Sa se your 


- 


_ own state; you will perceives gepinmiande ad? propriate- 
ness of the remedy which it reveals. T ee ha stand in 


. the right light to catch the beauty and perfe ns of revela- 
tion, which, if you view it from a false position, will present 
only a confused mass of unmeaning forms. 

‘I appeal to those devout Christians who are best capable of 
judging of what is suited to man in all the extent of his 
wants.—e]l me if you do not find the Scriptures adapted to 
all your exigencies. ‘Tell me if this does not give it a direct, 
practical authority in your judgment. Tell me if there is not 
a completeness in the Scriptures which meets every varied 
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case under all imaginable circumstances. .Tell me whether, 
as life flows on, and your experience widens, this suitableness 
doth not appear more and more evident. Tell me whether new 
views of it do not open upon you, as you arrive at new points 
of prospect in the journey of life. Tell me whether, in the 
seasons of affliction, in the times of awakenings of conscience, 
in the moments of reflection upon your past life, in the con- 
flicts of anxiety and the forebodings as to eternity ;—tell me 
whether, as you ascend the hill, and approach the lofty sum- 
mit, and command a-wider prospect and aclearer and more 
unclouded horizon, you do not behold more distinctly the 
adaptation of Christianity to your state and wants, to the real 
relation of things, to your fears and sorrows, to your most im- 
portunate interests. Tell me, in fine, whether the confirma- 
tions arising from this source, do not give to the proofs aris- 
ing from external evidences a softness and richness of persua- 
sion, a power of communicating repose and peace to the mind, 
a perception of the excellency and fitness of the remedy of 
the gospel, which endears it to your heart, and raises to a 
> he ine your assurance that it is indeed the revelation 
of God. 


“re. 
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LECTURE XV. 


THE EXCELLENCIES OF THE DOCTRINES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


P 1 JOHN IV. 8—10. 

God is love; in this was manifested the love of God towards 
us, because that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through him. Herein is love; not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. 


Havine considered the general suitableness of the Christian 
revelation to the obvious state and wants of man, we come 
now to point out the excellency of its doctrines; that is, of the 
leading truths which are made known to us on the authority of 
the religion. Some of these relate to the being and perfec- 
tions of the Deity, and others to a stupendous scheme which 
he has been pleased to reveal for the redemption of man. 

Here, then, the propriety of the limits to which we have 
confined the internal evidences becomes obvious. For of the 
counsels of the incomprehensible God, what can man, abstract- 
edly speaking, know? Of the various methods of his dealings - 
with his creatures in their fallen state, what can human wis- 

° dom, of itself, determine? On such subjects we are silent ; 
**and, having received the divine cominunications on the ground 

» of external t testimony, we receive the doctrines as converts and 
disciples, and accept the revelation itself as an authority for 
“what it contains. ¥ 

ving done this, we are in a condition to trace out various 

indications of glory and excellency in the doctrines thus ad- 
mitted, or rather in certain parts of them ; and these indica- 
tions furnish a source of important subsidiary evidence. 

Let us, then, first enumerate, in this view, the cuter pDoc- 
TRINES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; ; and, i enone point 
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out the particulars in which SOMETHING OF THEIR DIVINE EX- 
CELLENCY MAY BE PERCEIVED. 

In doing this, it will be impossible not to touch on some of 
the points noticed under the adaptation of Christianity, in its 
most general sense, to the wants of man; for the doctrines are 
only the details of that subject. At the same time, a wide 
distinction in the conduct and results of the argument will 
appear.* 


I. I propose to review the chief doctrines of the Christian 
religion. 

1. The first relates to the BEING, PERFECTIONS AND PROV- 
IDENCE OF THE ONE LIVING AND TRUE Gop. The Bible be- 
gins here. It teaches us that there is one eternal, self-exist- 
ing, and all-glorious Being, who created the world out of 
nothing, and who is the sovereign, the proprietor, the preserv- 
er, and the Lord of all things. 

The unity of this ever-blessed God, in opposition to the 
idols of the heathen worship, and his GLoRIoUS PERFECTIONS, 
BOTH ESSENTIAL AND MORAL, in opposition to the vices, and 
passions, and prejudices, by which the pagan deities were 
described as actuated, are the first elements of revealed truth. 

The glory of our God is his HorinEss—that combination of 
alt his moral attributes, of justice, truth, faithfulness, purity, 
love, wisdom, which constitutes the perfection of his charac- 
ter; and to which the essential attributes of omniscience, 
omnipresence, omnipotence, are subservient. 

With this is connected the exercise of his ABSOLUTE SOVE- 
REIGNTY, his dominion over all, his “ doing according to his 
will,’ as the prophet speaks, “in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth ;’+ his working all things, ~ 
as the apostle terms it, ‘‘after the counsel of his own will.”’{ - 

The provipeNnce or Gop is that constant operation of his — 
power by which he accomplishes his designs. To this never- 


* A more serious difficulty arises from the necessity of employin 
terms, and referring to doctrines, which suppose a knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, and some general acquaintance with Christianity in 
its chief details. This difficulty attends every branch of the internal 
evidences, but peculiarly the consideration of the doctrines of revela- 
tion. It will be lessened as the student advances in his inquiry—and 
with regard to the peak body of young people, whom I have especially 
in view, and who have been instructed from infancy in the Christian 
religion, it scarcely exists. 


Dan. iv. 35. ¢ Eph. i. 11, 
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failing care nothing is great, nothing little. It more par- 
ticularly concerns itself with the affairs of men, and orders, 
with a paternal regard, the minutest concerns of the church 
and the world. 

The HoLy, sust AND Goop Law or Gop, by which his 
reasonable creatures are ruled, follows,—that law which is the 
transcript of the divine perfection as to its purity and good- 
ness; and which is as equitable as it is holy; demanding 
nothing but what man, created in his Maker’s image, was ade- 
quate to perform, and which he would have found the purest 
happiness in accomplishing. 

Such is the scriptural character of God, not one trait of 
which was completely known to the heathen nations. Their 
deities were worse than ordinary wicked men—full of am- 
bition, malice, cruelty, lust, deceit. One was the god of 
thieves, another of war, a third of wine. Their histories are 
histories of crime and chicane, of pride and contention. Their 
supreme Jupiter is never introduced, but in the form of hu- 
man folly, with human vices, and engaged in criminal human 
pursuits. 

The Bible is the only book which lays the foundation of 
religion in the unity, perfections, and sovereignty of the self- 
existing Jehovah. The Bible is the only book that introduces 
the great God speaking in a manner worthy of himself, with 
dignity, authority, sovereign majesty; whilst his condescen- 
sion, in using a language adapted to our comprehensions, and 
borrowed from our manner of perceiving things, only deepens 
the impression of wisdom and grace which is left upon the 
mind. 

. 2. From the unity and holiness of God flows the next im- 
portant doctrine of revelation, THE GUILT AND CONDEMNA- 
TION OF MAN AS A TRANSGRESSOR AGAINST HIM. 


~The Bible teaches the extent of human apostacy, by teach- 


ing the character of the God whom he has offended, and of the 
law which he has broken. Heathenism had only some faint 
and partial views of man’s sinfulness; it had lost the very 
‘notion of sin as committed against the majesty of God. The 
Christian revelation opens the whole doctrine, as dependent 
on the two facts of the original innocency and of the fall of 
man, which’ we noticed in the last lecture—it states, that 
“by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin’”’* 
—it declares that men are corrupt and depraved, guilty and 


-* Rom. v. 12. 
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helpless—it details man’s weakness and apathy as to spiritual 
things, the blindness of his understanding, the perverseness 
and rebellion of his will, the alienation of his heart from God 
and goodness. ‘ 

It treats him as a sinner, accountable, indeed, and with 
some fragments and traces of a moral nature, and capable of. 
restoration by the grace of God in redemption ; but in him- 
self impotent—unable to offer’ any atonement for his past of- 
fences—unable, because unwilling, to return to his duty to 
God—without knowledge of divine truth, without strength, 
without a right determination of the will—without any means 
of devising or entering upon a way of deliverance. 

This description of the guilt and folly of man is widely 
different from that given in any other book, and yet it is the 
only account verified by experience and the evidence of facts. 
Every other statement is contradicted by the history of all 
nations, contradicted by the precautions in every political en- 
actment, contradicted by the daily judgment which each man 
is compelled to form of others. And the more any one will 
watch his own motives, intentions, imaginations and desires, 
the more clearly will it appear to him that the Scripture gives 
a far more just account of himself, than he himself could 
have done. 

It is here important to remark, that revelation did not 
create this state of misery and guilt; it merely describes it 
according to the truth of the case, and in order to an effec- 
tual cure. The state of things is the same, whether Chris- 
tianity be true or not. The facts remain the same. Deism 
and the natural government of God are as much open to ob- 
jections on this ground as revelation*—but revelation, find- 
ing man in this fallen condition, makes known the cause, de- 
clares the extent and consequences of human guilt, and then 
presents a remedy. And the conscience of every individual, 
when duly informed of the decisions of revelation, responds 
to the charge, and discerns in its own case the truth therein 
communicated. This doctrine of man’s guilt, and of the 
consequent penalty of God’s violated law, is one of the pe- 
culiarities of the Bible. Upon this all its addresses proceed— 
this is the state which is taken for granted, as sufficiently 
proved by the voice of conscience in the culprit, and the rela- 
tion in which he confessedly stands to an almighty and inn- 
nitely holy Creator and Judge. 


* Seo Lect. xxi. 
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3. And thus the way is prepared for the stupendous discov- 
ery Of REDEMPTION IN THE INCARNATION AND SACRIFICE OF 
THE ONLY BEGOTTEN Son or Gop.* ~ 

_ The grand and all-important doctrine of the Christian reli- 
gion is this, that “‘ God so loved the world,” sunk in the guilt 
and ruin of sin, “ that he gave,” as the free act of his infi- 
nite benevolence, “his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.”’+ 
A discovery this so astonishing in all its parts, as to absorb 
and overwhelm every other, and to form the grand centre 
around which the system of Christian truth revolves. 

The incarnation of the Son of God by the power of the 
Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary—the state of 
humiliation upon which he thus entered—his life of sorrow, 
reproach, ignominy—his bitter and unutterable sufferings in 
the garden of Gethsemane, before the bar of Pontius Pilate, 
and on the cross—his death by the most cruel, lingering and 
servile punishment of crucifixion—constitute that meritorious 
obedience and all-perfect sacrifice, by which sin is expiated, 
God reconciled to his rebellious creatures, and the Holy Ghost 
vouchsafed for the renovation of the human heart. 

The proper vicarious nature of these sufferings, in the place 
and stead of the transgressor—the substitution of the divine 
surety and Redeemer, in the room of the guilty culprit—the 
atonement thus made to the moral righteousness of the great 
Governor of all—the display of that righteousness, so that God 
may now appear “‘ just, and yet the Justifier of him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus,”’{—these topics prepare for THAT GREAT 
DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ONLY, which is the 
leading truth of the whole gospel, as the incarnation of Christ 
bghe commanding discovery, and his meritorious death the 
great vindication of the divine holiness. This justification 
‘includes the remission of sins, and the being accounted and 
treated as righteous before God; and is followed by accept- 
ance, adoption into his family, and the hope of everlasting 
life. 


* For revelation makes ‘known a plurality of persons in the God- 
head, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—of whose mode of 
subsistence, indeed, it gives no information, but whose offices in the 
economy of redemption it considers essential to every part of that dis- 
pensation ; whilst the doctrine is so stated as to be in no respect in 
consistent with the unity of the divine essence. 


t John iii. 16. ¢ Rom. iii. 26. 
3 : 
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The exaltation of the Son of God to a state of glory and 
dominion, as mediator, at the right hand of the Father— 
where, in our nature, he'sits, ‘* angels and principalities and 
powers being made subject to him,”* till he shall come the 
second time to judge the quick and the dead—concludes and 
shuts up the doctrine of redemption ; a doctrine this, which 
is peculiar to revelation in a sense more strict than any of the 
preceding. For the unitysand perfections of God might be 
faintly ‘‘ understood by the things that are made”+—and the 
guilt and ruin of man have been in some measure felt and 
acknowledged in all ages—but the doctrine of redemption 1s 
a discovery as new as it is momentous—the great end, as it is 
the brightest glory, of the Christian religion. 

4, The doctrine of THE PERSONALITY AND OPERATIONS 
or THE Hoxy Sprrir follows upon the preceding; and is a 
part, or rather a consequence, of the redemption of Christ. 
For the Bible reveals a Comforter and Sanctifier, as well as a 
Redeemer and Saviour. The Holy Ghost, the third person in 
the Godhead, (for the tri-unity of the ever-blessed God seems 
only revealed so far as man’s salvation is concerned,) is the 
divine agent in the sanctification of man. He makes effec- 


tual to its true ends the love of God our heavenly Father, and 


the grace and sacrifice of Christ our great Redeemer. He 
abides with the church for ever, as its advocate, comforter, 
teacher, guide, sanctifier. It is by him the Holy Serine 
were indited, as we showed in the Lectures on the Inspira- 
tion ;{ and it is by him the understanding of man is illumi- 
nated rightly to receive those records. His operations, secret 
to us, accompany the ministry of the word of Jesus Christ. 
These influences are not generally distinguishable, except in 
their effects, from the acts of our own mind. They stimulate 
the decisions of conscience, they assist and strengthen and 
inform the judgment; they gently and gradually sway the 
determinations of the will ; they thus cure the distempers of 
the soul, and enable man to receive and use aright the records 
of the sacred Scriptures. 

_The renovation and new creation of man after God’s image ; 
his regeneration ; his being restored in some measure to his 
original uprightness; his being re-cast, as it were, and made 
over again by a heavenly birth; his transition from spiritual 
death to spiritual life and activity—or, what is the same thing 


* 1 Peter iii, 22. t Rom. i. 20. t Lect, xii. and xiii. 
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in other terms, his being formed to a love and pursuit of holi- 
ness, to a choice of spiritual things, to a hatred of sin as sin, 
to supreme love to God and Jesus Christ his Saviour, to resig- ~ 
nation and acquiescence in God’s holy will and sovereignty 
in providence and grace—in a word, his being trained to that 
peculiar kind of life which springs from gratitude and love, 
and produces the fruits of all good works—this mighty change, 


by the power of the Holy Ghost, is the grand operation at- 3 


tributed to that divine person in the Christian system. 

5. The doctrines of THE SACRAMENTS AND THE OTHER 
MEANS OF GRACE AND INSTRUCTION may, perhaps, not ap- 
pear, at first, of sufficient importance to accompany the pro- 
digious discoveries of the preceding topics; and yet, so far as 
man is concerned, they-are so essential to a right reception of 
the peculiar truths of revelation, as to demand a brief notice. 
For the immense blessings of redemption are not merely re- 
vealed, but a subordinate system of means is connected with 

‘them. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are appointed visibly 
to represent and seal; and convey, in some measure, to those 
who receive them rightly, the grace of God and his consola- 
tions of pardon and peace of conscience ; as well as to be a 
bond of union and a badge of mutual faith amongst Chris: 
tians. The spiritual repose of the sabbath; the ordinances 
of public prayer and preaching ; the study of the Holy Scrip- 

es; the labors of an order of men appointed for the reli- 
ious instruction of mankind, are all means of grace—the 
use of which means, connected with exertion on our part in 
every branch of practical Christianity, with watchfulness, re- 
sistance against temptation, and continual private prayer and 

» selfexamination, brings down Christianity to the immediate 
Ranscfnce and duty of man, whose reasonable and accounta- 
ble nature is thus consulted, in the midst of the glories of 
the redemption which would seem to overwhelm it. 

6. THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD, AND THE LAST 
SOLEMN JUDGMENT, with a consequent state of endless happi- 
ness or misery, close the summary—truths these, familiar to 
us from our infancy, and often admitted by the Deist, and 
even claimed by him as the dictate of natural religion; and 
yet which Reason never could discover of herself—never clear 
from distracting doubt—never establish upon just principles— 
never prevent from being lost in vague and superstitious fables. 
Revelation alone settles the question—asserts the resurrection 
of the body—makes known the final judgment—declares the 
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person of the Judge—prescribes the rules on which his de- 
cision will proceed—gives a specimen of the conduct of that 
last assize—and pronounces the endless punishment of the 
ungodly, and the everlasting felicity of the righteous. 
What discoveries these !—that this world is only the prep- 
aration for another—that man’s life here is only the first 
stage of his long and immeasurable journey—that all our ac- 


tions have consequences unutterably momentous—that a final 


judgment will arrange all the inequalities of the present ini- 


~~ tiatory state—that all the parts of the divine proceedings, now 


incompletely revealed, will be harmoniously displayed before 
all the assembled intelligences of the universe—that fallen 
angels and men will be, judged in righteousness, (conscience 
being the chief witness,) and be allotted to the several states 
of happiness or misery for which they are severally fitted, as 
well as judicially and most justly assigned by the voice of the 
omnipotent Judge.—What a scene! What consequences ! 

When our Lord uttered that one sentence, “The hour is 
coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and’shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation,’*—he pronounced a doctrine, 
which, for clearness, for importance, for new and decisive au- 
thority, for influence upon the conduct of man, is unparalleled 
by all that philosophy or natural reason ever taught. » 

Such is Christianity in her main doctrines. Let us then 
proceed to point out, 


II. The particulars in which their DiviNE GLORY AND Ex- 
CELLENCY MAY, IN CERTAIN RESPECTS, BE PERCEIVED. We 
observe, then, that, 7 
_ 1. These doctrines ALL EMANATE FROM THE CHARACTE 
ér Gop as pRAWN IN THE Hoty Scrirrures. They flow 
from that assemblage of glorious attributes, from that infi- 
nite holiness and goodness, which the revelation ascribes to 
the one living and true God. All the heathen deities are 
corrupt, and the corrupters of their followers. . The charac- 
ter of their gods is ignoble, vile, contemptible ; their vices and 
follies weigh down their religion, degrade all their ceremonies, 
infect the elements of their worship. 

The heathens sustained their superstitions as well as they 
could, notwithstanding the character of their deities. Con 


* John v. 28, 29. 
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science, tradition, political ends, served to bear up the mass 
of superincumbent absurdity and vice. In Christianity, all 
depends and rests, with its whole weight, on the infinite holi- 
ness and goodness of the Almighty Jehovah. It is the char= 
acter of our God from which all our doctrines emanate; the 
guilt of man is what this ineffable purity teaches as an inevi- 
table consequence ; the mighty work of redemption agrees _ 
with the unspeakable love and benevolence of his moral attri- 
butes ; the gift of his own Son, and the mission of the Spirit, 
when revealed, are seen exactly to become the divine compas-— 
sion and grace. a} 

Man has ever been found to bear a resemblance to the ob- 
ject of his worship. In Christianity, the one true God sur- 
passes in purity all his creatures, is the infinitely excellent 


object of love and imitation, and draws man upwards to holi- 
atx 


ness and obedience. ; . 
This holiness of God penetrates every part of the religion, 
sustains it, gives birth to its details, demands and renders 
necessary its provisions, and constitutes its excellency and 
glory. It is this which is the spring of all the virtues of 
Christian worshippers. ‘The more the attributes and works 
of God—his sovereignty, his law, his providence, his gift of a 
Saviour, his promise of the Holy Spirit, his declarations of a 
future judgment—are considered, the better and holier men 
become. ‘The glory of the Lord is the sum and end of every 
thing, the first source and final cause of all purity and all joy. 
2. There is, in the next place, a stmpxiciry in the doc- 
trines of Christianity which forms a part of their excellence. 
They may be summed up in three plain and obvious points : 
the corruption of man; the reconciliation of man to God ; 
and the restoration of man to his original purity and dignity ; 
—points so simple, that human nature, in all ages, acknowl- 
edged them in her feeble manner, or rather guessed at and 
desired them. The fall she could not but perceive and feel 
at all times ; a way of atonement by sacrifice she ever wish- 
ed for, but wished for in vain; a source of strength and con- 
solation she breathed after, but knew not whence it must 
flow. Revelation comes in. Its doctrines are found to em- 


brace the very points after which nature fruitlessly panted. 


Thus simple is her system—the fall and the recovery of 
man embrace every thing. : 

And not only so; these doctrines rest on a very few promi- 
nent facts, which are first established, and then employed for 
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the purpose of instructing us in the doctrines. The corrup- 
tion and guilt of man is a doctrine resting on the fact of the 
transgression of our first parents. The incarnation, from 

“which the doctrines of justification and sanctification are con- 
sequences or uses, is a fact. The existence and operations of 
the Holy Spirit are facts of practical and universal applica- 
tion in every age. 

This simplicity of the Christian system is in remarkable 
contrast with the confusion and complication of the theories 
of men, which, resting on no positive facts, are vague and 

unsubstantial. Like the works of creation, Christianity ex- 

hibits an artless simplicity in the few and prominent facts on 
which it is built; so totally different from the clumsy and 
artificial productions of man. 

3. But there is at the same time A SURPASSING GRANDEUR 

_ AND SUBLIMITY in these doctrines, which that very simplicity 
the more illustrates. It is simple, indeed, as referring to a 
few points, and resting on certain facts; but these points are 
so infinitely important to man, and these facts are so grand 
and stupendous, that it is impossible for the human mind fully 
to grasp them, even when revealed. All is stupendous in re- 
demption ; the divine persons engaged in contriving and exe- 
cuting it; the length of time during which it was preparing ; 
the gradual announcement of it for four thousand years; the 
glory and difficulty of the Saviour’s enterprise in accomplish- 
ing it; the mysterious union of Deity and humanity in his 
person; the force and number of the enemies overcome, 
especially his conquest over the malice and power of the great 
spiritual adversary ;* the blessings which his redemption pro- 
cured ; the eternal consequences dependent on its acceptance 
or rejection; the holy angels, the messengers and ministers 
of it, and the eager inquirers into its manifold wisdom—all 
give it a greatness and excellency becoming the infinite ma- 
jesty of the divine Author of our religion. Every thing is lit- 
tle, mean, limited, uninteresting, worthless, compared with 
THE EXCELLENCY OF THE KNOWLEDGE oF Curist Jesus 
our Lorp.t The value of the soul of man, and the depth 
of its fall, are best known from the astonishing method of 
recovery here revealed. A God incarnate, a God humbling 


a 


* The revelation makes known the existence and agency of angels, 
pee ee fell, and of those who kept their first innocency. 
. li. 8. 
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himself, a God interposing, bleeding, agonizing, for man his 
creature, is a fact of such grandeur ang majesty as to be quite 
beyond the command and faculty of the human mind. 

As the vastness of the universe, the more it is discovered 
and traced out, heightens our conception of the glory and 
powgr of God—worlds upon worlds—systems upon systems— 





the starry heavens, an assemblage of suns, each surrounded ull 
with its planetary attendants—till the mind is lost in the con- . 
templation ; so the magnitude of redemption overwhelms < 
the mind; the greatness of one part pressing upon another; a 
calculation defeated, and imagination exhausted in pursuing a“ 


consequence after consequence, till faith itself toils in vain to 

follow out the revelation which it can never fully compre- 

hend. nail Pt . 
4. But the Harmony of all its parts, and the manner in ad 

which it is represented, stamps a divine authority upon the 

Christian doctrine. > 
Like the stones of a well-constructed arch, every part of — 

the doctrine of revelation is not only essential to the rest, but 

occupies the exact place which gives union and stability to 

the whole. The different doctrines cohere. hey all unite 

in the guilt and corruption of man, and in the incarnation 

and sacrifice of Christ. If any one part be taken away, the 

remainder becomes disjointed and useless. For what is the 

doctrine of redemption, without that of the fall? or that of 

the fall, without the doctrine of redemption? And what is 

the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, unless sustained by both the 

preceding? And what is the infinitely holy character of God, 

if separated from the other doctrines, of which it is the key- 

stone—the essential, primary part, which knits the whole arch 

together ? 
Redemption displays, also, in combination and harmony, 

all the divine perfections in undiminished, yea, augmented 

glory. To exercise mercy and grace in accordance with all 

the ends of justice ; to pardon, and yet to express the utmost 

abhorrence of sin; to unite truth in the same act with com- 

passion ; to display a manifold wisdom in the way of recon- 

ciling the ends of a holy legislation with the salvation of the 

sinner ; to exhibit all the divine perfections in one scheme 

which shall obscure none, and yet give to mercy the occasion 

of “rejoicing against judgment,’’*—all this is the evidence 

of a harmony truly divine. 


* James ii. 13. 
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Nor do the representations of this scheme fail to give the 
just impression of thig beautiful accordance. All the sacred 
Writers unite in the great outline. It runs through the Bible. 
The same view of man, and his sin and guilt ; the same view 
of God, and his glorious sovereignty and perfections ; the 
same view of Christ, and his person and sacrifice ; the game 
view of justification and acceptance before God; the same 
view of the sanctifying influences of the Spirit, of the means 
of grace, and the hopes of glory, pervade every part of the 


Scriptures. The degrees of light cast on the details of the 


scheme differ, but the main principles are the same. Isaiah 
developes and confirms the writings of Moses ;* Paul attaches 
his doctrine of justification to that of Abraham.t Abel’s 
offering is celebrated in one of the last of the apostolical epis- 
tles.t Every thing is accordant and consistent, as becomes 
a divine revelation. 


Contrast with this harmony the contradictions of infidelity 


7 


‘and paganism. ‘In the mythology of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, and in the fantastical legends of India, China or 
Japan, we find many fragments of Scripture history blended 
with fictions of the most, extravagant kind ; but nothing solid, 
coherent; nothing which indicates one superintending and 
controlling mind pervading the whole.’§ In Mahometanism 
I need not say there is no connection or consistency in the 
system itself. The Bible alone contains a clear, uniform, 
harmonious representation of religious doctrine, of man’s fall 
and recovery, of this world and the next, of time and eternity. 
And this argument is stronger, if we recollect the different 
ages when the sacred penmen lived, and their number and 
diversity of talents and character. Nothing is more rare than 
a consistent statement of a few facts of contemporary history. 
Constant experience teaches us, that in the representation of 
religious doctrines, discrepancies continually occur. If only 
three or four writers compose a few different works on any 
given subject, the disagreements will be endless. But here, 
in the Bible, we have more than thirty various authors, com- 
posing between sixty and seventy different works, living, some 
fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, and some a 
hundred years after: of all the various classes of society— 
kings, legislators, prophets, magistrates, captains of armies 
* Isaiah li. 1, 2. t Rom. iv. : 

¢ Heb. xi. 4. § Bishop Van Mildert. 
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fishermen, tent-makers—some of whom compose history, 
Some poetry, others devotional exercises; some biography, 
others hortatory epistles; whilst a large number deliver proph- 
ecies, uniting exhortation and warning with predictions of 
future events ;—and yet they all a ree; a harmony runs 
through all their productions on ll the great subjects of re- 
vealed truth. And this in a continued series of writings for | 
sixteen hundred years, in a country which has scarcely before 

or since produced a single author of eminence, but which be- 

gan and finished its literary course with this wonderful suc- . , 
cession of harmonious and accordant books. Such a proof ¥ 
of divine contrivance speaks for itself, and is irresistible. 

‘I can no more believe,” says Bishop Gastrel, “the whole 
Christian scheme an imposture of mere human contrivance, = ~~ 
than I can believe that all the materials which composed the 
city of Rome met together and put themselves into form. For 
as I cannot see what should give these materials a determi- 
nate motion towards the building of that city, no more can I 
comprehend what should influence or determine a man to 
frame and contrive such a history and religion as the Chris- 
tian. And as it is impossible to believe that, if all the mate- 
rials necessary for the building of Rome had, by some extraor- 
dinary motion, been carried to that place, they would have 
fashioned themselves, and fell into that exact form we find that 
city built in, so, likewise, is it equally impossible to conceive 
that, if there was an end or motive in nature sufficient to de- 
termine a man to invent such a religion as the Christian, he 
should have made and contrived it, in all its parts and cir- 
cumstances, just such as it is delivered to us in the Scriptures.’”* 

5. But the divine excellency of the Scripture doctrines ap- 
pears in their MEETING ALL THE NECESSITIES OF MAN, AND 
YET PROMOTING THE ENDS OF GoD’s MORAL GOVERNMENT. 

The manner in which the Christian revelation meets the 
exigencies of man we noticed somewhat particularly in our 
preceding lecture,t and we have alluded to it in our present. 
What further, then, can be necessary to be said on the de- 
tails? What more need be stated on the doctrines of the in- 
carnation and sacrifice of Christ, and of the operations of the 
Holy Spirit, as meeting the wants of man—his want of merit, 

- his want of strength—his want of knowledge, his want of 
happiness? It is the peculiarity of revelation that it provides 





’  * Bishop Gastrel, in Bp. Van Mildert’s Lectures. t Lect. xiv. 
VOL. II. 5 
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a remedy for all our misery ; and it is the peculiarity of that 
remedy to be applicable to the precise bearings of our case. 
Nor are the other doctrines of the being, and perfections, and 
law of Almighty God, and of the guilt of sin, and of the resur- 
rection of the dead, and eternal judgment, less adapted for 
the exigencies which man’s ignorance of God, of himself, 
of a future state, and of the grounds of the final sentence, 
present. 

. This is the obvious excellency of the Scripture doctrines, 


_ that they altogether provide a complete and most surprising 
~ recovery for man from the ruins of the fall; restoring him to 


the favor of God by the immense blessing of forgiveness, and 
to the moral image of God by the purifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit. 

But how, it may be asked, can the same acts promote the 
special ends of God’s moral government, to which they seem 
rather to be hinderances, or, at least, exceptions? They doso 
in various ways. — 

The great propitiation of Christ magnifies the law of God, 
by sustaining the penalty of it; whilst his previous obedience 
honored all its precepts. Never was the inseparable connec- 
tion between sin and misery so exhibited as in the cross of 
Christ. Never was the holiness of God and his hatred of 
moral evil so manifested. Never was the honor of the divine 
government and its inflexible purity so demonstrated. 

Nor does the way in which the blessing of pardon is to be 
received less clearly promote the same ends. For what atti- 
tude must man assume when he applies for the benefit? That 
of a culprit; that of a penitent, vindicating God and con- 
demning himself; that of a rebel, returning to his allegiance, 
and admitting the equity of the law which he has violated. 

And what must follow on his justification? A life of obe- 
dience, ftom gratitude and love; the necessity of which is 
not lessened, though the place it occupies is, of course, from 
the whole scheme of salvation, changed. And does not this 
obedience, from a principle of love, vindicate and promote 
the ends of God’s holy government, when it is produced by 
the grace of redemption, in those who were before open trans- 
gressors and rebels ? 

Again: what is the very faith which justifies, but a holy 
principle, the source of all future obedience ; though in the 
act of justification it is only as the hand_which lays hold of — 
the Saviour’s merits? And what are the grace and opera-— 
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tions of the Holy Spirit, but a spring of renewea love and 
subjection to God? And what are the manifestations of the 
last judgment, but the proofs of- moral and religious charac- 
ter in man, displayed before the assembled universe ? 

Thus admirably are the necessities of man supplied, on the 
one hand; and ends of moral government, in the dispen- 
sations of the Almighty, established triumphantly, on the 
other; whilst the union of those apparently contradictory 
points illustrates that divine wisdom which pervades the whole 
doctrine of revelation. hf 

6. This impression will be strengthened if we consider 
that the revealed doctrines are at once DEEPLY HUMILIATING 
AND IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE CONsSOLATORY. The peculiar 
truths of the Bible are, indeed, most humiliating :—they lay 
man low ; they strip him of his fancied righteousness, and 
imagined power ; they empty him of the conceit and self-de- 
pendence with which he swells. A salvation by grace, a jus- 
tification by faith; a sanctification, the seeds of which are 
implanted by the Holy Spirit, and all the fruits of it matured 
by the same divine Comforter—all this is most humiliating. 
Then the partial discoveries which the doctrines of revelation 
make, oppose the pride of man’s understanding ; partial, not 
as to their practical uses, but as to the whole compass of them, 
the various consequences which flow from them, and many 
circumstanées with which they are connected. 

The mysteries of Scripture, again—which is only another 
word for man’s ignorance—humble man: mysteries as to the 
purposes of the Almighty ; mysteries as to the manner of the 
divine subsistences in the holy Trinity; mysteries as to the 
entrance of moral evil ; mysteries as to the union of the two 
natures in the person of Christ; mysteries as to the opera- 
tions of grace in accordance with the accountableness and 
efforts of man—these and other points, impenetrable to the 
human understanding, are no doubt most humiliating. 

And yet, under the circumstances of the case, and as con- 
nected with the abundant consolations which flow from them, 
they prove the excellency of the very system which they seem 
to obscure; for, had not this scheme been far beyond human 
Capacities and discoveriés, it need not have been revealed. 
And in a communication from the all-comprehending mind— 
the infinite and eternal God—mysteries are the natural and 

‘necessary result of our limited faculties. How can man com 
_ prehend the whole will, and the manner of subsistence, an 
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the modes of operations of the glorious Jehovah? That a 
divine revelation should, in some respects, be clothed with in- 
comprehensibility, is one proof of its divine origin. I say in 
some respects; for the doctrines of revelation are not myste- 
rious in all their parts. The statements and facts are clear 
and intelligible ; it is only in modes and essences that incom- 
prehensibility is involved. As in the works of creation, 
though we cannot penetrate to the hidden nature of things, 
and in that view all is mystery, yet we can discern traces 
enough of a divine hand, to adore the unsearchable goodness 
and wisdom of the great Architect and Author. 

Nay, the very humility which these obscurities tend to pro- 
‘ duce is one mark of the divine excellency of revelation; be- 
cause the malady of man was pride, which these are espe- 
cially calculated to cure. 

And, then, WHAT SOURCES OF CONSOLATION are opened in 
these mysterious truths! Where is there a spring of com- 
fort to man, which does not rise from a doctrine. surrounded 
in some view with impenetrable darkness? ; Whence any 


peace of conscience but from. the mysterious sacrifice of the_ 


cross? Whence the disposition and power to repent and seek 
God, but from the mysterious influence of the Spirit? 
Whence the softest consolations of the heart in trouble, but 
from the mysterious communion of God with the soul? 
And what is there so consolatory as that incarnation of the 
Son of God, which is shrouded with the deepest darkness? 
It is in this mystery that are involved the condescension and 
pity of the Almighty. It is here that the invisible God be- 
comes tangible, as it were, and perceptible to man. It is 
here that the distance and dread which sin has interposed 
are removed. 

In short, the one stupendous act of the love of God in the 
gift of his Son, which is the distinguishing truth of Chris- 
tianity, is so incomparably consoling, and at the same time so 
humiliating, as to form, from this united impression, the 
strongest evidence of its divine glory and excellency. It is 
here the restorative character of revealed truth rises to the 
highest point—that all is shown to be summed up in an exhi- 
bition of divine love—that every thing else is seen to be only 
preparatory to this, or consequent upon it. This is the 
epitome of the Christian doctrines. | Redemption is the mani- 
festation of the character of love in: the ever-blessed God. 
The incarnation is, so to speak, LOVE ITSELF MADE MAN} 
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whilst the operations of the Holy Ghost are a diffusion of the 
same divine love. 

How does this consideration raise these internal evidences ! 
how does it invest them with a matchless excellency! how 
does it render the very mysteries which result from the infi- 
nite condescension of God, in taking our nature upon him, a 
part of the proof of their divine origin! how do the very 
depths of darkness, with which we feel ourselves surrounded 
in certain points of view, enhance the consolation which flows 
in a full tide upon the soul, from the practical effects and 
tendencies of the doctrines which arise from them, and which 
guide and illuminate our path! 


And here we might close the argument of this Lecture ; 
but there remains one additional point of great weight, illus- 
trating the whole of what we have been observing, and ele- 
vating the proof to a yet loftier height. For, besides these 
separate marks of glory and excellency in the Christian doc- 
trine, we would call your attention to the MAGNITUDE AND 
SUBLIMITY OF THE GREAT DESIGN OF ALMIeGutTy Gop, oF 
WHICH THEY ARE THE RESULT. A plan, formed before the 
ages, is revealed in the Christian Scriptures. Its greatness 
and sublimity may be judged of from the compass it takes, 
the position it occupies, the effects it has produced. This stu- 
pendous project of redemption appears immediately after the 
fall, and is pursued to the close of the divine canon ; it in- 
volves in its course all the operations of a wonderful providence 
—all the miracles and prophecies of both Testaments; it 
proceeds onward still to the present hour; nor will it cease 
its progress till its grand consummation, in the conversion 
of the world and the glories of the latter days, and the giving 
up of the mediatorial kingdom to God, even the Father, ‘“ that 
God may be all in all.’’* 

This adds incomparably to the whole evidence of inward 
‘ excellency in the Christian scheme. It is not merely a 
method of redemption emanating from the divine character, 
simple, sublime, harmonious, advancing the ends of moral 
government, deeply humiliating and consolatory—but it is a 
scheme forming part of d plan devised, before the foundations 
of the world’ were laid, for the redemption of man from sin 
and misery by the Son and Spirit of God—a plan of which 
the brief outline and pledge was given in the first promise of 
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“the seed of the woman’*—a plan which the institution of 
sacrifice, the separation of Seth’s posterity from that of Cain, 
the destruction of the old world, the covenant with Noah, the 
dispetsion of Babel, and the calling of Abraham, were. the 
first means of promoting—and which the sojourning of the 
chosen family in Egypt, their: deliverance by the’ hand of 
Moses, and the dispensation of the law, with all its typical 
institutions, still further advancedt—a plan which is the com- 
manding principle of the whole revelation—the clew which 
- guides through all the mysterious dealings of the Almighty. 
The judges and kings, the princes and prophets; the sacred 
books of the different eras of the church ; especially the divine 
prophecies from the first voice of Isaiah to the last accents of 
Malachi—all subserved this vast project, which unlocks, like a 
master-key, every partof Scripture. This comprehends all the 
miracles and prophecies which we considered in former Lec- 
tures.t "This gives a unity and grandeur and importance to the 
doctrine of redemption, which heighten inconceivably its excel- 
lencies, and speak the divine hand from which it came. i 

The very conception of such a plan for accomplishing such 
holy, benevolent ends, by means so extraordinary, and run- 
ning through all the ages of time, could never have entered 
any finite mind. The declarations of its general purpose, 
given four thousand years before the incarnation,—which, 
standing between the former ages and the present, is the 
grand fact uniting all the dispensations of the Almighty,— 
could never have been made by man; or, if made, could 
never have been accomplished. Only an infinitely wise God 
could have formed such a project, stretching from the crea- 
tion to the consummation of all things; and only an omnis- 
cient and omnipotent Being could have promised and effected 
the gradual accomplishment of it. 

Man’s plans are earthly, contiguous, narrow, variable, in- 
complete. Man’s plans are, like himself, feeble and limited in 
project, low and debased in pursuit, partial and unsatisfactory 
in result. The plan of redemption is, like its Author, spirit- 
ual, exalted, uniform, extensive, successful. ‘The plan of re- 
demption is the centre around which, from the beginning of 
the world, all the works of providence and all the dispensa- 
tions of grace have been revolving. The parts of the design 
which we see are only a small division of the whole, and 
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may assume, in our view, the appearance of disorder ; but all 
is one glorious and consistent purpose. Time moves on, and 
fresh events develop something more of the roll of the divine 
will relating to it. We are yet in the midst of the undccom- 
plished series. The facts of the incarnation and of the super- 
natural propaga ion and preservation of the gospel in the 
world, assure us of the fulfilment of the whole design ; whilst 
the manifest state of the world and the church seems anxious- 
ly to wait for the blessing. i 
The very grandeur and consistency of the accomplished 
parts of this plan declare its author; and, when considered 
in connection with the pure and benevolent object of it, the 
infinite contrivances apparent in its several divisions, and the 
divine interferences manifest in its progress, would of itself 
form a decisive, independent proof of the Christian revela- 
tion. But when this is joined on upon the vast mass of the 
ernal evidences, and is viewed only as a subsidiary proof, 
a mind already convinced of the truth of the religion, 
hich is the exact position which the internal evidences oc- 
y,) the force which it possesses for confirming our faith is 
utterly irresistible. It wants no learning, no criticism, no 
long study, to pérceive the energy of such an argument. 
Science and learning, indeed, are very important when duly 
employed, and on no subject more than religion. But the 
% manding truths of Christianity are open to all, just as its 
~1 ies are incomprehensible to all. The glorious orb of 
is not a more immediate and irrefragable proof of a benefi- 
cent and all-wise Creator, than THe Sun or Ricureovsness, 
as our Saviour is termed by the holy prophet,* is of the truth 
of the Christian religion. And as the poorest and most illit- 
erate peasant can feel the warmth and light and joy which its 
rays diffuse, as gratefully as the most learned philosopher, 
(though he cannot speculate upon the theory of light or the 
laws of the planetary system,) so can the humblest disciple 
as distinctly perceive the glory and excellency, the vital 
warmth and light and joy of the Sun of Righteousness, as 
the most profound Christian scholar, though he cannot detail 
the historical proof of it, or defend his religion by argument. 
But as, in the case of the natural sun, no glory in the ob- 
ject can be perceived by him who wants the faculty to discern 
it, so can no moral excellency in redemption be perceived by 
him who has a mind darkened by pride and prejudice, and 
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habits of vive and worldliness. He wants the faculty. He 
must be directed to that preparatory work of self-observation, 
submission to the external evidences of Christianity, accept- 
ance of all the contents of the religion on the authority of 
the religion itself, study of these contents on their own prin- 
ciples and by their proper light, prayer for the aid of the 
Holy Spirit—in order that his mind, being purged and 
strengthened, may be able to discern “ the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord.”* 

Much of what we have stated cannot but appear strange, 
inconsistent, extravagant to the unpractised and uninstructed 
mind of man in his natural darkness and prejudices, and 
making only some guesses at revelation, as a blind man of 
colors. Itis enough if we direct him to those introductory 
studies which shall lead him to the full light fo truth, if hon- 
estly employed. The elements of every science must be first 
learned, before its last and noblest discoveries can be even 
conjectured, much l:ss comprehended or judged of a 
Nor doth this ignorance at all lessen the real glory and ex- 
cellency of these discoveries, as perceived by the humble and 
experienced disciple. ; 

I appeal to every such disciple, wHrTHER THE INWARD 
EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, FROM ITS PECULIAR DOCTRINES, 
does not rise brighter and brighter upon his view, as he can 


enter into the practical uses and bearings of them, and can 
dismiss from his mind the intrusions of forbidden curiosity.. 
Task whether every year doth not add something to his deeply- 
seated conviction of the infinite love of God in the gift of a 
Saviour for the redemption of man. I ask whether the di- 
vine character from which all the doctrines of revelation 
emanate—the simplicity and yet grandeur of those discoy- 
eries—their harmony—their illustration of the glories of God’s 
moral government—their humiliating as well as consolatory 
tendency, do not pour a flood of light upon his mind ; do not 
fall in with all his conceptions of congruity and fitness in a 
divine proceeding, and strengthen all the results of external 
evidences. I ask him whether, when he can most clearly 
disembarrass himself from matters of speculation, and, relin- 
quishing @ priori reasoning, can repose most entirely in the 
practical uses of divine truth, he does not most forcibly feel 
its elevating, sanctifying, consoling effects. 

Yes; this is the result of the whole subject which we have 
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been reviewi ;—the exhibition of the divine character of 
love in the gift of a Saviour invariably produces A CorRRE- 
SPONDENT LOYE AND GRATITUDE TO GOD ON THE PART OF 
THE TRUE Curist An—the love of God to ‘man is calcul ted, 
is designed to call forth man’s love to God in return. Love 
to God is the natural consequence of such a display. Just as 
danger is calculated to excite fear; and proposed good, hope ; 
and unexpected deliverance, joy; so such love, on the part of 
God, is calculated to excite the love of admiration and grati- 
tude and r , in the breast of man.* ‘ ‘ 

And thus a divine excellency shines forth, not only from 
the separate characters of the doctrines of Christianity—not 
only rom the great design formed before the ages, of which 
excellency they are the expressions; but also in THE IMME- 
‘DIATE EFFECTS AND RESULTS OF THE WHOLE, in man’s obe- 
dient and grateful love to God, and devotedness of heart to 
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TITUS I. 11—15. ili 


For the grace of God that bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and godly 
tn this present world; looking for that blessed hope and 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that he might 

redeem u all iniquity, and purify un: himself a 

peculiar p zealous of good works. These things spea 

buke with all 
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we have two advantages. 

. mprehension of man than the pre- 
ceding topics. The doctrines which we considered in our 
last Lecture, are in themselves matters of pure revelation. 
Not so the morals. Here we are in some measure at home. 
For though Christianity lays down the rule of them in a new 
extent and purity, employs her own means to make them practi- 
cable, connects them with her revealed doctrines, and enforces 
them with her peculiar sanctions ; yet the precepts themselves 
are intelligible to man, address his conscience, fall in with all 
his convictions as an accountable creature, and have been, in 
many of their branches, acknowledged in every age and in 
every part of the world. 

A second advantage is the confessions of unbelievers, who, 
with one mouth, are compelled to admit the beauty of the 
Christian morals. They object, indeed, as we might antici- 
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pate, to some of the details of them; and they have no real 
desire, as we shall show, to promote the interests of morality. 
But their acknowledgments are, therefore, the more impor- 
tant, when they allow that “the gospel is one continued les- 
son of the strictest morality; of justice, of benevolence, and 
of universal charity,”* and when they declare they would 
preserve Christianity, for the sake of its moral influence on 
the common people. : Acie Ate 

With these points in our favor, let us consider—rue Ex- 
TENT AND Purity of the Christian morals. The manner in 
which they are RENDERED PRACTICABLE. Their INSEPARA- 
BLE CONNECTION with every part of the revelation, and es- 
pecially with its peculiar doctrines. And the sanctions by 
which they are ultimately enforced.t Pall 
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* Bolingbroke—Herbert, also, Shaftesbury, Collins, Woolston, Tin- 
dal, Chubb, applaud the Christian morals. ume and Gibbon admit 
the same. . 

t The text contains a summary of each of these particulars :— 

1, The extent and purity of the gospel precepts: Denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts—live soberly, righteously, and godly in this pres- 
ent world—zealous of good works. 

2. The manner in which they work: Purifying unto himself a pecu- 
liar people. 

3. The connection with the doctrines of revelation: The grace of 
God, which bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men, teaching us. 
Looking for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity. 

4. The sanction: the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour, to judge the quick and dead ; and in what the closing words of 


the passage imply : These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke with all 
authority. Let no man despise thee. 
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2. There is, in the next Pee a COMPLETENESS in the 
Christian code of precepts. They insist on every virtue and 
duty for which man was originally formed; and forbid ever 
vice and sin contrary to his real relations and obligations. 

oe There is nothing wanting as it respects man’s intellectual or 

y ' moral powers ; nothing omitted of the duties which he owes 
to himself, to his neighbor, and to Almighty God: nor is there 
any thing impure or debasing intermixed with its.code. All is 
holy and consistent; in opposition to the heathen and Ma- 
hometan morals, where whatever is good itself is lost amidst 
the pernicious usages with which it is incorporated. 

_ 8. Then the Christian morals erect the only true and 
unbending sranpaRD or puTy to God and man; a stan- 
dard so high, and yet»so reasonable; a standard so un- 
known to any other religion, and yet, when: revealed, so 
obviously agreeable to the sovereignty of the ever-blessed 
Creatoaieas the relation in which man, the wor of his hands, a 
stands to him; a rd 
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this, that the Christian code omrrs MANY ~ 
eathenism, and INSISTS ON MANY REAL 
ones unknown to it. Christianity rejects from its catalogue 
of virtues, vanity, pride, the Jove of fame, jealousy of honor, 
resentment, revenge, hatred of enemies, contempt of the low 
and miserable, self-confidence, apathy under suffering, and 
patriotism in the sense of pushing conquest and upholding the 
interests of one nation to the hatred and injury of others; 
and she inserts humility, meekness, the forgiveness of per- 
sonal injuries, self-denial, abstraction of heart from earthly 
things, sympathy with the poor and mean, renunciation of 
confidence in self, cheerful resignation under affliction.t 


* Matt. xxii. 37—39, 


t The form of the argument from the mere purity and clearness of 
the gospel morals, is thus illustrated by an able American writer :— 
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5. Indeed, the Christian religion chiefly dwells on tne 
MILD AND RETIRING VIRTUES, in opposition to those which are 
of a more hardy and obtrusive character. She omits not, in- 
deed, courage, vigor of resolution, eagerness of zeal, forti- 
tude, perseverance, contempt of danger; but she dwells 
chiefly on lowliness, patience, silent and meek returns for 
ill usages, gentleness, compassion, allowances for thé preju- 
dices and failings of others. It is a consequence of this, that 


‘she founds her code on humility and self-denial, though she 


avoids moroseness, austerities, and whatever might verge to- 
wards melancholy and misanthropy. By laying man low, 
and giving him a just impression of his unworthiness before 
God and-man, and then, by teaching him to “deny un- 
godliness and worldly lusts,” she fixes the only firm founda- 
tion of istent morality, and especially of the milder vir- 






tues. But whilst all other religions, when they attempt this, 
» fall into foolish and absurd inj nction severities without 
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nothing to be virtuous, unless the motive as well as the mate- 
rial action be right; the divine law regulates the inward 
wheels and structure, of which the outward movement is the 
indication ; the divine law demands an abstinence from every 


“ There are certain primary principles of jurisprudence, beneficial to 
mankind under all circumstances. But no actual system of human 
jurisprudence has recognized such principles, and such alone. Every 
where, private cupidity, political ambition, ecclesiastical or professional 
superstition, prejudices of education, old habits, personal interests, en- 
eumber municipal law with idle forms, unmeaning distinctions, &c. 
If a code were to be presented professedly from heaven, and if it were 
found, on examination, to embody all that was excellent in human laws, 
to avoid imperfections, to supply deficiencies, to suit every form of civil 
polity, and all understandings, &c., would such a claim be without 
foundation ?”—Verplank. 
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appearance of evil, from the proximate causes of crime, from 
the scenes, the places, the books, the persons which create 

' the temptation. The divine law forbids doubtful indulgences, 
questionable pleasures, the approach towards the line of de- 
markation between virtue and vice, and bids men cultivate a 
decided intention and study of obeying God. 

7. Accordingly, Christian morality regards all outward 
forms of devotion and piety as MEANS TO A HIGHER END, and 
as only acceptable to God when connected with that higher’ 
end. In this it stands opposed to all false religions, which in- 
variably connive at the substitution of ceremonies and ablu- 
tions, for moral duty. What should be the end of religion is 
lost in the means. Christianity knows nothing of such com- 
promise. ‘“ Bring no more vain oblations,” is the remonstrance 
of the Lord by his prophet with the hypocritical people of his 
day—“‘ incense is an abomination unto me; your new moons 
and your appointed feasts, my soul hateth; they are a trouble 


.. unto me; 1 am weary to bear them.””* 7 
8 Further, the Christian precepts all hang together and 
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and when these are subjugated, the mild and retired 
t flourish ; whilst the same genuine love to our fellow 
men keeps them from falling into moroseness, and from being 
~ ~Jeavened with misanthropy. And thus the completeness of 
the Christian code, and the high standard which it erects, 
answer to the beautiful harmony of the various particular 
graces in the actual character of the Christian disciple. 
9. For this is the last remark which I offer under this head. 
The Christian morals go to form a PARTICULAR SORT OF 
CHARACTER, of such excellence as no other system of ethics 
ever aimed at. Some of the separate duties of the gospel 
were not unknown to heathen philosophy ;—fortitude, chasti- 
ty, truth, justice, equanimity, the doing to others as we would 
they should do unto us, &c.; but the extent and purity of the 
Christian morals appear, as in the other points already men- 
tioned, so especially in this, that they go to form a character 
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perfectly attainable, and yet altogether new and lovely—a 
character in which humility and self-knowledge are so inter- 
woven with meekness, spirituality, disregard to earthly things, 
denial of selfishness in all its forms, prompt and sympathizing 
benevolence, active zeal in advancing the temporal and spir- 
itual welfare of mankind, patience under sufferings, forgive- 
s of injuries, persevering effort in every good word and 
work, as to form a temper and conduct so excellent and 
praise-worthy, and yet so unknown to heathen moralists, as to 
stamp upon Christianity the seal of its heavenly origin. And 
this is the more remarkable, because Christianity considers 
all separate acts of virtue as essentially defective, unless they 
are directed to the formation of this very character, and are 
“ adorned with—what is completely understood to be the sum- 
mary of m¢ excellence—the Christian spitit and temper. 


~ *” > a ¥ ; 
° 2 . Ref —_ ts . 
Loe og Tt. But it _may naturally be n WHAT wa mors THE 
Re- , ] EPTS PRACTICABLE— .. 
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t | thus g forth fru 

dant. e call all this Christian r 1orals, from 
anguage of mankind; but the truth is, it is holines be- 
dience to God, sprriruaLity ; which as much exceeds what 
unbelievers call morality, as a living man surpasses a picture.* 
No other religion but that of the Bible takes cognizance of 
the heart ; and yet that is the place where all effective morals 
must begin; and therefore no other religion but that of the 
Bible pursues the wise and practicable course. Other morals 
end in theory; Christian morals lead to solid and positive 
action. 

2. In the next place, the gospel aims at achieving its ob- 
ject BY THE FORMATION OF HABITS, which are a second na- 
ture, or rather, the effect of that new nature, which, as we 
saw in our last Lecture, and shall soon see again, Christian- 
ity infuses. It works not by occasional impulses, or by acts 
without principles; but by principles carried out into acts, 









* And. Fuller. Gospel its own Witness. 
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and thus creating determinate and holy habits—the only way 
to operate, effectually and permanently, so far as we can 
judge, on a creature like man; in whom repeated acts, 
whether of corporeal skill, intellectual effort or moral virtue 
produce a facility by repetition, and recur on the recurring 
occasion with augmented ease, and with less labor of reason- 
ing and delay in comparing opposing probabilities. It is thus 
the racer (both in a natural and spiritual sense of the word) 
acquires vigor in his course, the wrestler in his struggle, the 
soldier in his combat, the scholar in his discipline.* Holy 
habits result in the formation of what we mean by CHARACTER, 
which is the end revelation has in view in its morals. 

3. Christianity, further, directs men to aim at THE VERY 
HIGHEST ATTAINMENTS, WHILST SHE ENCOURAGES THE WEAK ; 
EsT EFForTS. Never did any religion but the Christian lay ~ 
man so lo in abasement and self-humiliation, and yet, atthe 
same time, raise him to such a height of holy pursuit, “and. ~~ 
cheer him with such encouragements, under his eakness. = 
-. and failures. Thus it unites every t ing requisite»in the 
moral machinery which is'to operate upon man. “It applies a 
mighty lever, so to speak, which lifts him up from the depths 
into which he was sunk, and places him on the elevated 

course where he is to run his race. It says to him, “Be _* 

is God - “+ and then adds, ‘Come unto me, all 

ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”"{ 
At bids nan aim at the standard of supreme love to Almighty 
God, and of love to his neighbor for God’s sake; and yet as- 
- sures him that it will not ‘ break the bruised reed nor quench 
the smoking flax.”§ It never says to him, ‘ You have done 
enough, you have attained a sufficient measure of holiness ;” 
and yet it never says to him, ‘‘ Your faulty efforts are anac-: 
ceptable, your imperfect beginnings are useless.” In short, it 
animates the advanced disciple to higher attainments, and 
condescends to the infant scholar in his incipient efforts: it 
never lowers its standard, on the one hand, nor discourages 
the feeblest essays, on the other; but unites the loftiest 
aim with the most genuine humility in the temper of its aspi+ 
rants: and thus carries the clearest testimony within itself of 

a divinely-inspired code. 

Again: revelation works its practical precepts by KEEPING 

























* Butler, Horsley, &c. t Lev. xi. 44. 2 Pet. i. 15, lo. 
¢ Matt. xi. 29, 30. § Isaiah xlii. 3. 
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ALOOF FROM SECULAR Poticy and inferior ends. There is a 
superiority, a freedom from low objects and concerns and 
partisanships, a ae and elevated, and undeviating pur- 
pose in Christian morals, which exempt them from the scuffle 
of human passions and local ambition. There is no trim- 
ming, no an no eye-service, no agceptance. < of per- 
sons, no yielding to the interests of this or that party, of this 
or that. Individual ; no subserviency to petty projects or 
» shuman contrivances; nothing like the schemes of hea- 
then morality, where all was made to bend to state policy 
and the ends of national aggrandizement. Christian mo- 
rality knows nothing of t is. She teaches rulers and 
subjects theif mutual duties ; but in terms applicable to all» 
governments and every ~— of polity. She ever keeps in 


of fa avored few, but the general wel- 
se ae and st tt as the creatures of Almighty 
Saal 

ie Ghrictianity: ‘sets men. es also, by ioiserak. her code 

IN THE Sach or IMS AND CLEAR, ECISIVE PROHIBITIONS, 
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naxims of the book off Serarbs are in every inoue 
evelation, thus, does not reason as a philosopher, but com- 
mands as a lawgiver. We observed this in a former Lec- 
‘ture;* but this is the place for applying the remark to the 
morals of the Bible. Revelation utters with sententious au- 
thority her brief determinations, as occasions req ae (2 popu- 
lar language, for the understanding of all; and “man 
to collect, as he can, her maxims into systems, or compare 
and illustrate them by the aid of sound reason and conscience. 
Human treatises on morals stop to define and prove every 
duty, to contrast it with its proximate defect and excess, and 
to reduce the whole to an elaborate system. Revelation takes 
for granted that man -knows what temperance, chastity, for- 
titude, benevolence mean, or may learn them from other 


* Lect. xiv. 
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* the infidelity of Peter, and the dispute between Paul 
* Barnabas, to say nothing of the accounts of the ignoranc 
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sources, and contents herself with binding them on the con- 
science. The consequence is, that a child at school, in a 
Christian country, knows more of the standard of morals, and 
the details of social virtue, than the most learned of the an- 
cient sages. 

Allied with the preceding observation is the remark, that 
the gospel works its moral system by setting every thing forth 
by STRONG AND AFFECTING EXAMPLES. This, like almost 
every thing else in this fruitful subject, is peculiar to Chris- © 
tianity. All its precepts are illustrated and embodied in the 
historical parts of the Bible. All the separate virtues, duties, 
graces, acts of abstinence and self-denial, effects of the Chris- 
tian spirit, and of its principles carried out into habit and 
character, are set forth in the lives of Christ and his apostles. 

All the infirmities, and errors, and vices to beshunned,are- _ 
exposed in the fearful punishments of guilty nations, inthe de- 
struction of the cities of the plain, in the deluge, in the cap-..  , 
tivity of Babylon, in the lives of wicked princes—Pharaoh, : 
Saul, Ahab, Jehu, Nebuchadnezzar. With this view, also, 
the sins and falls of the true servants of God are held forth ~ 
for our caution, with a fidelity unknown except in the inspir- «_ 


ed Scriptures—the drunkenness of Noah, the incest of Lot, ~~ 
the falsehoods uttered by Abraham and Jacob, the irritated”. 







expressions of Moses, the sin, the gross and awf sin, of 
avid,* the rashness of Josiah. And in the New Testa ment, 


dulness of our Lord’s disciples, and of the corruption of s 

of the converts in the first churches ;—these examples deter 

from vice by ex osing it in its darkest colors, and by marking 

the severe judgments of God which followed his most holy — 

and sincere servants in consequence of it.t 
2 

* A lesson this of the greatest moment to princes, as showing the © 
connection of the grossest transgression of the seventh commandment, 
with the concerted and aggravated breach of the sixth. 

+ The attempts made by infidel writers to misrepresent the purport 
of some of these narratives are too absurd to be noticed. The tenden- 
cy of the scriptural exposure of vice is to excite abhorrence ; to which 
the plainness and brevity of its descriptions, and even the directness 
of the terms which it prpoys: greatly conduce. 

It may be observed here, how pure and manly is the delineation of 
the Christian’s love to his Redeemer and to his fellow creatures, as de- 
tailed in the Scriptures. There is nothing of effeminacy, nothing that 
can be misinterpreted ; all is elevated and holy. In like manner, the 
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he w 


I do not dwell on the examples which hold forth the duties 
of parents and children, of masters and servants, of husbands 
and wives; nor on those which exhibit the minister, the mis- 

ary, the teacher of ens Nor do I dwell on the exam- 

ples which display the faults and excellencies of nations, of 
bodies politic, of legislators, of magistrates, of cutee and 
iritual societies. Tt is sufficient for me fo have shown the 
plan, in this respect, on which the Christian morals work—by 


. strong and affecting examples, — pre ie ue 


4 


I add only, that it proceeds by referring men to the aLt~ 
SEEING EYE OF Gop, and the constant aid of the Holy Spirit. 
Christian mo orality is pe the faith of the invisible God 
who seeth in habitual persuasion of the» 


“agency ee ‘ewed Saint, which jis getyied to. pall font 
ete 
‘this 5 to consider — 


Te The mcontrable a OF THE MORALS OF 
RISTIANITY WITH EVERY OTHER ‘PART OF REVELATION, 















_ ESPECIALLY WITH 1 Ts LIAR DOCTRINE! 
notwithstanding this t and purity. of the Chris- 
theory of morals, and those subordinate means by which 


emains— W hat is to set the machine 
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ut are to constitute the prevailing 
} ed duty 2 Every rule is a Gonpigainty and | = con- 


F orks, the question 






erf i, because we have to conquer Soma passions—ut 
al, because morals are de for all men—permanent, - 
De: use virtue is necessary fo all place 
oe, then, the peculiar truths 
:Mbilice. other parts of revelation w 
mseparably connected, appear in 4 r 
on the deep and ample basis of the Christia 
_ the whole superstructure of Christian morals is 
Tue Facrs on which these doctrines rest, PREPA\ 
THE OPERATION OF MOTIVES most powerful, universal and per- 
manent. 








accounts, the necessary accounts, of vice and crime, are most pure ; 
and calculated, like the inquiries of a physician, to promote the recov- 
of man. A few expyessions have acquired an import, from the 
mere lapse of time since our English translation was made, not origi 
nally designed, and are instantly corrected by every teader, ad 
? Frassynous. . P 
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The facts of the fall and corruption of man; of the mercy 
of God in the gift of his own Son ; of the birth, sufferings 
and death of Jesus Christ ; of the descent and operations of 
the Holy Ghost; of the promulgation of the Christian reli- 
gion and its offers to mankind—these great facts fill the mind 
of the penitent with such a sense of the awful justice of God, 
of the inconceivable evil of sin, of the unspeakable love and 
mercy of the Almighty to a guilty world, as prepare for the 
formation of the Christian character; as make sin the object © © 
of abhorrence, and holiness of choice and pursuit. The facts 
of Christianity, brought home to man’s heart, and having their 
influence actually upon his conscience, that ‘is, being truly 
- believed, render morals practicable, natural, delightful. The 
~ machine is set at work. Exactly as the immoralities of the 
heathens were connected with their vile superstitions, werea 
a part of them, were permitted by the laws of every heaten 
people, and incorporated with the usages of their temples and 
their religion; so the pure and lovely morality of the gospel <v 
is connected with the racrs of Christianity, forms a part of 
the religion, and is incorporated with all its worship and ob- ~ 
servances. “sige ‘ : te 
Further, the doctrines of revelation are EXPRESSLY DESI 
ep and admirably adapted to produce Christian obedience. 
He that receives Christianity aright, not only believes th * 
facts on which it rests, but embraces the peculiar doctrines) a 
» which explain those facts, in order that he may become tl 




















F servant of God. He receives the doctrine of man’s gui tand 
9 a 
- . condemnation, and there earns to mourn over and forsak : 
eae | = Ti . 4: A i A 
every sin; he:receives | tidings of joy in the salvation 
of ( | tl be 


eys this new master in ee! 

— . . he Yo 

i receives the doctrine of justifica= 

, and he proves.that faith by its proper effects; 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, and he implores 


wa practise the law of God; he receives the doctrine of 
the sacraments and other means of grace, and by them he 
obtains strength for persevering obedience. And why should 
I say a word of the immediate connection of the doctrines of 
the holy character of God and of the resurrection of the dead 
and eternal judgment, with that obedience which cannot, even 
by supposition, be disjoined in the Christian’s mind and con- 
science from them? Thus there is no truth conveyed in the 
doctrines, without a correspondent obligation enforced in the 
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precepts. Holiness is the end in view of the whole revela- 
tion, modified by the particular dispensation of the Son and 
Spirit of God. All meritorious confidence is, indeed, re- 
nounced ; but “the dusty) necessity”* of good works is great- 
ly increased by ev relating to our salvation, 

For it is further ed, that the peculiar doctrines of 
reel elation go to form exactly THAT SORT OF CHARACTER, AND 
NO OTHER, WHICH THE MORALS REQUIRE; and that the pre- 
cepts delineate and require that sort of character, and no 
‘other, which the doctrines to form—that peculiar Chris- 
tian spirit, 1 mean, which 7. have already shown to be the 
end in view in the performance of each particular duty. The 
Christian spirit is humble and lowly ; founded on renuncia- 


tion of self-tighteousness and self-confidence ; warmed with. 


ra meee and sympathy for the spiritual and tempo- 
ral. ts of man; accompanied with meekness, patience 
and forgiveness of injuries. And it is obvious that the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the gospel go to form this sort of character, 
and no other. For the facts on which they rest inspire a gen- 
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eral abhorrence of 






sin, and an admiration of the love of God; 
and the proper consequence of ‘receiving the doctrines is to 






“per correspond :: the result, therefore, of a cor- 
| acquiescence in all the es will be the formation of 
















lelineate and require. 
man, prc ducing humiliation and pe 
of forgiveness and of sancti 

and obedience : the more the 
and habits, the more powerful 
Siginprese of the Christian ¢ 
_- This we find to be the case 
whelming Love or Curis constrai 
necessity, as it were, upon the pe 
himself, but unto him that loved h 
him, and rose again.” “ He is not his 2h +He 
cated, made over, resigned by a voluntary surrender, to the 
service of his divine Lord. ‘T’hus, gratitude, admiration, love 
of God and man, detachment from the world, spirituality of 
mind, patience under ‘injuries ; that is, the very character 
which the morals delineate and demand, is the natural result 
of the peculiar doctrines. These great discoveries, brought 
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near and made effectual by the Holy Spirit, are an ever-living 
spring of vigorous and self-denying obedience. ‘They per 
petually supply principles of hatred of sin, of self-abasement, 
of thankfulness and joy; which, like “a fountain, feed the 
streams of actual effort and practi ities of 

Once more, the promises and privileges of the* gospel are 
attached to CERTAIN DISPOSITIONS AND STATES OF 
which are essential parts of the morals of revelation. The 
promises are chiefly made to certain characters—to those who 
are meek, to those who pray, to those who seek God, to those. 
who quit the society of the wicked, to those who iove their 
brethren, to those who watch, to those who ) persevere in well- 
doing, &c.; ; that is, the promises are the most direct motives, 
not only to “obedience, but to that particular sort of obedience 
which distinguishes the true Christian. What can be re 
striking instance of this, than our Lord’s attaching the most < 
difficult of all duties—the forgiving of personal injuries—to ~ 
the most exalted of all blessings, God’s forgiveness of sins? 
so that, in every age and every part of the world, wherever 
Christianity spreads, the duty. lost| opposed to our natural 
corruption, and yet most characteristic of the peace and puri- « 
ty of the gospel, is indissolubly united with the most promi-. 
nent doctrine of revelation eae of sins in Jesus 
Christ. 
a It is another 1 lead in chain of argument, that Chris- — 
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: the recompense | sta of. ieee and nota falter 
jfile. + insight into st d loftier heights of knowledge. Most 
abe false religions proj 


) re ard their votaries by drawing 
concen from the vulgar eye their hi en 

doo superstitions, those of China, the 
( et thus. They fall in with the 
he ambition of knowledge in man. 
r 1 to intellectual excellency, and pro-' 
wers, as the recompense of their present at- 
ents, further advances in holiness, in the love of God, 
in the obedience of Christ, in meetness for heaven. Thus, 
all her promises bear upon morals, and tend to strengthen the 
obligations of them. 

The doctrine of the HEAVENLY sTaTe, and of the prepara- 
tion for the employments of it, give the ‘last seal to the truth 
of what we are now considering—the connection of the 
morals of Christianity with its peculiar discoveries. For what 
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is the doctrine of the. heavenly state, but that holiness is its 
very element, a all sin, all impurity, all error, all defect, 
will excluded ; ; and that it is to be prepared for by that 


Spine, A ehh ie faith love, that meekness and spirit- 
ity, whi 


bud, are to be expanded in all their 

feu ry fragrance in” that more genial soil? Holiness 
refore, the first stage, the commencement, the dawn 

of that lg 8 of which heaven is the completion, the end, 


* the effulgence like the wretched paradise of Mahome- 


aie 


ah, and the Jong se 
alps 1—what, vha 
ea disobedient nation 1 


‘tanism, whic its impurities into the very heart of its 
precepis, by the voluptuous and degrading pleasures which it 
promises in its, ts paradise, Christianity impresses this mastegg. 
truth upon man, that what we are in this world, we shall be 
in another ; that a future state will dev elop, not "change, the 

ter acquired on earth; that life is the seed-time, of 
which the hapreet ed reaped throughout eternity. 


“And thie being the Siadninte relation of the Christian pre- 
cepts its great doctrines, why should I detain you by en- 
tering into the manner in which these precepts are involved 

IN ALL THE OTHER PARTS OF REVELATION? Tell me what 
chapter in the gy h s not filled with exhortations, ex- 
amples, warnings. P. it to me the historical book which 
is not fraught with Show me in the de- 

ial writings a ne ; 

t ardent pursuit obec 
- holy prophets, what is the scope 0 
so bold, so fervent? what the ad 
invi s? what the design 
atry ‘and rebellion’ of h 
~ their prophetic outline of 
the fies near at hand, 





















eye of God? will not dwell on nie seoiceten [ 
tory, and the epistles of the holy apostles, because every child 
knows that holiness is the end and scope of them. What is | 
‘there omitted, for example, by St. Paul, to enforce upon his 
converts, in all his writings, the obedience, the peculiar and 





characteristic obedience, “of Christianity 2? How often does 
he descend from the very heights of his holy doctrines, to 


urge some duty, to apis upon man some part of the Chris- 
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tian temper and conduct !* It is the glory o Christianity 
that her loftiest prophecies, her deepest myst ies, her most 
fervent devotions, not only inspire holiness, but aim at it, are 
essentially linked with it, and lose all their end if it be not 
produced. In short, as the precepts without the doctrines of 
revelation, prescribe an unattainable rule, so the doctrines 
without the precepts fail in their great purpose, evaporate in | 
mere emotions and sensibilities, and can neither sanctify nor _ 
save. _— A 

IV. But what, it may be asked, are THE SANCTIONS BY 
@nicn rut Curistran MorALs are ultimately enforced ? 

This is the important question. Whatever be the extent 
and purity of the rule, whatever the means by which pee “s 
whatever its inseparable connection with the doctrines of reve- 
lation, all is inefficient, unless the authority which it brings to bs 
bear upon the conscience, and the rewards and punishments 
attached to it, are weighty, solemn, efficacious. re aa 

A hand dissevered from the body, might as well be repre- 
sented as sufficient for the purpose of labor, as unconnected 
and unauthoritative principles for the purposes of morality. 

Heathen morals, in addition to innumerable other deficien- 
cies, labored under one which aes aN to the whole system; 
they had no sanction, no authority, no knowledge clear and 
definite of a futa e state or eternal judgment. The faint - 
light of reason, t ice of conscience, the fragments of tra- 
dition, we fficient to bind men. It was the state, 

- the civil | wenience, which formed the quicksand 
vas reared. Infidelity builds on no 
she pretends to raise her morals on 
tility, and the progress of . 
ons of the belief of a © 




















a a a ; ae an 
is n the midst of mankind, be ey . 
religior asserts the will of God to be the clear and— 
unbending rule of duty, and refers men to an eternal judg- 
ment as its ultimate sanction. Her morality conduces, indeed 
to the welfare of man, it is agreeable to the reason of things,. 
it responds to the voice of conscience; but none of these is 
its foundation—to argue morals out on these principles has 
been proved, by the experience of all ages, to be impossible. mw 


* See as an example, 1 Cor. xv. 55—53, 
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Tue witt or Gop is the brief, undeviating authority of 

moral obedience. And what majesty doth this throw around 

‘the precepts of the Bible! “Thus saith the Lord,” is the 

introduction, the reason, the obligation of every command. 

_ God appears as the Legislator, the moral Governor, the Lord 

of his accountable creatures. He speaks—“ and all the earth 
keeps silence before him !"* 

» And why should I contrast the partial guesses of paganism 
or infidelity on a future state of rewards and punishment, 
with the full and decisive declarations of that gospel by which 
“life and immortality are brought to light?’t ‘Nature is 
ignorant. Nature knows nothing distinctly of the rules of 
the last judgment. Nature can give no account of heaven 
and hell. Revelation alone pronounces, with its awful voice, 
the immortality of the soul. Revelation unveils the eternal 7 
world. Revelation makes all its doctrines and all its precepts 

» bear upon the last dread assize, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed—when ‘the books shall be opened, when 
the sea shall give up the dead that are in it, and every man 
shall be judged out of the things written in the books, accord- 
ing to his works.” These are the proper sanctions of morals. 
The purity of the code answers to the obligation of the enact- 
ments; the means or machinery it employs corresponds with 
the importance of the consequences. The doctrines by which 
it is sustained are the suitable aids and encouragements for 

- duties of such momentous import. An infinite God, an in- 
"._ finite rewarder, an infinite avenger—a judge of omniscient 
~ and omnipotent authority, a sentence of unmixed justice, a a 
reward of unparalleled grace, a final and impartial settlement — 
of the disordered state of the world by the Creator and Pre- 
server of all—these are considera tions which give a sublimity 

~) to the Christian morals, and a ach a Nn] e and wei 
to them which render them th 
ice. To talk of morality 
legislation without a legislator. — c 
a distinct and solemn sanction derived from the proper evi- 
: dences of a divine revelation, is to talk the language of gen- 
eral, unmeaning declamation, which can neither animate nor 
control the heart. But to point out the Christian morals 
expounded in their purity and extent, furnished with ample 
- means of becoming practicable, interwoven with the most 
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powerful motives, and confirmed ultimately by the most solemn 
and precise sanctions, is to propose the true guide of life, the 
authoritative arbiter of human duty, the solemn and efficacious 
motive for the conduct of a reasonable and accountable being. 

It adds incomparably to the force of these sanctions, that 
they are propounded continually by our Lord and his apostles, 
in the course of those very discoveries of grace, which at first _ 
sight might appear to interfere with them. In the midst of 
the discourses of Chfist, and his exposition of the gospel to 
the Jews, there are interposed those direct assertions of the 
universal judgment and its invariable decisions, which prevent 
any abuse of the grace and privileges offered—whilst the 
apostles are perpetually reminding their converts, that “ God 
is not mocked,” that we must ‘‘all appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, and that every man shall receive the 
things done in the body.” * 

Nor is it a slight matter, that, in the description given by 
our Saviour of the proceedings of that last day, happiness and 
misery are adjudged, not on the footing of faith or love, which 
are hidden principles known only to Almighty God, but on 
the footing of works, good or evil, manifested before men, and 
shown to flow from faith in the merits of the Redeemer in the 
one case, and contempt of him in the other.t 

On the whole, then, I nrust confess, when I review this great 
subject, that the morals taught in the gospel seem to me to. 
place revelation as far above the reach of merely human 
invention, and to carry along with them as clear an impress 
of a divine hand, as the general adaptation of Christianity to 
the state of man, or the grand and sublime plan of human 
salvation developed in its doctrines.{ In fact, the argument 
from the Christian morals is, if possible, stronger than that 
from the preceding topics, because, as I have said, it is more 
intelligible to every human being. — ¢ 

Pas PEM 


I. The morality of the gospel makes it impossipLe, IN THE 
NATURE OF THINGS, THAT CHRISTIANITY SHOULD BE AN IM- 
posture. This is my first remark, in concluding this lecture. 
I do not merely affirm, that the Christian morals strengthen 
the impression of truth derived from the external evidences, 
(which is all my argument demands,) but I assert that no 


* Gal. vi. 7; 2 Cor. v. 10 t Matt. xxv 
¢ Lect. xiv. and xv. tego: 
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wicked men could have invented, or could have wished to 
propose, or could have succeeded in establishing, such a 
religion, with such a code of precepts so inseparably united 
with it and springing from it. From the creation of the world 
to the present hour, the schemes of impostors have partaken, 
and from the very constitution of the human mind must par- 
take, of the pride, the ambition, the restlessness, the cunning, 
the sensuality, the personal interests, the contempt of authori- 
ty, ftom which they spring. All the superstitions of paganism, 
as well as the imposture of the false prophet, explain them- 
selves on this ground. We see, in the laxity and turpitude 
of their moral systems, a sufficient agreement with their pre- 
tended revelations. aa 


> 
: of 4 oUt 
I ask, then, with regard to Christianity, what could be the 


object—the cur BoNo—of an imposture, accompanied with a 
code of precepts so consistent, pure, elevated, complete, and 
oe, with every part of the religion? The case speaks 

itself. “Such precepts could only have come down from 
the Father of lights, and have formed part of a revelation 
sued, as Christianity was, by every other species of exter- 
and internal testimony. . 

In fact, the fishermen of Galilee, even if they had been ever 
so pure in heart, (which the supposition of imposture makes 
impossible,) could never have composed a system of duty so 
new, so peculiar, so holy, so perfect. See how slowly and 
laboriously the science of morals, as a philosophical effort, is 
wrought out, even at the present day, by professed Christians, 
and with all the aid of long experience, acute talents, and 
assiduous study—the defects, the gross defects of these sys- 
tems are notorious.* And yet the morals of the gospel, with- 

out any pretensions to scienti , and composed 
by men of ordinary talents, st 1 
and imprisonments, are found to contair 
harmonious system of moral truth. T’ 
~ eode bursts suddenly upon the world complete at once ; and 
the improvement which two thousand years have produced, 
in those who judge of this subject, and bring the gospel to 
the trial concerning it, only serves to illustrate the wisdom of 
divine revelation by the contrast with human weakness and 


folly.t 










* See Reid, Stewart, Brown, &c. 
t Dr. Hey’s Lect. in Bp. J. Bird Sumner. 
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But this consideration is incomparably strengthened, if we 
turn to the WRETCHED SYSTEMS WHICH MODERN INFIDELS 
PROPOSE FOR THE DIRECTION OF MANKIND. I should rather 


say their want of system—nay, their want of any honest in- — 


tention to promote morality. They talk sometimes of moral 
duty, they commend the gospel precepts, they vaunt the light 


of nature and the sufficiency of human reason; but when — 


you watch them in detail, you discover that there is neither 
foundation nor superstructure ; neither principles nor duties 5 
neither rules nor exhortations in their code of morality. As to 
authority and sanction, the ablest of them* doubt of the immor- 
tality of the soul, doubt of a last judgment, doubt of eternal 
happiness and misery. Were their systems, therefore, ever. 
so perfect, they would have far less force to bind the con- 


science than the very morals of heathenism. But what, after 
_ all, are their systems? They agree in excluding the divine 


Being from their theories; but upon no other point. One 
resolves all morality into self-love—another into the law o 
the state—another into motives of interest—another into what 
is useful in society—whilst another has recourse to feeling, 
and asserts that whatever he feels to be right is rightt+ On 
these quicksands what durable edifice can arise? None. 
There is no bond of society so sacred which they do not burst 
asunder—there is no personal duty so universally admitted, 
which they do not impugn—female modesty itself cannot 
maintain its ground before their coarse depravity. I do not 
scruple to say that the tendency, and I believe in most cases 
the design, of our infidel writings, is to dig up the foundation 
of morals, to efface the distinctions of good and evil, and 
resign men to the wretched ontest of base interests and civil 
restraints, without a God, without a providence, without a day 
of retribution, without a futurity. " 

From such darkness we turn to the soft and healing light 
of the Christian morality, as the traveller hails the dawn of 
day after a howling, tempestuous night. 

I appeal to every heart before me. I ask every ingenuous 
youth whether he ts not horror-struck with the frightful pro- 
jects of unbelief; whether his whole moral nature is not 
shocked by their principles ; and whether their rejection of 
Christianity is not an unavoidable consequence of their hold- 
ing such opinions? Yes. You can no more reject Chris- 


* Hume, Gibbon, &c. t See Leland and Fuller. 
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tianity, if you are candid and sincere in your inquiries after 
morality, than you can cast off your accountableness or your 
rsonal identity. Such pure morals, working by such means, 
istained by such motives, and sanctioned by an eternal judg- 
24 ment, carry their own divine original with them, and need no 
- detail of arguments. ‘ : 
° 


we 









II. Hop rast, then, sy THe Curistian ratra. Remem- 
‘ the argument of this discourse in the hour of temp 
it to mind when the series of external proofs 
lous vividly present with you. Say to yourself— 
ere to be unable to answer the objections of un 
igi: question, yet the morals of Chris 
incomparably my SAFER CouRSE to obey th 
can, I know, be no comparison, properly s 
; ety of receiving and rejecting such a 
accumulated evidences. Bu 
perplex me in the histo 
Ider my mind, and persuade me th I 
ciently clear and satisfa tory, let me remember that it 
must ever be my safer course to persevere in my adherence 
to the gospel. For when a code of morals so pure, so benevo- 
lent, so spiritual, so entirely agreeing with the light of reason 
and the moral sense of man, so directly tending to my present 


sul of conscience as well as my future happiness; when 













- 











code is set before me, it is infinitely safer for me to 

it, than to take a contrary course ; because, in obeying 

_it I lose nothing, I venture nothing, 

I am following nature ; but nature ¢ 
q 








purified—I am acting on the | _ 
wrong ; but cleared up and ‘Lam following the dic- 
tates of utility and social peace general happiness; but 
resting on the authority and will of God. I lose nothing, 
therefore, here: nay, I gain in every point of the enumeration. 
But then, in addition to this, Christianity gives me motives 
for obedience, springs of inward affection and delight, the 
power of the Holy Spirit to aid me in the performance of duty, 
the mercy of God to pardon my failings, the death and passion 
of Jesus Clirist to supply my want of desert and merit. That 
is, I have every aid and succor in the performance of this 
course of obedience. The peculiar doctrines of the gospel 


relieve me, add consolation to me, soften the yoke of obedi- 
7 











- 


I incur no possible risk. 
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ence, make the path of duty practicable and easy. I will, 
therefore, cleave to this holy doctrine, which has formed sc 
many virtuous fathers, faithful wives, docile children, upright 
magistrates, modest scholars, generous nobles, resigned suiceey 
ers. I will cleave to this holy doctrine, which makes the > 
rich benevolent, the exalted meek, the powerfal considerate, © 

the learned humble, the lowly contented. I will cleave to » 
this holy doctrine, which works by implanting every virt 

prine ian | the heart, and which is sustained by all the a 
tupendous redemption of the Son and Spirit of 

ch refers every human action to an eternal judg- 

will never renounce the Christian religion. It 

binds my conscience, restrains my appet ites, 
passions. It is this which has made me all I 
as my attainments are. If I did but love oe 













of my conscience, in add ition to all the external and 
evidences, to assure me that a religion with such a m« 
cannot but be divine.” 
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THE PRE-EMINENT CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF 
a4 OUR LORD. Se uha fee 
~* Pasa: 
f-* 
2 MARK VII. 37. 


And were beyond measure astonished, i ng 
all things eat a 








reviewing the constituent parts 
‘to ask if any light ae as 
er of the Founder of the 1 r eli: 


he claims which he advan ed? 
“questions lead us to consider the conduct of our 
Ld as the Divine Author of the Christian faith. 

We have already adverted more than once to this subject,* but 
we enter on it expressly now, as furnishing a powerful internal 


as of the truth of the "Fovelseey which bears his name. 





‘o consider it aright, we must first distinctly call to mind 
manner of person our Lord p rofessed to be—what were 
the offices and relations which phe’ undertook to sustain. ; 
For Christ, be it remembered, was not merely the founder ad 
of a religion ; but he appeared publicly as such amongst the 
people to whom the Scripture prophecies had, for four thou- 
sand years, promised his advent, and at the exact time desig- 
_ nated by those prophecies.t He claimed, not only to be a 
nessenger sent from God, but to be the Messian, the Son of 
- * God and Saviour of mankind. 
We may well suppose, then, that this peculiar character 
involved qualities new, various and exalted. This is, in 
truth, the case; and a ‘just estimate of the argument derived 
_. from’ our Lord’s conduct, will depend on a consideration of 
% _ the number and difficulty ‘of the relations he bore, and of the 
manner in which he sustained them. 


* Lect. vi. vii. ix. t Lect. ix. 
“@ 
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What, then, were the chief claims which he advanced ? 

Professing himself to be the Messiah, he assumed the titles 
of the Saviour, the Redeemer, the great Prophet of the 
church, the King of Israel, the appointed Judge of quick and 
dead. He declared himself also, for the same reason, to be = 
the Lord of David, the Mighty God, the Prince of Peace, 
Jehovah our Righteousness. He performed in these charac- , 
ters, moreover, miraculous works, in support of his preten- 
sions—he healed the sick, raised the dead, expelled demons, 
suspended the laws of nature, and exercised, in his own per- 
son, a e power. Again, he assumed, as the conse- 
nis, to be the Teacher of truth, the Light of the 
nder and Vindicator of the moral law, the 
Legislator of mankind. ” 
egis) 
nding these exalted pretensions, his office as the = 
the most apparently contradictory charac- 

It required him to be the Son of man, the Servant 
and Messenger « Pa gaa Father, subject to human in- 
firmities and sorro s, obedient to all the ceremonial require- 
ments and moral injunctions of the Mosaic Jaw,—‘‘ a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.’* All this, therefore, our 
Lord professed himself to be. 

Still, he scrupled not to hold forth to his followers a heav- 
enly reward, the presence and enjoyment of God, a recom- 
pense for their sufferings in his cause, which should in this 
life be a hundred fold beyond their sacrifices, and should, in~ 
another, consist of perfect holiness and inconceivable bliss. 

Claims so numerous and so various necessarily implied 
correspondent relations as arising out of them. He had to 

conduct himself.as the Son of God and Messiah, in all the 
elevated and all the lowly offices involved in those titles. He 
had, at the same time, to sustain all the relations that sprung 
from the peculiar characters belonging to him as Redeemer, 
Teacher and Rewarder of his disciples. @ . 

But this is not all: besides these offices, our Lord assumed ~ 

another and distinct function, demanding an apparently dif- 
ferent conduct and deportment. He proposed himself as the 
pattern and example of every human excellence to his fol- 
lowers. He assumed to embody the moral precepts of his 
religion in his own life, and to be himself all that he required 
of his followers. He reduced all his rules to the one direc- 
tion of following his steps. 












* Isaiah liii. 3. 
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Finally, he claimed, on the footing of all these qualities and 
testimonies, to be the FounpER or THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSA- 
Ti0N, the Author and Finisher of the faith of the gospel ; to 

introduce the last and most perfect and universal form of re- 
vealed truth ; fulfilling all the preparatory economy, and car- 
rying out every branch of religion to its utmost extent, and 
with the greatest advantage. 

_ Such a union of pretensions was never heard of, before or 
since, amongst men. Our Lord is, beyond comparison, the 
most extraordinary personage that ever advanced his claims 
on earth. In the whole business of man’s redemption, won- 
derful in all its parts—in its beginning, its progress, its cgm- 
pletion—the most wonderful part is the diversified names and 


offices of our Lord, as compared with his actual conduct in 


fulfilling them. 


By every part of these pretensions he laid himself open to. 


e scrutiny of mankind. By every one of them, he exposed 
2 surface for investigation, wide as the various and distinct 
duti¢s springing from them. And by the combination of the 
whole, he has furnished materials for the internal confirmation 

his religion, which are as new as they are inexhaustible, 
which the study of ages only incompletely develops, and 
which remain to the present hour, in all their freshness and 
beauty, for the admiration of every humble and obedient in- 
quirer. 

_ Let us, then, consider the life and conduct of our Lord, as 
compared with his pretensions. 

In his more peculiar character as Meprator. In his pri- 
vate character and PERSONAL EXCELLENCIES. In his public 
and exalted character as THE FouNDER oF THE CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION. 


In the first, he is the promised Mess1an of the church ; in 
the second, he is the model and exampte of his disciples; in 
the third, he is the divine Aurnor of a universal religion. 
In all, his deportment will be found to furnish a subsidiary 
but irresistible argument in favor of Christianity. 

Our object, of course, in considering these points, will not 
be to bring out the external evidences as involved in them, 
but the internal proofs arising from such divine excellencies 
in Christ’s character as they were the occasion of displaying. 

But here a difficulty presents itself; not arising from any 
intricacy in the subject to be discussed, but from the incom- 
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petency of man to do justice to it: for who can set forth the 
character of Christ? It demands much of the sanctity of 
Jesus to comprehend his unspeakable dignity and holiness. 
What mind can fully embrace such a theme? And where 
are the hearers who are sufficiently acquainted with the gos- 
pel history? Who have studied, as they should, the records 
of the life of the Son of God? Our argument can only be 
estimated in proportion as the copious references, on which it 
rests, meet with the well-informed mind. 

Grant me, then, at least, your attention; and may God 
vouchsafe to us grace to study, with a docile and impartial 
temper, the divine character of his well-beloved Son ! 

. 


We are, first, to point out the conduct of our Lord in ms 
MORE PECULIAR CHARACTER AS MEDIATOR. 

This will include his deportment as the Son of God and 
Saviour of the world ; as a divine Teacher; as appearing in a 
state of humiliation; and promising a heavenly recompense 
to his disciples. 7 ‘ 

1. Observe, then, the manner in which our Lord sustained 
his high claims of being Tur Son or Gop anp THE Saviour 
OF THE WORLD. 

Here we may first remark, that they are not put forth os- 
tentatiously, but only as occasions called for them. There 
are, indeed, explicit declarations of his exalted origin. He 
“ called God his Father,” in the sense of “ making himself 
equal with God.”’* He asserted, “ Before Abraham was, I 
am.”+ But these and many similar claims sprang from the 
circumstances in which he was placed, and were not made for 
the mere purpose of asserting his own dignity. It is incident- 
ally, rather than formally, that you see divinity breaking forth. 
You hear him command angels and devils ; you see him work 
miracles in his own name; you observe how he forgives sins, 
assumes to be greater than Solomon, replies to the thoughts of 
his hearers, and calls on men to believe in and honor him, 
even as they believed and honored the Father. 

Yet he enters into no details on these points, no explana- 
tions of the mode of his union with the Father. He leaves 
these to be inferred. He speaks of them with the ease and 
naturalness with which one, born a prince, would speak of his 
father’s court and attendants—without surprise, without intro- 


* John v. 17, 18. t John viii, 58. 
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duction, without effort, without detailed description. The 
invisible world, mansions in paradise, legions of angels, his 
own advent in glory to judge the world, are evidently matters 
with which he is familiar. The astonishing scene at his bap- 
tism, the splendors of the transfiguration, the various offices 
performed towards him by angels, the repeated testimonies 
from his Father by a voice from heaven, pass as matters of 
course, and create no extraordinary emotion in the mind of 
the Son of God. 

In the mean time, every thing has an evident reference to 
his undertaking, as the promised Messiah and Saviour of 
mankind. With what dignity and wisdom is all made to bear 
on that one object! With what majesty, and yet unaffected 
simplicity and compassion, did he open the book in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, and, having read the prophetic descrip- 
tion of his office, declare, ‘ This day is this Scripture fulfil- 
Jed in your ears!”* With what a mixture of authority and 
tenderness did he, on another occasion, claim that “ All 
things were delivered to him of his Father; and that no man 
knew who the Son was, save the Father, nor who the Father 
was, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son should re- 
veal him ;” and then soften the claim and adapt it to the pur- 
poses of his mission, by inviting the “‘ weary and heavy laden 
to come unto him for rest!’* With what dignity did he call 
on those who applied to him, to entertain the highest thoughts 
of his power, to repose their faith in his word, and to expect 
relief in proportion to their honorable conceptions of his office 
and person ! 

And how remarkably does he mingle his own name with 
his Father’s, his own works with his Father’s, his own glory 
with his Father’s, for the purpose of elevating and fortifying 
the faith of his disciples! ‘‘ He that hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father. Whatsoever ye ask in my name, I will do it, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son. This sickness 
is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God may be glorified thereby. And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was.” 

I will not stop to ask whether these points sufficiently prove 
that our Lord sustained, in a pre-eminent manner, his high 
claims of being the Son of God and the Saviour of the world. 


* Luke iv. 21. + Matt. xi. 26—28. t John xiv. 9—13; xi. 4; xvii. 5 
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You see the refulgence of his divinity; you are compelled 
to recognize “his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth !”* 


2, But consider our Lord’s conduct as a TEACHER AND 
REVEALER OF THE WILL or Gop, which formed the next part 
of his peculiar character as Mediator. How admirable was 
both the manner and the matter of his instructions ! 

‘Never was a MANNER Of instruction SO DIGNIFIED AND FOR- 
CIBLE, and at the same time sO MILD AND ATTRACTIVE. 

How pIGNIFIED AND FoRcIBLE are his discourses! You 
see the Messenger from heaven, the Messiah, the Maker and 
Creator of all things. He speaks with the native majesty of 
the Son of God. Sentences full of weight, brief aphorisms, 
authoritative comments on the errors of the Jews, clear and 
conclusive decisions on the import of the law, messages sent, 
and demands issued with a solemnity which penetrates the 
hearers, short lessons left on the minds of the crowds by 
whom he was surrounded ;—these were his methods of teach- 
ing ; all most suitable to the character which Christ bore, but 
utterly inconsistent. with every other. Even his most familiar 
parables breathe an innate divinity, proceed on the supposi- 
tion of his union with the Father, and his glorious advent to 
judge the world. The simplest images and illustrations are 
big with hidden majesty. He is the Light of the world, the 
living Vine, the Bread of God, the hidden Treasure, the Pearl 
of unknown price, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Every 
idea inspires awe and reverence in the mind of the astonished 
hearer. 

And yet, with all this dignity, how MILD AND ATTRACTIVE 
is his manner of teaching! Lo, he takes up young children 
in his arms. See, he passes softly and meekly from place to 
place, not “ breaking the bruised reed, nor lifting up his voice 
in the streets.’t Hear him condescending to the compre- 
hensions of the populace in his most striking parables, where 
the implied authority and majesty are still surrounded with 
the utmost simplicity and attractiveness. ‘The most obvious 
images clothe ideas the most important and deep. What 
exquisite touches are there in the parables of the prodigal 
son, the good Samaritan, the ten virgins, the marriage feast! 
How intelligible and familiar are the illustrations drawn from 


* John i. 14. t Matt. xii. 20. 
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the incidents of each place and time! When he gives sight 
to the blind, he speaks of himself as the light of the world; 
when little children are brought unto him, he makes them an 
example of humility; when he views the lilies of the field, he 
discourses of Providence ; when the produce of the earth 
appears before him, he bids his disciples to judge of men by 
their fruits ; when he is seated at a feast, he speaks of the 
gospel entertainment ; when he washes the disciples’ feet, he 
discourses of purity of heart. Never was there a course of 
religious doctrines so familiar, so lovely in the manner of 
their being conveyed, as those of our Lord. 

And why should I speak of the marrer of them? What 
heart has not been affected with the GranpEUR and yet Fa- 
city, the EARNESTNeEss and yet wispoM, apparent in the 
matter of our Saviour’s doctrine ? 

It was, indeed, in all the substance of it, full of GRANDEUR 
of the most majestic, novel and weighty communications to 
man. Our divine Teacher fills and overwhelms the mind 
with the most sublime ideas, and pours out doctrines, which, 
to the ignorant and prejudiced Jews, were most surprising and 
strange. He unfolds the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven; 
he displays the riches of the gospel; he assumes the position 
of a legislator in expounding the law; he repels the pride 
and traditions of the scribes and Pharisees with indignation ; 
he converses on the subject of his sufferings with prophets, 
lawgivers and angels; he opens the hidden meaning of the 
ancient predictions; he detects all the secrets of the human 
heart. All isso peculiar, so elevated, so divine, as to leave 
an impression of grandeur and infinite excellency on the mind. 

And yet no doctrine was ever so INTELLIGIBLE AND SIMPLE 
as to its practical bearings and its results. It was precisely 
level to man’s comprehensions; it made religion clear, inter- 
esting, persuasive. The instructions are adapted to the 
habits of thinking of the poor, are opened and expanded for 
their capacities, separated from points of difficulty and abstrac- 
tion, and presented only in the aspect which regarded their 
duty and hopes. ‘The matter is such as not to gratify, but 
inform; not to smite with surprise, but love; not to impose 
by mere grandeur, but convey practical knowledge with con- 
descension and grace. 

Nor is the union of urgency and zeal with forbearance 
and wisdom, less obvious in our Lord’s instructions: for how 
ASSIDUOUS AND EARNEST was he in his doctrine! How solemn, 

VOL. Il. 8 
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how penetrating, how importunate! He was always incul« 
cating his divine lessons. He went about from place to place 
preaching incessantly the gospel of the kingdom. He was 
always at work, always the Teacher. He instructed men before, 
and during, and after his miracles. He undertook journeys, 
and neglected ordinary accommodations, and even food, in 
order to teach particular sinners. It was “his meat and 
drink to do the will of him that sent him, and finish his work.”* 
He never yielded in his efforts whilst any hope remained, but 
inculcated again and again the same lessons under various 
forms—sometimes accumulating three or four parables to en- 
force a single point. ‘ The zeal of his Father’s house con- 
sumed him,”+ as it were; and he was straitened till he had 
fully accomplished his ministry. 

And yet with what FoRBEARANCE AND WisDOM was all the 
matter of his instructions tempered! How gradually did he 
introduce the more humiliating parts of his doctrine! He 
first establishes his mission by his divine works, and then 
follows them by the simpler truths of the gospel. He begins 
with the call to repentance. He goes on enlarging the boun- 
dary of his lessons with the widening knowledge of the people. 
He reserves the doctrine of his sufferings till the one half of 
his ministry is expired.t He leaves the details and conse- 
quences of his death for the dispensation of the Spirit. He 
knows how to vary his matter, sometimes communicating truth 
obliquely, sometimes directly ; at one time in plain-terms, at 
other times covertly, as wisdom pointed out, and occasions 
suggested. He did not ‘ put new wine into old bottles,” or 
insert “‘ a new cloth into an old garment,”§ by teaching doc- 
trines for which his disciples were not prepared: he hastened 
nothing ; forestalled nothing ; but taught precisely those les- 
sons which a perfect wisdom dictated. 

Never was there such a teacher as Jesus Christ. I speak 
not now of the miraculous works which attended his doctrine 3 
that is not our topic ; but of those excellencies in sustaining 
his claims of a divine Instructer, which win the heart—which 
give the impression, not only of the truth of the religion which 
he taught, but of that union of grandeur and condescension, 
of zeal and wisdom, of dignity and forbearance, of gentleness 
and authority, of sublimity and plainness, which was most 


= 
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exactly agreeable to the preceding parts of his character as 
the Son of God and the Saviour of the world, and which most 
clearly confirmed all the direct proofs of his mission. 


3. But it may be asked, How did our Lord support the 
most difficult of all parts, THE STATE OF HUMILIATION to 
which he likewise professed himself to be called? Nothing 
is so rare as the bearing with dignity a continued state of 
sorrow, wo, degradation. Yet in nothing was our Lord’s 
character more admirable, than in the whole manner in which 
he sustained his lowly condition upon earth. The ineffable 
dignity and meekness of all he did, were rendered more con- 
spicuous by the very meanness of his circumstances, and even 
by those sufferings of his life and death, which would have 
tarnished or obscured the virtues of any one else. Mark the 
humble Saviour as he passes through his state of voluntary 
abasement. Observe him, before his public ministry, subject 
to his reputed parents. See him, at his entrance on it, led 
into the wilderness, to be tempted forty days of the devil. 
Follow him afterwards into his retirements, his solitude, his 
mountain oratories. He shuns popularity and display. He 
dwells at the despised city of Nazareth, or the little fishing 
town of Capernaum. He refuses to be called rabbi. He 
commands those whom he had healed to conceal his mighty 
works. He rejects all appearances of flattery, not willing 
even to be called good, when the reason of the appellation 
was misconceived. ‘Thus, willingly and determinately, does 
he descend into the valley of humiliation, and proceed in it 
throughout his ministry. We wonder no longer that the marks 
of his divine glory were no brighter nor more frequent ; all is 
with him designed abasement and concealment. View the 
Man of sorrows enduring the contradiction of sinners against 
himself! See him the object of contempt and scorn! Hear 
him calumniated as having a devil and being mad! Even 
his brethren reject him. Observe, he has not where to lay 
his head! Mark the people eager to cast him down from the 
precipice.—And notice how he sustains all this treatment, 
hhow he walks in the lowly trackof depression, without mur- 
muring, without despondency, without degrading his divine 
person, his heavenly design, his heavenly Father, his heavenly 
home! From this very darkness, burst forth, from time to 
time, the softest rays of light and glory. 

But who can meditate on the last scene of our Lord’s suffer- 
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ings, without perceiving the calm dignity with which he sus- 
tams them! He “Jays aside his garment, he girds himself 
with a towel, he washes his disciples’ feet,”’* at the moment 
when any other sufferer would have been wrapt in thought, 
and been working himself up to an effort of silent fortitude.t 
He proceeds in the mighty wo. . The garden of Gethsemane 
witnesses his agony, and the resignation which sustained it— 
the traitor approaches—the bar of Pilate follows—Calvary 
closes the tragic scene.—And what meekness appears through- 
out, what composure, what faith, what self-possession, what 
pity for his disciples! Humiliation was never seen so deep, 
nor supported with such magnanimity. Search all the records 
of history, and nothing can be found so touching, nothing so 
elevated, as the manner in which our Saviour conducted him- 
self during his state of abasement, and vindicated this part 
of the claims which he made. 


4, But it is important to consider the conduct of our Lord 
as to the HEAVENLY REWARD THAT HE PROMISED TO HIS DIS- 
cipLes, We cannot better Judge of the bearing of any one’s 
real character who professes to found a religion, than by con- 
sidering the end which he sets before his followers; the reward 
he holds forth at the close of his undertaking. How, then, 
does the divine Jesus support his pretensions to the distribu- 

«tion of final recompenses? What is the sort of happiness 
which he proposes? What description does he present of it? 
How does it stand related to himself? 

Now, the very nature of the reward which our divine Lord 
proposes, is a confirmation of all his claims. For the happi- 
ness which he promises, is to flow exclusively from holiness, 
purity, an immediate access to God, the full attainment of_ 
that obedience which was sincerely though imperfectly prac- 
-tised on earth;. the completion of the gracious sanctification 
of the Holy Spirit, in all its principles, exercises and effects ; 
unimpeded by a body of sin and death, and carried out into 
all its blessed consequences and fruits—a reward this, the 
whole character of which is an attestation of his divine mission. 

And yet, in the description, or rather hints which our Lord 
gives of this heavenly state, he confines himself to a few brief 
points of information. He gives no detail, he gratifies no 
curiosity, he tells us nothing of the invisible world, and the 


* John xiii. 2, &c. t Bowdler. 
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system of things there carried on. He just opens enough to 
animate our hope and stimulate our diligence ; and then drops 
the curtain, and leaves us to enter heaven in order to under- 
stand it. 

But here remark—and it is a point of singular importance, 
and one entirely unheard of in the case of any other author 
of a religion—this pure and happy state in the heavenly world 
is represented as the being with himself, the being like Christ, 
the beholding of Christ’s glory. That is, our pivins Master 
HIMSELF CONSTITUTES HEAVEN—his presence confers unutter- 
able joy: to be with him and like him, is both holiness and 
happiness. There is an inexpressible majesty in this concep- 
tion, which is yet introduced and repeated with the utmost 
naturalness and ease. Heaven is the entering into the felicity, 
and partaking of the blessedness, of Jesus Christ. 


Need I say, then, that the peculiar character and deport- 
ment of our Lord, as Mediator, which is the first division of 
our argument, abounds with the most copious and endearing 
testimonies to the truth of all his pretensions ? 

We proceed to consider, 


II. The manner in which he supported his claims as THE 
EXAMPLE OF HUMAN VIRTUE TO HIS DIScIPLES—this regards 
our Lord’s private, as the former referred to his peculiar and 
official, character. 

It might be doubted, indeed, how all these high and exalted 
particulars could stand with this additional claim which Christ 
advanced, of being the pattern and humble example of his 
followers. Surely here, we might think, our Saviour must 
fail to support an assumption apparently so contradictory. 
And yet it is here that his character shines forth most re- 
splendent. The personal virtues of our Lord, the private 
tenor of his life, his spotless purity, benignity and grace, as 
fully make out his title to be the standard of moral excellency, 
as the rest of his character vindicates his other pretensions. 
There are, indeed, as the preceding topics demonstrate, parts 
of his conduct in which he is not imitable by us—he appears 
often as the only, begotten of the Father, as the Saviour of 
the world, as one dn whom the anointing Spirit immeasurably 
rested, to qualify him for a wholly peculiar ministry. But 
these actions are readily distinguished; and the far larger 
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portion of our Saviour’s conduct remains as the attractive 
object of our imitation and love. 

Some SEPARATE VIRTUES in our blessed Master shall first 
be noticed; and then a few remarks offered on the unron of 
them in his holy life. 


1. Observe, first, HIS PIETY AND DEVOTION TO HIS HEAV- 
ENLY Farner. Though he had no sin to confess, and no 
corrupt nature to subdue; yet how habitually fervent was he 
in his devotions, acknowledgments and humiliation before 
his heavenly Father! He refers every thing to Him. He 
begins no great act without solemn prayer ; on more than one 
occasion spending the whole night in supplication. When he 
multiplied the five loaves and the two fishes for the supply of 
the five thousand, he looked up to heaven and blessed them. 
When he approached the grave of Lazarus, he first prayed 
solemnly to his Father. He taught his disciples a prayer, 
which, for brevity, as Paley observes, fulness of meaning, 
suitableness and simplicity, stands unrivalled. He professed 
not to do his own will, but the will of his Father; to accom- 
plish which was his meat and drink. Throughout his life, he 
directed every act to his Father’s glory. ‘Twice he purged 
the temple with severe authority, in order to vindicate his 
Father’s honor. His trust in Him was uniform, strong, appa- 
rent, on every occasion. There was, so far as we can judge, 
a continued communion going on between his heavenly Father 
and the mind of our blessed Lord. Zeal for his glory so 
filled him, that he was straitened till he had accomplished his 
holy undertaking. Just before his agony, he presents us with 
a specimen of his intercession before the throne of God. In 
his last sufferings, holy trust, resignation, prayer, love to his 
heavenly Father, sustained him. Christ’s character was a 
devout, religious, elevated character, supported by inward 
principles of faith and love to God, and confidence in him. 
Christ’s was, in the proper sense of the term, a most pious 
life. This was a main ingredient. This strikes the mind at 
every turn. And yet there was nothing of the secluded and 
austere mixed with the devout in him. It was precisely a 
piety so expressed, and so mingled with all his conduct, as to 
furnish a perfect example to his followers. 

Next to his piety towards God was HIs BENEVOLENCE AND 
COMPASSION TOWARDS MAN. Nothing was more apparent in 
our Lord, than genuine good-will, kindness, tenderness of 
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heart. His life was not one of strict justice merely, but of 
overflowing benignity.* He went about to bless and console 
this sorrowing world. His miracles were almost all acts of 
kindness and beneficence—healing all manner of disease, 
casting out devils, restoring sight to the blind, and even rais- 
ing again the dead. Instead of displaying the portentous 
powers by which the mission of Moses was made to triumph 
over the rebellious Pharaoh, in the benevolent Jesus all was 
characteristic of the peace and good-will which he came to 
proclaim.t He was our brother, one like unto ourselves, sin 
only excepted. When he saw an amiable young man, then 
he loved him. When he beheld the multitude fainting, he 
had compassion on them, because they were scattered, and 
were as sheep that had no shepherd. As he approached the 
city of Nain, ‘‘ behold a dead man was carried out, the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow; and Jesus, when he 
saw her, had compassion on her, and said unto her,t Weep 
not. And he came and touched the bier, (and they that bore 
him stood still,) and he said, Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise. And he that was dead sat up and began to speak, and 
he delivered him to his mother.”§ Was ever such genuine, 
deeply-seated benevolence before seen? The whole narrative 
teems with compassion. Thus, also, when he was approach- 
ing the ungrateful city of Jerusalem, whose inhabitants were 
just about to imbue their hands in his blood, how did he weep 
over it, as, winding round the heights of the Mount of Olives, 
it burst upon his view:|| his own sufferings forgotten, the 
shouts of the applauding multitude unheard, he is absorbed 
in the miseries about to fall on the people for their sins! 
Again, who can fully conceive of the compassion which led 
him, when expiring in death, to provide a refuge for his 
mother, when a sword was going through her very heart, as 
she beheld her Son in the agonies of the crucifixion. 

Time forbids me to point out how this benevolence of Christ 
flowed forth in “‘ the forgiveness of injuries’”—nor is it need- 
ful. Not a single word of resentment, nor any expression of 


* Abp. Newcombe. 

+ Doddridge observes, that our Lord wrought more beneficent mira- 
cles in one afternoon, than any of the ancient prophets in the course 
of a whole life. See Matt. ix. 33. 

¢ At once, before he had begun the intended restoration. 

Luke vii. 
} Mr. Jowett mentions this touching circumstance in his Researches. 
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personal displeasure, ever came out of his mouth. He was 
daily and hourly returning good for evil, till, on the cross, he 
prayed for the very wretches who were driving the nails into 
his hands and feet—‘ Father, forgive them; they know not 
what they do.”* 

Nor is it necessary to dwell on THAT MEEKNESS AND LOW- 
LINESS OF SPIRIT which so remarkably appeared in our Lord, 
but which we have just noticed in describing his conduct in 
his state of humiliation. In fact, so meek was Jesus, and so 
confessedly was this the whole impress of his character, that 
he could call on his disciples to imitate him in this respect, 
without rendering his sincerity for a moment questionable. 
“* Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.”+ The 
soft and gentle spirit of Christ is ever apparent. ‘ As a lamb 
dumb before his shearers, so opened he not his mouth.” 
Instead of the ambition, the susceptibility of affronts, the 
self-confidence, the personal importance, which appeared in 
other moral teachers, our Lord was uniformly gentle and 
lowly. It is impossible even for the unbeliever to deny, and, 
indeed, he does not venture to deny, the meekness and lowli- 
ness of Christ’s character. 

Then consider HIS SUPERIORITY TO THE WORLD—to the 
passions, objects, opinions, pleasures, indulgences, love of 
ease; regard to fame, to riches, to display, to influence, to 
praise—which the Scripture includes under that comprehen- 
sive term, and which have ever ensnared, under one form 
or other, all merely human teachers. In our Saviour we see 
nothing of a worldly spirit:—there was no courting of the 
great, no fawning over the persons of the noble, no haunting 
the palaces of kings, no deference to the authority of powerful 
and wicked men, no debates about human politics and tem- 
poral interests, no desire after worldly distinction or dominion, 
no leaning to an outward splendor and an external Messiah- 
ship, such as the Jews designed and feigned. On the con- 
trary, never was there so unworldly a character, never such 
disinterestedness, never such superiority to all the glare and 
bustle and attraction of the world and worldly glory. He 
estimated things as they really were, and acted simply and 
invariably upon that estimate. He was not of the world; he 
was of another spirit, engaged in other pursuits, touched by 


* Luke xxiii. 34. t Matt. xi. 29.—Bowdler. 
¢ Isaiah liii. 7. 
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other interests, bent on higher and nobler ends. And 
in no respect is his example more perfect in itself, and 
more necessary to us, than in his “overcoming of the 
world.’’* 

Then mark the strict TEMPERANCE AND COMMAND OF 
THE INFERIOR APPETITES which our Lord exercised—a rare 
and difficult attainment! But what self-denial, what absti- 
nence from indulgence, what freedom from every thing like 
the stain of excess, appeared in Christ! His temperance 
‘how pure, how elevated, how vigilant, how uniform, how 
nataral! He wrought no miracle for the supply of his own 
wants—you hear of none of these wants. He pities the 
ee indeed, and feeds them miraculously; but for 
himself, he has not where to lay his head. Whilst he sits 
instructing the Samaritan woman, he accounts that he has 
‘meat to eat which his disciples knew not of ;” whilst, as to 
them, they are compelled to go into the city to purchase 
food.t 

Join to these virtues, THE FORTITUDE AND CONSTANCY 
which appeared in our Redeemer—that quality of mind 
which is compounded of courage, patience and perseverance ; 
which knows not how to yield in a great undertaking ; which 
is daunted by no opposition, and faints under no dis- 
couragement; which endures contradiction, violence, in- 
justice, oppression, With what fortitude does our Lord bear 
the incessant hostility and perverseness of the Jews! “With 
what constancy and boldness does he arraign the vices, and 
hypocrisy, and cruelties of the scribes and Pharisees! When 
did he betray any symptoms of cowardice or the fear of man? 
When did he fly in dejection or irresolution? No: “he 
fainted not, neither was discouraged, till he had set judgment 
in the earth.” 

THE PRUDENCE AND DISCRETION which ever adorned our 
divine Master must not be overlooked. These made a re- 
markable, though not a disproportionate, part of his character. 
He never invited attack by imprudence, nor provoked hostility 
by intemperate rashness. When no good could be effected 
in one spot, he withdrew to another. The questions dictated 

. by curiosity or craft he repelled by wisdom ; proposing other 
questions, or inculcating a general doctrine, or softening re- 
proof, by the veil of a parable. The forethought, the consid- 


* John xvi. 33, + John iv. 8. t Isaiah xlii. 4. 
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eration of circumstances, the adaptation of means to the de- 
sired end, the disposition of the several parts of his doctrine 
to their proper purposes and to the class of his auditory, his 
determination under a choice of difficulties, his address in de- 
fending his disciples when accused, his apologies before the 
bigoted Jews, marked our Lord’s wisdom. The human heart 
lay open before him : difficult questions and sudden turns only 
served to display his consummate prudence. Yes, “he did 
all things well ;’”* his prudence was as conspicuous in the 
manner, as his benevolence in the execution, of his designs. 


2. But I must not detain you longer on the separate graces 
of our Saviour’s personal character; much as they might be 
extended. I must proceed to offer a few remarks on the 
unton of them in his most holy life ; for he combined all the 
various branches of moral excellency, and exhibited in equal 
perfection the graces and virtues the most opposite to each 
other, without the proximate failings, or any decay in vigor 
and consistency. And in this respect our Lord surpassed all 
human examples of virtue. It is a common remark, that a 
principle of opposition, and, as it were compensation, runs 
through the works of the Almighty. The stronger virtues are 
seldom found without an alliance of austerity, nor the softer 
without weakness and feebleness.¢ Still more uncommon is 
it to find the stronger and softer qualities in due proportion. 
Whilst no example is to be found, except in the blessed Jesus, 
of all these being, not only united, but carried to the utmost 
height and preserved in one uniform tenor. Yet such was the 
case in our Lord. 

His virtues were UNALLOYED WITH THE KINDRED FAIL- 
1nGs. His temperance was unaccompanied with severity, his 
fortitude was without rashness, his constancy without obstina- 
cy, his self-denial without moroseness, his devotion and piety 
without indifference to the affairs of life. And so, on the other 
hand, his benevolence never sunk into weakness, his humility 
into fear of man, his love of retirement into inactivity, his ten- 
derness into compliance with sin. 

Not only so; THE OPPOSITE, AND APPARENTLY CONTRA- 
DICTORY, GRACES WERE FOUND IN HIM IN EQUAL PROPOR- 
TION. His elevation of mind, and sublimity in the conception 
‘of divine things, were connected with the utmost facility and 


* Mark vii. 37. t Bowdler. 
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simplicity. His superiority to the world, and spirituality of 

affection, were equalled by his affability and freedom in con- 
versing with mankind. His temperance and fortitude were 
adorned with the opposite graces of meekness and forbear- 
anée; his love and benignity with courage and decision of 
character; his compassion for sinners with the most pointed 
rebukes of the incorrigible and hypocritical. His condescen- 
sion in consorting with publicans and sinners, was united with 
the utmost purity and dignity; his incessant diligence with 
suavity ; his zeal in the service of God, and in prosecuting his 
mission, with prudenceand discretion. The active were thus 
allied with the contemplative virtues, the strong with the ten- 
er, the heroical with the retired. Each virtue was free from 
the proximate defect, and accompanied with ‘the opposite 
excellency. re.” 

Further than this, all was cAaRRIED TO THE UTMOST HEIGHT, 
AND CONTINUED IN ONE EVEN TENOR. Christ had unifor- 
mity and consistency of virtue, in the strictest sense ; he had 
strength of character. Power of every kind is less exhibited 
by violent efforts of short duration, than by a steady, unyield- 
ing agency and progression.* _It was not at one time, but at 
every time ; not in one situation, but in every kind of situation ; 
not at the beginning of his ministry merely, but throughout it ; 
not in one or two respects, but in all, that the virtues of Christ 
were manifested. And this at the greatest height of which 
the human nature is susceptible, and which the law of God 
requires. ‘There is no flaw, no stain in our Lord’s character ; 
not a single defect, much less any crime. It was a perfect 
model for our imitation. Christ had never occasion to retract 
any statement, to qualify any expression, to undo any thing 
he ever said or did.t No omission, no slip, no error, no mis- 
apprehension, no gap or interruption in the circle of human 
excellencies, appeared in our blessed Saviour. 
© The result was, that there was a PECULIAR HARMONY, love- 
liness and moral symmetry in our Saviour’s personal charac- 
ter ; that beauty of holiness which arises from the combination 
and just proportion of all the various elements of which it is 
composed. Every thing was of a piece ; every thing was most 
becoming ; every thing was as it should be. 

* Bowdler. 

t St. Paul had to acknowledge, “I wist not, brethren, that it was the 
high-priest :’—Acts xxiii. 5—but never thus the holy Jesus. 
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And this completes the picture. This shows that we have 
in our Lord the perfect model of every virtue for his disciples, 
both as it regards the separate graces of his character, and 
the union and combination of them in all their proportions, 
strength and consistency. = 

But this leads us to consider the conduct and deportment of 
Christ, as compared with his pretensions. 


III. In wis PuBLic AND EXALTED CHARACTER AS THE 
FounpER or THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. a. 

For all these separate parts of the life of Christ were sub- 
servient to one great purpose—the founding of the gospel reve- 
lation; and each part prepared and qualified him for that great 
undertaking. 

An order, then, to catch a view of the excellencies of this 
result, we may notice the public character of Christ, in its 
suitableness to man; in its surprising novelty and sublimity ; 
in its correspondence with the doctrines and precepts of his 
religion ; and in the united impression and effect of the whole; 
—all heightened by the artless manner in which the narra- 
tion is written. : 


1. To begin with the topics which we have just been con- 
sidering, it is impossible not to observe THE SUITABLENESS TO 
THE NECESSITIES OF MAN which appears in the Founder of 
Christianity thus becoming our example. Man is led by ex- 
ample rather than by precept. He needed a Saviour, not only 
to rescue him from guilt and death by his merits and grace, 
but to render virtue lovely and practicable, by his human and 
personal excellencies. In the life of Christ, morality is set 
forth in action ; it is embodied, it is made visible to the mortal 
eye, and addressed to the mortal heart in the most attractive 
and engaging form. 

And how exactly was the cLass OF CHARACTER and station _ 
which Christ occupied, adapted to our case! He might have 
chosen any other, and been a perfect model of virtue ;—he 
might have appeared—except, perhaps, as his character as the 
Saviour of the world was concerned—as a prince, a noble, a 
teacher of human or divine science ; but such a life would not - 
have been so easily imitable by the great mass of mankind, 
Our Lord, therefore, became like one of ourselves ; his life 
was spent in common affairs and duties. His is a most holy, 
but an ordinary, familiar, every-day life, passed in humble 
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scenes and usual occurrences.* This was exactly what proud, 
vain-glorious man needed. - 

Then our Lord’s was a SUFFERING character, and so yet 
further adapted to be our pattern in a suffering world. Any 
other life might have been as pure, but it could not have been 
so consolatory. As a sufferer, his example is more frequently 
applicable, more deeply meditated on, more precisely suited 
to the condition and afflictions of his followers. The patient, 
enduring virtues are most conspicuous in him, as they are 
‘most needed by us. , 

It was also a CALM, composep character. There was a 
tranquillity, a retirement, a freedom fro violent emotions, an 
abstinence from excitement and disturbance throughout it. 

His emotions were chiefly those of benevolence, compas sion, 
abhorrence of sin. These overpowered, on all occasion 
inferior passions ; and were most directly in contrast witl 
charge of insincerity or enthusiasm, which his enemies mi, 
otherwise have imputed to him. Our Lord is precisely wha 
he should be ;—he appeared, and did, and acted, and spake, 
‘ineyery respect as the Founder of such a religion as Christian- 
ity required. 








N 


2. Remark, next, THE SURPRISING NOVELTY AND SUBLIMITY 
of our Saviour’s deportment and undertaking. His great pur- 
pose was entirely new and unheard of at the time he appear- 
ed upon earth; it sprung completely from his own divine 
good will, and was independent, and, indeed, contrary, to the 
temper of the age and the outward condition in which he 
appeared. I do not like the term original,t as applied to 
our Lord’s character, because we commonly mean by that 
word the efforts of unassisted genius, in the invention or exe- 
cution of works of science or art. 

But his whole project and manner of acting were novel ; 

“ “were in no respect the product of external circumstances ; 
were not according to the taste of the age, and the sympa- 
thies of his countrymen. We know sufficiently of the spirit 

* «The imitation of the life of Jesus is a duty of that excellency and 
perfection, that we are blessed in it by its easiness, compliance and 
pao tous. For at he was without sin, yet the instances of 


is piety were the actions of a very holy, but ordinary life, without af- 
frightment of precedent or prodigious acts, greater than the imitation 0 
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man—sweet and humane and gentle.”—Bishop J. Taylor. 
» + Paley, and even Bishop Bird Sumner. 
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of his contemporaries, of the traditions, the disorders, the 
expectations of a temporal deliverer, the contempt for the 
heathen and Samaritans, and even for publicans and Naza- 
renes, which prevailed. We see in the disciples this im- 
pression of the age. Our Lord rises infinitely above it ; his 
character is not created by circumstances ; he forms his own 
project ; he conceives the new and vast design of a univer- 
sal religion ; he acts upon that design, though not a single 
mind can sympathize with him; he possesses his soul in pa- 
tience, in the calm persuasion of the success of his under- 
taking ; and yet every appearance was against it—the preju- 
dices of the Jews, the notions of a temporal Messiah, the 
powers, and authorities, and intellectual habits of the whole 
seemed there was nothing in our Saviour’s birth, con- 
nections, education, to raise him above these things. Yet 
not a word escapes him implying a doubt of the ultimate 
triumphs of his religion. In all his teaching and life you 
see ‘a consciousness, which never forsakes him, of a relation 
to the whole human race.* What a vast and noble design ! 
what superiority and grandeur of thought! what self-posses- 
sion and calmness in the pursuit! what expanse of charity ! 
what height of benevolence! And yet his own death was to 
intervene :—he perceives, he foretells, he calmly describes, 
the acts of violence which were about apparently to cut short 
all his projects. What words can convey the impression of 
the character of the divine Founder of Christianity, when you 
view him as inspired and filled, under such circumstances, 
with this mighty plan, the salvation of mankind ! 









3. Remark, again, how the different parts of our Lord’s 
character, springing from his twofold nature, exactly corre- 
spond with his undertaking, make it natural, and join on upon 
all the pocTRINES AND PRECEPTS of Christianity which we 
considered in former Lectures.t We are no longer astonish-. 
ed at the enterprise of founding a universal religion, when 
we recollect that here is an incarnate Deity, the only begot- 
ten of the Father, the Lord mighty to save, the Eternal 
Word, come on an errand of grace. And when we turn to 
the human parts of his character, and consider them as the 
matter of his obedience, the ground of his merits, the ver 
sacrifice which he came to offer, the case is still further 


* Dr. Channing. + Lect. xv: and xvi. 
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unfolded. The mystery, indeed, of the union of the divine 
with the human nature remains unexplained ; but the fact of 
it is clearly laid down as the foundation of his mission, many 
of the ends of which it develops ; whilst the combination of 
the qualities arising, without confusion, from the two natures, 
constitutes the peculiarity of our Lord’s character as the 
Founder of our faith. His divine and human natures corre- 
spond to the two classes of truths—the doctrines and precepts 
which compose his religion. : 

His divine nature and mediatorial office, together with the 
state of humiliation which is connected with them, precisely 
agree with the pocrrinss of the fall anc guilt of man, w 
rendered such a scheme of redempt ion needful and a 
priate ; that is, they precisely expound the truths w! 
tinguish revelation, and are, indeed, the facts on wk 
truths rest. The superhuman parts of Christ’s lif 

1e doctrines dependent on his divinity— 











e efficacy 
‘of his atonement, the merit of his sacrifice, the prevalence 


of his intercession. Without such parts, the doctrines would 
be less intelligible, less apparent, less consolatory ; with them 
all is congruous. If Jesus Christ were not the Eternal Word, 
the image of the invisible God ; in short, the divine perfec- 
tions embodied in human nature—the system of redemption 
would be incomplete. And if the system of redemption 
were other than it is, the character of Christ would be unac- 
countable and inappropriate. 

And then how exactly do the human virtues of the lovely 
Saviour correspond with, or rather embody and realize, all 
the precepts of the gospel: his life is the precepts har- 
monized, exhibited. If man is ever to be won to obe- 
dience, it must be by the force of such an example, presented 
in so divine a person, and sustained by such exuberant grace. 


4, Next remark the IMPRESSION AND EFFECT OF THE 
WHOLE PUBLIC CHARACTER of Christ—how the contempla- 
tions of the separate excellencies of his character are height- 
ened when the mind proceeds to embrace the whole. The 
high and lofty parts are so united with the lowly and attrac- 
tive ; the divine qualities of our Lord with his human ; what 
he did as the Son of God with what he suffered as the Son 
of man; the claims of equality with the Father, with his vol- 
untary subjection to him; the example he proposed to his 
followers, with the salvation which he wrought out for them ; 
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his deportment as our pattern, with his exalted conduct as 
the Founder of the Christian revelation: all is so sublime, 
and yet so condescending ; so divine, and yet so human ; so 
infinitely above us, and yet so familiarly known, and so en- 
tirely level to our feelings; the mysterious parts are so 
softened down by the condescending ones; the authority and 
majesty are so blended with the compassion and kindness of 
Jesus, as to render the impression of the whole character 
beyond measure deep and penetrating. “We feel that never 
did such a personage appear before or since. We feel that it is 
Deity incarnate; God stooping to man ; the divine perfections 
made visible to mortal eye; the distance between the holy 
God and guilty sinners annihilated ; salvation, joy, duty, mo- 
a iy ae Ap 2 ae . . aa 

, hope, resignation—all the Christian religion—concluded 

| comprehended in the brief but inexhaustible excellencies 


of the character of its Founder. r 
; £56 on yee 4 






5. This’ Conriciion is strengthened by observing, in the 
last place, the MANNER IN WHICH THE CHARACTER OF OUR 
Lorp Is DRAWN BY THE EVANGELISTS. For the narrative, 
as we have before had the occasion to notice at some length,* 
is the most inartificial ever seen. There is no panegyric, no 
putting of things together, no drawing of a character, no 
apologies nor explanations. The evangelists merely relate 
faithfully what they severally. remembered of one individual ; — 
but this individual was so extraordinary a personage, that, in 
recording his life, they present a picture such as the world 
never before saw. The account, however, only furnishes the 
materials from which we may study, as we can, our Lord’s 
several excellencies. . The evangelists leave us to do this. 
They do not even arrange the different incidents in the order 
of time. Thus the minds of men are set at work; and the 
true impression and bearing of the history is the result of 
their own conclusions, from the incidents thrown together in 
naked and unadorned simplicity. 

The very circumstance, indeed, of. such a portrait being 
drawn by such writers, is an independent proof of the divine 
origin of the Gospels. It. could never have entered the mind 
of man. We know what efforts writers of the greatest genius 
have made in different ages to describe a perfect character. 
Poets, historians, philosophers, have labored the point to the 
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utmost. They have succeeded but imperfectly. Their 
entirely virtuous man has neither been amiable nor consistent 
nor imitable. Some gross defects have marked their first con- 
ceptions of the subject. But, behold! four unlettered and 
simple persons give separate narratives of the life of their 
Master, and accomplish unwittingly what men in all ages and 
countries have aimed at, but failed.* The Gospels appear. 
The writers make no comments on the history they give; and 
they leave a character, without seeming to think of it, which 
is found to be new, to be such as the mind of mdn could 
never have conceived; and yet, at the same time, to be so 
lovely, so imitable, so dignified, so sublime, as to comprise, by 
universal consent, all the excellencies and perfections of which 


the human nature is susceptible, in a form the most engaging, 


tender and elevated. %. 


- But we pause—and draw our argument to a close. We 
have taken a view of the peculiar character of our Lord as 
Mediator ; of his private deportment as our example; and of 
his public and more elevated conduct as the Founder of the 
Christian religion, The mind is lost in striving to collect the 
several parts. 

We began with the various claims preferred by our Lord. 
_ We were startled at the variety and difficulty of them. We 
yet found, as we proceeded, every one established in the most 
ample and satisfactory manner. The impression of reverence 
increased as we reviewed his conduct as the Son of God and 
Saviour of the world, as the Teacher of mankind, as a Man of 
Sorrows, and the Rewarder of his disciples. We were yet 
more affected, as we considered the separate as well as com- 
bined excellencies of our Lord’s personal conduct. When 
from this we proceeded to notice the public bearing of his life 
and ministry as the Founder of our religion, we were only the 
more filled with astonishment at the majesty and sublimity of 
his character. The attempt to do justice to any portion of it 
is fruitless. It is difficult even to touch on the principal fea- 
tures. Enough, however, has been said to enable us to esti- 
mate the argument which it supplies in confirmation of our 
faith and love. 


This argument, then, it will be found, springs from a raiR 
PRESUMPTION upon the first statement of the case; rises yet 


Q* ; * Scott. 
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higher when that case is contrasted with EVERY SIMILAR PRE- 
TENSION; proceeds upwards to a moral demonstration when 
the OTHER BRANCHES OF THE EVIDENCES are taken into ac- 
count ; and ceases not its course till it BEARS AWAY THE HEART 
of every competent and serious inquirer. 
; Ss 

1. For what is THE FAIR PRESUMPTION ON THE VERY 
STATEMENT OF THE CASE, after reviewing such a character as 
that of the Founder of the Christian religion? The life and 
spirit of the author of any religious system, when truly known, 
go far to determine the truth of his claims. If real sincerity, 
purity, benevolence, humility, disinterestedness, consistency, 
appear in the founder of a religion; if that individual present 
himself openly before the eyes of men; if he submit all his 
pretensions to their scrutiny ; if, in addition, there appear in 
him calmness, composure, meekness; every thing the most 
opposite to enthusiasm and credulity; these things afford a 
strong presumption in favor of his cause, just as the contrary 
qualities would be so many presumptions against it. 

No personal virtues can, indeed, strictly speaking, establish 
a divine revelation, which must wait for its proper proofs; but 
such a character, as that of our Lord, supposes those proofs 
and implies them; it is altogether so peculiar, so far elevated 
above any other that ever appeared, as to furnish in itself the 
strongest presumption of the truth of his pretensions. 


2. The presumptive argument is raised yet higher, sy con- 
TRASTING THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. WITH THAT OF ALL 
oruEeRs who have assumed to be founders of a new religion. 
We challenge the whole world. We assert that there never 
was any religion but the Christian, which exhibited, in the 
person of its founder, a spotless model for its disciples to fol- 
low. We assert there never was any religion but the Chris- 
tian, in which its author united excellency of example with 
purity of precept.* We assert there never was any religion 
but the Christian, which professed to sum up all morality 
in the example of its legislator, and combined in it all the 
purest precepts, and the most lovely sentiments, of moral 
excellency. 

I look around for the founder of a religion with whom I 
may compare Jesus Christ. I see the masters of the philo- 
sophie sects; I see the orators and reputed sages of Greece 
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and Rome—all is impure and debased. I see Zeno, and 
Socrates, and Diogenes, and Epictetus, and Plato, and Aris- 
totle ; I see Cicero, and Xenophon, and the Catos, and Seneca 
—inconsistency, vanity, profligacy, folly, cowardice, revenge, 
idolatry, obscure the fame of all. I can discern no perfectly 

ure and unstained character; I can select no model for the 
imitation of mankind. “And then, I object to all these names. 
Not one is the founder of a religion. They were philoso- 

phers, discoursing in their petty academies; not authors of a 
system of religion, claiming the inspiration of heaven, and 
professing to effect the spiritual deliverance of mankind. 
What I look for is the founder of a religious faith—indepen- 
dent, new, authoritative, ostensible. 

The votaries of polytheism, with the fables entwined around 
their histories, come not up to my demand: and if they did, 
would only excite disgust, by their avowed profligacy, cruelty 

\ and sordid covetousness. I want still the promulgator of a 
revelation from heaven. 

At length, I descry one arising obscurely in the eastern re- 
gions of Christendom, at a time when its primitive faith was 
peculiarly corrupted and debased. I sex Manomer apprar. 
I obtain what I required ; I compare his claims ; [ ask, What 
were his professions? what his personal character? what his 
promises to his followers? what the spirit he breathed ? what 
the example he set? I have not long to wait for a reply. 
The case speaks for itself. I see him indulge in the grossest 
vices ; I see him transgressing perpetually even the licentious 
rules which he had prescribed to himself; I hear him lay 
claim to a special commission from heaven to riot in the most 
unlimited sensuality. This is more than enough for my ar- 
gument. But I look again: I see him violent, rapacious, im- 
petuous, sanguinary ; I see him pay court to the peculiar 
vices of the people amongst whom he wished to propagate his 
doctrine; I see him promise, as the reward of his followers, 
a voluptuous paradise, where the objects of their base atfec- 
tions were to be almost innumerable, gifted with transcendent 
beauty and eternal youth. [ can examine no further. 

. -From a character so base, I turn to the holy Jesus; I con- 
trast—but I pause. I ‘cannot insult your feelings by compar- 
ing all the points of ineffable purity and loveliness in the 
Founder of Christianity, with the compound of sensuality, 
pride and cruelty in the eastern impostor. You feel how 
the presumption of the truth of our religion is heightened, in- 


ev 
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conceivably heightened, by the contrast in the only case at all 
similar, found in the lapse of ages.* 


3. But this presumption proceeds upwards to a moral 
demonstration, WHEN THE “OTHER BRANCHES OF THE Curis- 
TIAN EVIDENCE ARE TAKEN INTO THE ACCOUNT. For we are 
to recollect that the holy life and astonishing loveliness and 
majesty in the conduct of our Lord are only a confirmatory 
evidence. They stand amongst our internal proofs. They 
are sustained by all those direct credentials of a messenger 
from heaven, which we exhibited in the first part of our 
course. We have this unparalleled holiness, this union of 
divine and human excellency in Him, whom the prophecies 
pointed out as to appear at the very time and in the very 
manner he did, as about to bear this very character, and per- 
form these very miracles, and teach this self-same doctrine. 
We have this mingled glory, and humiliation, and innocency 
in Him whose astonishing miracles testified that he was the 
Messenger of the Almighty and the Saviour of the world. In 
a word, all the mass of external testimony which surrounds 
the divine revelation of the Bible, pours its full effulgence 


* Bishop Sherlock has admirably touched this argument :—“ Go to 
your Natural Religion ; lay before her Mahomet and his disciples, array- 
ed in armor and in blood, riding in triumph over the spoils of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, who fell by his victorious sword ; show 
her the cities which he set in flames, the countries which he ravaged 
and destroyed, and the miserable distress of all the inhabitants of the 
earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into his re- 
tirements. Show her the prophet’s chamber, his concubines and Wives ; 
let her see his adultery, and hear him allege revelation and his divine 
commission to justify his lust and his oppression. 

“When she is tired with this prospect, then show her the blessed 
Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to all the sons of men, patiently 
instructing both the ignorant and perverse : let her see him in his most 
retired privacy ; let her follow him to the mountain, and hear his devo- 
tions and supplications to God. Carry her to his table to see his poor 
fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. Let her see him injured, but 
not provoked ; let her attend him to the tribunals, and consider the 
patience with which he endured the scoffs and reproaches of his ene- 
mies. - Lead her to his cross; and let her view him in the agony of 
death, and hear his last prayer for his persecutors,— Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ 

“ When natural religion has viewed both, ask—Which is the prophet 
of God? But her answer we have already had, when she saw part of this 
scene through the eyes of the centurion who attended at the cross ; b 
him she spake and said, “Truly, this man was the Son of God.’— 
Bishop Sherlock's Sermons, 1. 271. 
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upon the person of Jesus Christ; whilst the person and 
works of Jesus Christ fulfil the prophecies, include the mira- 
cles, are followed by the propagation of the religion, and are 
developed in its prominent and abiding good effects upon 
mankind. In like manner, all the internal proofs are, as it 
were, only a part of the life of Christ. The adaptation of 
Christianity to the state and wants of man, its sublime doc- 
trines, its spotless morals, are coniments on the gracious and 
condescending character, the meritorious sacrifice, the im- 
maculate personal virtues of the Son of God. This coinci- 
dence carries up to a moral demonstration the presumption 
which the isolated argument furnished, and which the con- 
trast between the founders of every other religion, or rather 
‘the base impostor Mahomet and our Lord, raised to a greater 
height. We see the incontrovertible force of the moral dem- 
onstration: we feel the utmost repose and satisfaction of 
mind: we recline with entire acquiescence of soul upon a 
Saviour, whose external credentials are.so inseparably united 
with the personal wonders of his unexampled life. 

Indeed, the infidel himself is compelled to bow to this irre- 
sistible argument, obstinately as he may refuse to believe prac- 
tically in the Son of God. The facts of our Lord’s history 
he does not dispute. Our heathen and Jewish adversaries, 
contemporaries with the apostles, admit these.* The purity 
and innocency of our Lord’s life are admitted even by the 
most skeptical of their number. Paine himself stands mute 
before the lovely and unspotted character of our Saviour. 
Rousseau confesses the unparalleled beauty and attraction of 
his virtues. Chubb, Bolingbroke, Hobbes, all join in this 
acknowledgment.t We ask for no greater admissions. And 


* Lect. vi. p. 109. 
t “Js it possible that he whose history the gospel records can be but 
a mere man? Does he speak in the tone of an enthusiast, or of an 
ambitious sectary? What mildness, what purity in his manners! 
What touching grace in his instructions, what elevation in his maxims ! 
what profound wisdom in his discourses! what presence of mind! 
what ingenuity, and what justness in his answers! what government 
of his passions! What prejudice, what blindness or ill faith must that 
be which dares to compare the son of Sophroniscus with the Son of 
Mary! Whata difference between the two! Socrates dying without 
ain, without disgrace, easily sustains his part to the last.—The death 
of Socrates philosophizing tranquilly with his friends, is the mildest that 
could be desired: that of Jesus expiring in torments, injured, mocked, 
cursed by all the people, is the most horrible that can be feared. Socrates, 
taking the empoisoned cup, blesses him who presents It to him with 
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when the unbeliever evades the consequences, as he does, by 
plunging into objections against the matter of revelation, 
we remind him that the ignorance and presumption of that 
man must be fearful indeed, who, admitting the being and 
providence of one supreme and infinitely glorious God, and 
conceding the facts of the holy life of Christ, and the estab- 
lishment of his gospel in the face of an opposed and hostile 
world, can venture to set up himself as a judge of his Maker, 
and pretend to be wiser than the Almighty.* 
From such unreasonable men I turn, 


4. To the thoughtful and docile hearer, and observe that 
our argument ceases not in its course, till it BEARS AWAY THE 
HEART, AND STRENGTHENS ALL THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR INDI- 
VIDUAL BELIEF AND LOVE. er 

Yes, I speak to the young who have been brought up in 
the Christian faith—who have heard from their infancy of 
the character of their Lord—who have had his meek and 
tender example placed before their eyes—who have been 
taught to lisp his name; and I ask them, Do you believe in 
the only begotten Son of God? I ask, Do you repose on his 
sacrifice for pardon? Do you rely on his intercession? Do 
you implore his promised Spirit? Do you trust in his prom- 
ises? Do you desire to behold his glory ? 

Yes, I have gained my point with you. However your 
faith may have been shaken by the scoffs or the example of the 
wicked, you are attracted to a return to your duty, by the in- 
effable majesty and grace of Jesus Christ- You behold him 
once again ; and his matchless condescension, loveliness, dig- 
nity, win your heart. You feel him to be your brother, your 
companion, your compassionate guide; you see him to be 
your Master, your Redeemer, your Saviour. You believe 
hm to be the way, the truth, the life, the rock, the refuge, 
the only hope of a lost world. 

Cleave to him, then, with more affectionate devotion of soul. 
It has been said, that if virtue could appear upon earth, she 
would attract, by her beauties, the love of mankind. This 
may be doubted, even as to the narrow notions of virtue enter- 


tears. Jesus, in the midst of a frightful punishment, prays for his en- 
raged executioners. Yes, if the life and death of Socrates are those of 


. sage, the life and death of Jesus are those of a God.”’— Rousseau 
mile. : 


* Leet. xxi. 
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tained by the heathen philosopher who uttered the sentiment.* 
Certainly, when perfect virtue, in its most benevolent form, 
appeared on earth in the person of Jesus Christ, it was rejected, 
despised, calumniated. Probably to the most perverse and 
sensual heart of man, no object is so formidable, so discon- 
certing, so inexplicable, as the unparalleled holiness and 
majesty of our Lord.t But !et it be your care to realize the 
supposition. Let incarnate virtue attract your love. Let 
your faith be more and more animated with devout and rever- 
ent, but affectionate and grateful admiration. Remember 
what your Saviour hath done for you—what glory it was 
which he left—what humiliation it was he sustained—what 
sufferings they were which he exhausted—what recompense 
e promises. And he only bids you to love him in return, to 
follow his guidance, to imitate his example, to tread in his 
. Yes, this is Christianity—Jesus Curist, AND HIM 
cruciriep—Jesus Christ in the merit of his death; Jesus 
Christ in the efficacy of his Holy Spirit; Jesus Christ in the 
purity of his example. Let this be ever engraven on your 
hearts—the result of Christianity, where it is successful, the 
end which it proposes, is the salvation of man from sin, his 
perfect reconciliation with God, his holy. obedience in this 
world, his enjoyment of eternal happiness in the next—that 
is, his union with Jesus Christ, his assimilation to Jesus 
Christ, his partaking of the benefits of Jesus Christ, his fol- 
lowing the virtues of Jesus Christ, his spending eternity with 
Jesus Christ—‘ where is the fulness of joy, and at whose 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” { 


* Plato. 

+ “The character of Christ is more incomprehensible to the natural 
reason of a carnal man than the deepest mysteries, more improbable 
than the greatest miracles ; of all the particulars of the gospel histor 
the most trying to the evil heart of unbelief.’’—Horsley’s Sermons, xl. 

¢ Psalm xvi. 11. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 


THE TENDENCY OF CHRISTIANITY TO PROMOTE IN 
THE HIGHEST DEGREE THE TEMPORAL AND SPIRIT- 
UAL HAPPINESS OF NATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS. 


yee F LUKE II. 13, 14  * 
And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, and saying, Glory to God in ; 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards men. 


We considered, in one of our former Lectures, the more 
obvious good effects which Christianity has produced.* We 
ranged this subject amongst the External Evidences, because 
the positive fruits of the Christian doctrine had become, during 
the lapse of ages, a solid, tangible proof, distinguishable from 
the internal character and structure of the religion; and lying 
open to the observation of mankind, like the facts which 
establish the credibility of the gospel narrative, or those which 
prove the divine propagation and preservation of Christianity 
amongst mankind. . 

We now come to consider the tendency of Christianity to 
promote, in the highest degree, the temporal and spiritual 


‘wwelfare of individuals and nations; a topic which arises, 


indeed, from that to which we have referred, but which goes 
much further, and forms another species of proof. 

The more prominent benefits already conferred on the world 
by Christianity, is one thing; its tendency to produce yet 
higher and more numerous benefits, is another. The first is 
an external proof ,the second, an internal. The first accom- 
panies the relig’ om from without, and lies open to the obser- 
vation of every candid inquirer ; the second springs from the 
constitution and frame-work of the religion from within, and 
demands a more familiar knowledge and closer attention. 
The one is a primary evidence of Christianity ; the other a 


* Vol. i. Lect. xi. 
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° e 
subsidiary, going to confirm the proper proofs supposed to be 
known, | . 4 : 
This innate bearing and working of Christianity towards ~ 
effects far more extensive and permanent than any which it 
has yet produced, is, indeed, one of the most forcible of the . 
Internal Evidences. It is also a subject peculiarly suitable 
to an age like the present. There is nothing which men in a 
high state of mental culture more regard than the tendencies 
of things. This is the standard by which they judge. They 
not only consider what effects are already produced. by prin- 
ciples, but what is their native and essential force—what 
would be the consequences if hindrances were rer ,a 
they were ‘allowed their full scope and operation. — 
uman pruden and forethought rests on this obvi 
of wisdom The separate acts of men for good or fot 
separate discoveries in science and art—the separate 
s of the statesman and legislator, are not the points 
which occupy our chief concern. It is the tendency of their 
separat ts; it is the principles from which they spring, 
their ing upon habits, their possible extension to all the 
interests of science and all the commercial and moral pros- 
perity of a nation, that give them their real importance. Single 
violations of law, also, would often be less attended to by the 
magistrate, if it were not for the natural tendency of such 
violations to undermine all authority and bring in universal < 
confusion. It is the recollection of this tendency of crime 
which arms the judge with inflexibility even upon the first 
offence, and which inspires the peaceful citizen with acquies- 
cence in his decisions. ’ 
Now what we have to prove in the present Lecture is, that 
the strong and essential tendency of the Christian religion is 
to produce the utmost measure of individual and national 
happiness; that it is constantly working towards this result, 
and that when hindrances are removed, it will actually pro- 
duce it. Soa 
But how are we to judge in such a case? How can we 
most clearly bring out a proof, which, if established, will con- 
stitute one of the most convincing of the internal evidences 
~ of our faith ? he wags 
We cannot, perhaps, proceed better than by considering 
how we argue in somewhat similar cases. For example, the 
tendency of reason to subdue brute force is universally ad- 
* mitted. So, again, the tendency of moral virtue to overcome 
voL It. ; 
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vice, and of natural religion or the fear of God to triumph 
over sin and profaneness, is allowed by all who believe in the 
being and perfections of the great Creator.* 

Now, in what way are these tendencies demonstrated? Is 


it not by first considering the direction which they take—the 


_ effects increase—and this uniformly, under many varietie 


aim, the object, the scope of each? ; 

When this is ascertained, is it not by considering the hin- 
drances which brute force, or vice, or sin and irreligion, 
oppose to the tendency under consideration ? 

Do we not next weigh the effects actually produced by the 
principles under review, as the hindrances are more or less 
removed? We take, for instance, a case where the obstacles 
re most numerous ; another, where they are less so; a third, 
where they are almost entirely cleared away. And if we find 

hat, in proportion as the obstacles are diminished, the goo 















circumstances, at different times and distant parts of tl 
world—we conclude that the tendency is genuine and strong. 

We thence infer that if all the obstacles were relied, the 
full effects of the principle would appear, and the greatest 
possible happiness be produced which the case admitted of :— 
that is, the greatest possible happiness which reason, moral 
virtue, or the religion of nature, was calculated to bring out- 

Let us apply this method to the Christian doctrine, which 
goes far beyond mere reason, virtue or religion, when unas- 
sisted by the light and grace of revelation; and which, carry- 
ing on these lower principles to their utmost height, rises 
above them, adds the discovery of facts, of doctrines, of 
divine aids, to which they were strangers, and bestows on 
man, first, all the happiness, both temporal and spiritual, of 
which his circumstances in this world admit; and then con- 
ducts him to that eterna} bliss which neither reason, nor 
virtue, nor natural religion, could discover or secure. 

Let us examine, then, the tendency of the Christian doc- 
trine, as we would that of the principles to which we have 


referred. Let us carefully observe the end to which it is 


invariably directed. Let us consider the obstacles which are 
known to impede its course. Let us examine its operations at 
successive periods and under different circumstances. Let 
us discover whether the end, originally aimed at and invariably 
pursued, is more nearly accomplished in proportion as the 
known obstacles are diminished. We shall then have a right to 


* Bp. Butler. 
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conclude that if all the hindrances were removed, and nothing . 
left to ¢ 1ec < its genuine force, the result would be, the great- . 
est possible happiness which the religion was designed to =~ 


bring out—that is, the highest temporal and spiritual welfare 
of individuals and nations. 7 . 

These are, then, our four points—The pirecTion which 
Christianity takes—The HINDRANCES which are opposed to 
it—Its success in proportion to the removal of them—The ad 
ULTIMATE EFFECTS Which it will produce when all obstacles 
shall be cleared away. We consider, 4 
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I. B ECTION WHICH CHRISTIANITY TAK 
at which it invariably aims: this we must first as 
spel can never have an essential tendency towards 
temporal and spiritual happiness of individuals and nat. 
nless this is the direction which it takes, and takes 
invariably, and with a native force. Seite 

And surely much need not be said on this part of the argu- 
ment. For what means the adaptation of Christianity to the 
state and wants of man,* but that it aims at restoring a fallen 
world, at opening fully its disease, applying an adequate re 








edy, and producing the greatest possible happiness? _ tHe 
What means the scheme of Christian doctrine,t centring 
in the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God, but that £ 
Christianity has a direct tendency to bless man, to raise him 
to pardon, to peace of conscience, and to the hope of ever- 
lasting life ? 
What are the moralst of Christianity, but another name 
for a powerful tendency and bias towards human happiness ? 
What means the example of our Lord,§ but that Chris- 
tianity carries with it the strongest movement towards benevo- 
lence, purity, love to God and man? 
What, in short, is there in the Christian revelation which 
does not strongly bear upon man’s temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare—that does not tend to communicate KNOWLEDGE © — 
HOLINESS||—two words which comprehend the whole of prac- 
tical religion, and the whole of true happiness ? ai 
There is a genuine, strong, essential bias in every part 0 
the gospel, to elevate man, to deliver him from intellectual 
and moral bondage, to fill his mind with light, and truth, and 


~ 
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purity, and love; to engage him in the pursuit of the highest 
object, and aid him in following it; to unite him, in short, 
with God, the centre of felicity, and qualify him for the enjoy- 
ment of his presence. : 
. Reason is not more evidently directed towards human hap- 
-piness, nor virtue, nor natural religion, than revealed truth 
tends to the utmost degree of man’s present and future wel- 
; = fare. These principles, indeed, cannot be compared for a 
moment with the gospel ; because, through the fall and corrup- 
tion of man, they are incapable of communicating the highest 
felicity. Man wants something more than mere reason or 
moral virtue, or the hight of nature. He requires salvation, 
of forgiveness, a spring of new life and strength for 
ence, a Clear revelation of immortality. If, therefore, 
eason and its kindred powers are allowed to have a tendency 
towards human happiness, how much more has Christianity 
that bearing, which embraces all, and more than all, that 
conscience and tradition ever taught, and which superadds a 
peculiar method of redemption of its own, by the Son and 
Spirit of God? . : 
And this, indeed, is one proof of its powerful innate virtue, 
that it comes down to MAN’s ACTUAL CIRCUMSTANCES, and 
; bears upon him as he is. It does not take for granted certain 
% previous points which do not in reality exist; as, that such 
and such good effects will follow, if men obey reason, if they 
are virtuous, if they are under a good form of government. 
This is the error of the mere moralist and philosopher. Fine- 
spun theories are devised ; but which do not take up man as 
he is, and, therefore, produce little or no effect. 

It is the glory of Christianity, that its energy appears in 
its bearing upon man in his actual state of disorder, ignorance 
and guilt. It is essentially a remedial system. 

The science of medicine has not more evidently a tendency 
to our temporal welfare and the prolongation of life, because 
it comes to man with all his diseases, and works beneficially 
upon him in this state, than Christianity has a tendency to 
his moral and spiritual welfare. bes 

So essential, indeed, is this bias, that Christianity Has no 
oTHEeR. It abstains from all inferior objects, which might 
weaken and turn aside its force. It keeps aloft in its~high 
vocation. It wisely forbears to intermingle with the strife of 
men. It appears only as the minister of truth, the herald of 
peace, the assuager of human wo, the teacher of good things ; 
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the enemy of all that is unjust, cruel, impure ; the friend of 
all that is right, chaste, benevolent ; the child of heaven, and 
the preparer for its joys. ‘ 


And if this be the bearing of the gospel as to individuals, 
what is it as To NATIONS? Its tendency, indeed, here cannot 
be so obvious, because Christianity is a practical thing, and 
therefore can only have its proper seat in the individual. But 
what are nations but masses of individuals? What is social, 
but the multiplication of personal, happiness? What is it 
that makes up families, neighborhoods, cities, nations, king- 
doms, but a multitude of individuals? It is quite obvious, 
then, that if Christianity takes the direction of peal 
piness, it promotes also national and universal. 

It does this directly as well as indirectly. It does it prrect- 
Ly, because it is the very foundation of society. It is a system 
of righteousness. Sterling truth, equity, justice, without which 
society cannot subsist, are no where so forcibly inculeated as 
in the Christian religion. oO ee 

Then it supplies the defects of human laws. It is se ated 


in the conscience, it interposes a divine tribunal, it regards 
the secret intention of man, it goes to the principle of obe-— 


dience, it restrains not by fear of punishment merely, but by 
the innate desire to please God and benefit our fellow crea- 
tures. What are oaths, without Christianity as their basis? 
What are human statutes, without the authority of the supreme 
Legislator ? 

Again : Christianity goes to subdue the selfishness of man, 
and implant that regard for the welfare of others which is the 
spring of genuine patriotism and devotion to the good of our 
country. And what, I ask, must be the working of that 
religion whose main object is to eradicate the selfish passions ? 

And why should I speak of the bearings of the charity of 
Christianity, of its spirit of beneficence, its forgiveness of 
mjuries, its delight in communicating good, its genuine, 
jiffusive, heartfelt sympathy? Must not all this go to the 
zementing together the society of mankind, and the rendering 
nations one great and united family? 

Aid what is the tendency of all the Christian precepts — 
of its relative duties, its rules for the lowest and highest orders 
of society, its prescriptions of loyalty and subjection to the 
powers that be? of the commands which restrain, animate 
and direct every class of persons in a state? the injunctions 
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which go to extinguish the causes of disunion, turbulence, 
sedition, war ? 7 

Again : how can we speak adequately of the tvpirecr ten- 
dency of the gospel to advance the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of nations? For there is this of remarkable in Chris- 
tianity, that none can approach within its sphere of influence, 
without deriving some advantage from it. It indirectly works 
upon thousands whom it never persuades to receive its yoke. 
It operates by the medium of others. It raises-the standard 
of morals. It induces large bodies of men to imitate, in 
various respects, the conduct of its genuine disciples. It 
deters from evil by the means of shame, of an enlightened 
conscience, of the fear of exposure. Each Christian is a 
centre of influence, in which his example and instructions 
are continually operating. 

Thus by degrees public opinion begins to work; and as 
this spreads, it reaches magistrates and nobles, it sways the 
minds of legislators, it opens the ears of princes, it leads to 
national measures in honor of Almighty God, and for the 
propagation and support of revealed religion; and thus it 
brings down that blessing upon states which is the spring of 


al : 
real prosperity. 


Thus Christianity is, like a powerful under-current, flow- 
ing beneath the main stream of life, which, without mingling 
or defiling itself with the troubled waters, pursues its pure, 
though unseen course, preserving its original virtue, and ready 
to burst forth and fertilize all around, as external obstacles 
are removed. 

But this leads us to notice— 


II. Tar HINDRANCES WHICH IMPEDE THE FULL EFFECTS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; for this is the next branch of 
our argument. ‘The strength of any tendency may be judged 
of, in a good measure, by the known obstacles against which 
it has to work. We estimate the genuine bearing of reason 
by considering the brute force which is opposed to it; we 
measure the real bias of virtue by the resistance which vice 
puts forth against it; we discern the tendency of natural 
religion by the counteracting power of sin and profangness. 
There would be no tendency, properly speaking, in any of 
these cases, if there were no strong impeding principles—all 
would be effect, not tendency. 


Against the Christian religion, then, there are opposing 
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forces drawn up, which will assist us in gauging its essential 
leaning towards the highest good of man. 

For fearful are these obstacles; narrow have been hitherto 
the limits of real Christianity ; numerous are the impediments 
which hedge it in. I know the difficulty of treating, in a clear 
and perspicuous manner, this part of our argument. The 
mind is prone to hasty and most unreasonable conclusions. 
We see hindrances, we see Christianity checked on every 
hand ; we confound facts with causes. 

But if we examine the real state of things, we shall see that 
the obstacles spring from a source extrinsic from Christianity ; 
that they are incidental and temporary, not essential and per- 
manent; and that they serve to demonstrate the innate force 
of the Christian doctrine, which makes head against them, 
and is gradually overcoming them. 

For what are the chief hindrances with which Christianity 
has to contend? Are they not the hostility of some, and the 
neglect of others? Is not the enmity of the human heart to 
the main doctrines and precepts of revelation, a principal 
barrier against its progress? Does not also indifference and 
apathy to these peculiarities disincline man from entertaining 
the religion? Besides these obstacles, do not the vices of its 
false adherents, and the crimes and hypocrisy of its pretended 
friends, form another formidable impediment—to which must 
be added the various imperfections and errors of sincere Chris- 
tians themselves?) Then take in the more public obstacles 
presented by corruptions of the Christian doctrines introduced 
into churches—the contagion of heresy, the vices and unfaith- 
fulness of many of the ministers and professed teachers of 
Christianity ; to say nothing of the apostasies in the East and 
West, which have left little of Christianity in those quar- 
ters except the name. The persecutions directed, from time 
to time, against the sincere disciples of the religion, must be 
added; as well as the fearful neglect, with regard to religious 
influence, of which princes and legislators have too frequently 
been guilty. Then the judicial infatuation permitted by Al- 


mighty God, in punishment of infidelity and obstinate resist- , 


ance to duty, must be,considered. And, lastly, the great 
spiritual adversary, who either “ deceiveth the nations,” or 
*‘ walketh about, as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 


devour.’’* 


* Rev. xx. 3; 1 Pet. v. 8. 
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Such are the known obstacles which impede the course of 
Christianity. And whence do they arise? Surely not from 
the gospel itself, but from a totally different source, the de- 
pravity and perverseness of man. They are therefore so far 
from belonging to Christianity, that they form a part of 
that disease which it is aiming to cure. The corruption of 
man, be it ever remembered, was not introduced by the Chris- 
tian revelation, nor in consequence of it; it is a condition of 
mankind existing as much under natural as revealed religion. 
Christianity finds man perverse, corrupt, vicious; and brings 
in the only efficient remedy—a remedy the tendencies of 
which are to overcome that corruption in every form. The 
science of medicine is not less a healing process, nor less 
beneficial in its tendency, because multitudes will not follow 
its directions, and various diseases do not at once yield to its 
power. The reign of a virtuous and beneficent prince does not 
less tend towards the best welfare of his subjects because there 
may be obstacles to the full execution of his designs, in 
the political constitution or moral habits of the people whom 
he governs. 

The hindrances, then, to Christianity are extrinsic and 
foreign, not innate and peculiar. 'They are incidental, not 
essential and permanent. They are not inherent in the reli- 
gion, but arise from an entirely distinct cause, the depravity 
of man. The true tendency and bearing of the Christian 
revelation is not to create or augment those hindrances, but 
to work against and overcome them. As well might brute 
force be said to spring from reason, or vice to arise from vir- 
tue, or profaneness and sin from the fear of God, as corruption 
and disorder from the Christian revelation—that corruption 
and disorder which we find to be in fact partially removed, 
which yields continually to the moral force which the gospel 
brings to bear upon it, and which, in truth, is the gauge and 
measure of the true tendency of the religion. 

For as the tendency of a fountain to ascend is judged of 
by the superincumbent earth through which it makes its way, 
and as the strength of a river-barrier is estimated by the re- 
sisting force of the current; so the virtue and bias of Chris- 
tianity are measured by the mighty obstacles which it is per- 
petually overcoming. He that knows best the deep corrup- 
tion of human nature—he that understands most adequately 
the hostility of man to real religion, and his apathy to invisi- 
ble and spiritual things; he who has surveyed most widely the 
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vices and crimes of the false friends of Christianity ; he who 
is most familiar with the history of the corruptions in the visi- 4 
ble church, and who knows best the misdirected influence of — 
governors and princes ;—can form the soundest judgment of a 
the force of the obstacles which oppose the progress of Chris- - 
tianity, and can discern most clearly, amidst those various 
impediments, the innate and essential virtue of the religion 
which is working against them. 
The hindrances, then, are known, and placed boldly before 
the mind. I dwell not on the judicial infatuation which falls 
upon nations or individuals as a punishment of sin; nor on 
the great spiritual adversary ; because these are most obviously 
extrinsic from the Christian religion, and derive their existence 
or force from the very corruption of man, which is, properly 
speaking, the only obstacle by which the native flow of Chris- 
tianity is impeded and restrained. 
Let us proceed next to consider, J 
Ill. Tae success or CurisTiANITY IN PROPORTION TO 
THE REMOVAL OF THESE HINDRANCES. 
For in this manner we judge of the tendency of a principle. 
After considering its known obstacles, we examine its suc- 
cess under different circumstances. We take a view of it in 
a most unfavorable, a less unfavorable, and an actually favor- 
able position. If we consider the case of reason, for instance, 
we inquire whether, under circumstances more or less advan- » 
tageous, its success is proportionate. We do the same with 
virtue and with natural religion. The more numerous are 
the experiments we make, in times the most distant from each 
other, at places the most remote, and with nations and individ- “ 
uals under every variety of situation, the clearer is our demon- 
stration. Accordingly, in the cases alleged, all with whom 
we are concerned—that is, all who allow the existence and 
perfections of Almighty God—admit the conclusion. They 
find that reason succeeds and works its beneficial effects in 
exact proportion as hindrances are removed. They find that 
this holds under all circumstances, in al] places, and all times. 
They perceive that, in certain positions of things, brute force 
may gain the day for a moment; and that it never wholly dis- 
_ appears, or rarely so, even when overcome. But remarking 
the uniform power which reason puts forth, as extrinsic hin- 
drances are cleared away, they draw their inferences as to its 
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essential and innate tendency. So with regard to virtue and 
the religion of nature. i 

And thus we argue as it respects Christianity. We appeal 
to facts. Let us take the religion under very different cir- 
cumstances ; let us examine it in various places and at various 
times ; let us look to nations and individuals, under all pecu- 
liarities of advantage or disadvantage; let us consider its 
operation as it is now in progress before our eyes; let us 
recollect the new and unexpected principles which it set at 
work; let us bear in mind the warning which its records 
afford us of many of its chief obstacles. The proof will be 
strengthened by every step in the argument. Grant me your 
attention. 

I say nothing of the first propagation of Christianity, be- 
cause such means were then employed by the Almighty as 
exempt it from ordinary rules. But take the acE FOLLOWING 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GosPEL. I ask, What is the 
tendency which Christianity actually put forth? What is the 
evidence of facts? What did the religion do for human hap- 
piness, both individual and national? I ask, What were the 
Corinthians, the Thessalonians, and other converts, before 
Christianity reached them, and in the age after it had begun 
its operation? Had it not brought them from darkness to 
light, from degrading ignorance, superstition, vice, misery, to 
knowledge, holiness, joy? And when it had done this in 
some considerable measure, did it not goon as a leaven, to 
leaven, as it were, the whole mass of their intellectual and 
moral character? And continually, as new converts were 
made, were not these a seed of activity in their several stations? 
Did not Christianity soon put to shame many of the grossest 
vices of heathenism? Was not an influence generated all 
around, which, like a heavenly fragrance, diffused refreshment 
and life far and near? 

Take the nexr aces. See the progress of the religion 
under the Roman emperors. Mark its sway when the Chris- 
tian emperor removed so many external obstacles. What did 
Christianity do? How did she put forth her virtues? How did 
she break out, as a fountain whose streams had been choked, 
when relieved from hindrances 2 

Trace the religion in the FoLLowiING CENTURIES, as human 
corruption accumulated around it again, and almost extin- 
guished its light and grace in the East and West. See it 
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working its way amongst the Waldenses and Albigenses ; see 
Claudius of Turin, and Waldo, and Bernard, and others, de- 
fending the sacred doctrine, and demonstrating again its gen- 
uine tendencies on human happiness. 

Come down to the glorious period of the Rerormartion, 
when, after ten centuries of darkness, and neglect of real Chris- 
tianity, and of the triumph, though not universal, of superstition 
and idolatry, Luther and his associate reformers brought the 
gospel again to light, and appealed from the traditions of men 
to the inspired word of God. What was the tendency? What 
bearing had Chfistianity ? What progress did it make, in pro- 
portion as the outward hindrances were removed ? 

Take any supseQquenT AGE. Consider the individuals and 
nations gained from time to time from heathenism, or from gross 
corruptions of Christianity. Examine the benefits, the positive 
benefits, which Christianity first produced, and then pushed forth 
its tendencies to the highest measure of attainable happiness 
I appeal now, not to reasoning, but to matters of fact. Mark 
any individual who has, in any age, really received the religion. 
I ask, What has been the bearing of Christianity upon his intel- 
lectual and moral powers, upon his conscience, his heart, his 
domestic affections? What has his religion tended to make 
him? How far, and in what direction, has it aimed at car-_ 
rying him beyond the point of his actual attainments? Watch 
him through life. Oompare the tendency of one year’s growth 
with that of forty or fifty years. Compare it when circumstances ___ 
have been most favorable for its development; when they 
have been less favorable ; and when they have been positively 
disadvantageous ; and you will find the effects proportionate. 
The man has been advancing in all the essentials of happi- 
ness ; in all the elements of inward peace and external tran- “ 
quillity ; in all the passive as well as active virtues, which 
render him a blessing to himself and a blessing to others. 

The proportion holds with regard to NATIONAL WELFARE. 

The tendency becomes discernible as soon as a country has 

received the Christian faith; it becomes more distinct the 

longer the operation continues. As public opinion is elevated, 

and princes and legislators are swayed by its dictates, the 

spirit of improvement grows ; one evil after another is detect- 

ed; institutions, in harmony with Christian benevolence, 

arise; habits and practices of a contrary nature drop off; all 
becomes more pure in domestic life, more paternal in govern- 

ment, more pacific and secure in public council. 
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In a word, wherever the moral engine has been employed, 
it has brought its new and unlooked-for means to bear ; the 
inward mechanism has put forth its powers ; the play and sub- 
servience of its parts one on the other has shown their won- 
derful effects. In proportion to the opportunity which has 
been afforded, and the extrinsical hindrances which have been 
removed, its genuine operation has gone on. It has raised 
up man from the depths of misery, and has blessed him in 
every relation of life—as a subject of civil society, as a mem- 
ber of the domestic circle, as a reasonable and accountable 
creature, as an heir of immortality. * 

But this tendency is sTmLL IN PROGREss. It is at work be- 
fore our eyes. It is not an operation which took place merely 
in other times, and which is recorded by the pen of the eccle- 
siastical historian ; but it is now going on. Look around you. 
See the Christian faith exerting its genuine virtue every day, 
just as the incumbent weight of hindrances is lightened. 'The 
symptoms of a general amendment in individuals, and the na- 
tions of the world, wherever revelation isin force, are nu- 
merous and undoubted. The work of God not only began at 
the first dawn of revelation, and received a new impulse at 
the promulgation of the gospel, but is still in progress in the 
present day. The spirit of Christianity is gaining more and 
more an ascendency, in proportion as the known obstacles 
are lessened, and by that gradual process, in which, from the 
very nature of the means employed, the work must be expect- 
ed to proceed.* For God puts in use, ordinarily, no other 
means than truth, persuasion, example, accompanied by the 
secret influences of grace. 'The progress of the work, there- 
fore, will not only be gradual, but will be liable to temporary 
interruptions ; so that, at times, it may seem not only to stand 
still, but even to go back, as often as particular circumstances 
in the affairs of men raise up extraordinary opposition to 
the doctrines or precepts of the gospel. But the progress 
upon the whole is undoubted. During the last thirty years, 
the virtue of Christianity has been making its way strenuously ; 
it has undone the mischiefs of a declining religion, and of 
semi-infidelity in some countries; and has repaired the deso- 
lations of open unbelief in others. As these obstacles have 
been removed, it has diffused a revived sense of religion in the 
Old and the New World. It has circulated Bibles; sent forth 
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missionaries; set in motion universal education; raised the 
tone of public sentiment; abolished many old unchris- 
tian practices; carried men on towards substantial hap- 
piness. 

_ Christianity is not an exhausted mine ; its treasures are not 
‘impoverished—they are not even diminished by the lapse of 
ages : but like some rich and extensive, though latent, bed of 
ore, it opens its wealth in proportion as the oppressive hin- 
drances are cleared away; it presents new veins on every 
side according as it is explored, and retains all its power of 
rewarding most abundantly the toil of the workmen. 

This conclusion is strengthened by considering that almost 
all the tendency of our religion ARISES FROM PRINCIPLES NEW 
To MAN, which have worked themselves into confidence by 
the progress of time and the testimony of experience. The 
tendencies of reason, of virtue, of religion in its general ac- 
ceptation, are, indeed, such as men might always have expect- 
ed. We understand the groundson which they are constantly 
making their way against the opposing impediments. But 
look at Christianity. Who amongst the wise of this world 
ever conceived that this new religion, the scoff of t eiees., 
and the object of contempt to the Jew, cotati 
principles of human happiness, the only vital seeds. of in 
vidual and national improvement! Who at first con 
that supreme love to one almighty Creator; confessi 
and depravity ; renunciation of any desert of our own ; 
ance on the death of the Son of God, crucified as a 
tor ; dependence on the agency of the Holy Spirit ; In 
meekness, and love to our enemies ; submissio 
standing to a revelation, in many respects myste 
comprehensible; a predominant regard for the | 
and the concerns of eternity ;—who ever dreamed that these 
and such like principles, contained the germ of all felicity ; 
when the very terms could not be understood without difficul- 
ty, and, when understood, conveyed ideas in open hostility 
with the intellectual habits of mankind?* And yet it is by 
these principles, brought out into action, that Christianity has 
been achieving her triumphs; and achieving them just as the 
known obstacles, pride and prejudice, were overcome. The 
positive effects of Christianity, by means of such principles, 
are so many declarations of the great Governor of all in their 
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favor.* They prove that there attends Christianity something 
more than truth, and knowledge, and persuasion; that there 
is an operation of grace, secret to us, which goes along with 
it, and infuses into it a virtue and bias, which only requires 
scope for its development, to expand into the highest measure 
of individual and national happiness. » 
Nor is it a small consideration, in addition to what we have 
been observing, that Christianity has positively roREWARNED 
ITS DISCIPLES OF THE OBSTACLES which would impede its 
progress, has suspended its ultimate success on a long series 
of intermediate struggles, and has especially marked out the 
eastern and western apostasies, and the power of the delusion 
accompanying them, as amongst its chief hindrances, permit- 
ted for the punishment of preceding unfaithfulness ire: 
fessed Christian nations. What did our Lord forewarn his fol- 
lowers in every age to expect, but persecution, resistance, re- 
proach, perverse disputations? What are thn histories of the 
seven Asiatic churches as sketched by the pen of inspiration 2 
What is the apostasy of the latter days? What the mystic 
twelve hundred years of the church’s depressed state,—but 


so many clews to the labyrinth in which we actually find our- 


selves? And what can prove a genuine tendency to human 
hap DiI 





i 


SS, , inserted in the very frame-work of our religion, if 
all these warnings do not evince it? Fora system which 
has be working up against impediments in every age, and 


displaying i 










g its energy in proportion as they have been removed 
ch is doing this now before our eyes, by means of prin- 
y ich man never could have discovered—and which 
marked in its own records the opposing hin- 


drances; must have received a divine impulse at first, and 
















must be attended with a divine operation now, which give it 
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supernatural tendency which it displays towards the wel- 


et us, then, consider, | ss gee 

IV. Tse virimate errects wuicn CurIsTIANITY WILL 
PRODUCE WHEN ALL OBSTACLES ARE REMOVED, — 

For if we argue, in the case of reason, of moral virtue, or 
of general religion, that their several tendencies would rush 
forth into full effects, if the known hindrances were taken 
away; surely we may infer in a like manner concerning 
Christianity, that considering the end it originally aimed at, 
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the obstacles against which it has worked, and its success 
under every variety of circumstances, in proportion as these 
impediments were removed—that, supposing these impedi- 
ments all cleared away, it would break forth like a copi- oA 
ous river, when the dam is withdrawn, and pour its rich and 
abundant blessings on the whole human race. This is the 
ultimate consummation which all prophecy foretells, towards 
which the prayers and aspirations of Christians have been in 
every age directed, and the tendency to produce which it has 
been the object of this Lecture to demonstrate. But suffi- 
‘cient time must be allowed for this development of the ulti- 

te bearing of Christianity ; and this according to its own 
scheme is, the trial must not be a partial one, but must 
have fair scope for its operation. 

And here it is that Christianity shines forth in its divine 
splendor. It is not, like the works of man, a brief, narrow, 
contiguous design—it is a scheme connected with all the ages 
of this world, and stretching over into eternity. We are at 
present in an incomplete course of things. We are in a sys- 
tem which is only partially developed. We see already the 
strong tendencies of the religion ; we see, as the hindrances 
are partially removed, its real power and influence on indi- 
viduals and the affairs of the world. But we have never yet 
seen its full energy. It has never yet had the fair occasion 
for displaying all its innate virtue to bestow temporal and spir- 
itual blessings. We must wait. How gradual is the f 
the Almighty may be gathered from the four t 
occupied in making room and disposing | 
world, for the establishment of the gospel. 
ceptible in its progress, it is still going : 



















6f Christianity will at length be demonst 
. ss ee Peay + Bp 
vening obstacles being removed, its prom: 
and its bud dings and springings a rich and frui i 
And it is not a little remarkable that all competent judges, 


including adversaries, admit, that if the Christian religion 
were acted upon by mankind, the result would be an unexam- 
pled degree of general happiness. Men of all characters, even 
unbelievers themselves, if we except a few of the very gross- 
est; statesmen and legislators of all ages since the promulga- 
tion of the gospel; philosophers ae moralists of almost every 
school, unite in their admissions of the excellent tendency of ' 
the Christian religion. . Many of them are ignorant of its true 
principles, yet they allow, with one consent, its beneficial ten- 
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dency upon states and kingdoms—they would have all men 
Christians from mere regard to the peace of the world ; they 
admit that if mankind were under its practical guidance, the 

earth would present a scene of happiness, such as has never 
yet been witnessed nor conceived of. ; 

Of any other religion, or pretended remedy for human 
evils, who that understands the question would honestly wish 
for the universal diffusion, or would augur from that diffusion 
universal happiness? Who would wish all mankind Epicu- 
reans, Stoics, Jewish Pharisees? Who would desire to 
see any form of Polytheism universally prevalent? Who 
would wish the whole human race Mahometans? Who 
would desire infidelity or human philosophy to establish itself 
every where as the sole guide of man? Conscience speaks 
plainly enough when such a supposition is made. But who 
that knows what Christianity is, but would most heartily, and 
from his utmost soul, desire that all the world were Christians? 
Who does not feel that Christianity is pregnant with tenden- 
cies and seeds of things, which want only a clear field, to 
turn the world into a second paradise ? 

Suppose only one nation truly under the government of our 
holy faith—imagine the individuals composing it to be sincere 
Christians—suppose them to act upon their principles—sup- 
pose the foundations of morals laid firmly, selfishness subdued, 

public spirit diffused, personal, and domestic, and social virtues 
2 practise, the beneficial principles of Christianity carried out 
into act. Let all this go on. I ask what would, in the nature 






of things, be the consequence a jy gan ‘ 
~ Passions and selfishness being conquered, men would be 
placed in the stations for which, from their talents, they were 


. Party spirit, faction, private ends, would Be 
4u m. United wisdom would devise, and united strength 
execute, every national project. Instead of the injustice, the 
excess, the cruelty, the various crimes now prevalent among 
men, all would be equity, temperance, kindness, sympathy, 
peace. It is impossible to conceive of a nation in circum- 
stances of such prosperity as this Christian spirit would dis- 
seminate. Liberty in its purest forms, commercial enterprise 
without hazardous speculation, prudence without covetous- 
ness, active zeal and exertion without contention, honor done 
to religion—love to his fellow creatures animating each mem- 
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ber of the community—virtue embodied, or rather happiness 
itself, would be the result. A “ 

And what would be the relation of this state with others? 
United wisdom and united strength would put in fear the sur- 
rounding countries. Craft, ambition, private ends, covetous- 
ness, would have little force against such defences. Other 
nations would court the friendship, rely on the promises, en- 
gage in the projects of this unexampled and singular people. 
And how would discoveries be pushed all around; beneficial 
institutions formed; inventions in the arts communicated ; 
religion diffused ! ; 

Suppose, then, that the whole world by degrees should be- 
coine hristians, partly by the purifying of nominal Christian 

tates, partly by the conversion of the nations, partly by the 
restoration of the Jews, partly by the overthrow of the Ma- 
hometan and papal apostasies,—what would be the effect? 
There would be no idolatry and its abominations. There 
would be no profaning of the name of God, no perjury, no hy- 
pocrisy, no despising of those that are good, no arrogance, 
ingratitude, pride, selfcomplacency—no murmuring, sullen- 
ness nor suicide. There would be no wars, rivalships, antipa- 
thies, breaches of trust, strife, wrongs, slanders, litigations, 
deceit, murder. In short, there would be none of those 
streams of death, one or more of which now flow through 
every vein of society, and poison all its enjoynfents. The 
result would be, that the world would become a scene of gen-_ 
eral peace and prosperity; and, abating the chances and 
calamities to which flesh is inseparably heir, would wear one 
unvaried face of complacency and joy. ur te 

So triumphant is the argument from the tendency of Chris- 
tianity. Reason cannot be compared for a marag: with reve- 
lation—nor can virtue, nor natural religion. Good as these 
are,—strong as their bearings to overcome the opposing forces, 
—uniformly as they rise in proportion to the removal of im- 
pediments,—still they never can bless fallen man. ‘They are 
not adapted to his actual state. hore is nothing to lead us 
to hope for the full triumph of reason or its kindred princi- 
ples; and should they triumph, they would still leave man 
needy and miserable. But the prevalence of Christianity is 
the triumph of that vast scheme of mercy which the Almighty 
has revealed, to supply the darkness of reason, to enlarge and 
purify moral.virtue, to define, and establish, and fill up natural 
religion. Chniguanity;gndesd, is REASON PURIFIED—VIRTUE 
: 11 
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EXALTED AND RENDERED PRACTICAL—NATURAL RELIGION 
SUSTAINED BY REDEMPTION. When Christianity triumphs, 
it is the victory of the highest reason, of the loftiest and most 
spiritual virtue, of essential and unmixed religion. : 

Accordingly, we find that the tendency of Christianity to- 
wards the highest measure of human happiness, embraces all 
the proofs which establish the inferior principles, and adds — 
many more of her own; rises upon the facts of all past ex- 
perience, and includes a positive and continued exertion of the 
divine power. ad obi 

The force of this entire argument may be better judged of, 
if we ask ourselves, what we should have said if Christianity 
had had a contrary tendency to that most beneficial one which 
we have demonstrated. _ What should we have said, if the 
strong and native bearings of the religion had been contrary 
to the temporal and spiritual welfare of individuals and na- 
tions ?—But we need not make such a supposition. We have 
examples at hand... Let us look around, and we shall find that 
every scheme for guiding man in his moral and religious du- 
ties, except Christianity, has that actually pernicious tendency 
to which we have been alluding. Contrast the tendencies of 
the various offsprings of human weakness and folly, with the 
lovely and salutary working of Christianity. Contrast with 
Christianity mere human and external restraints. Contrast 
with it a proud and false-philosophy. Contrast with it a re- 
liance on mere conscience and natural light. Contrast modern 
. infidelity. Contrast the figments of the political economist, and 
the schemes of diffusing knowledge without religion. Con- 
trast with it the absurd rules of the law of honor, of a mere 
respect to fame and human authority, of the notions of chival- 
ry, as guides of life. 

None of these put forth any distinct end bearing upon the 
happiness of man—none of these fulfil the conditions by which 
we demonstrate a tendency towards the highest welfare of man- 
kind. None of these have any facts to produce ; nor do they 
form any distinct religious doctrine professing to come from 
Almighty God for the benefit of man. Even reason, virtue 
and natural religion, if separated from Christianity, or placed 
in opposition to it, lose most of their beneficial tendency, and 
utterly fail in their professed objects. They are at best only 
some perverted relics of the revelation originally made, and 
now restored and enlarged, in the gospel. 

So that, as we searched in vain, in our last Lecture, for the 
founder of a religion to compare with our divine Saviour, till 
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we dragged Mahomet from his hiding-place, to expose his 
vices and deformities, we now search in vain for a religion to 
contrast with Christianity in its tendencies upon human hap- 
piness, till we descend into the same gulf, and compel the 
false prophet again to submit to our examination the bearings 
and native force of his imposture. And what, I ask, are the 
tendencies of this corruption of the Christian doctrine, 
this supplemental revelation—for so it pretended to be 
—this Gross imposTuRE, as it really is? Let Europe 
and Asia testify—let the ignorance, despotism, vice and mis- 
ery of the nations subject to its iron sway, declare. I ask 
nothing about its proposing to itself the true end ; I ask noth- 
ing about the facts of a beneficial nature which it can pro- 
duce. I pass by all our topics; and I contrast the manifest 
mischievous tendency of the whole religion—of its want of 
adaptation to man—of the doctrines and precepts it enjoins— 
of the rites it introduces—of the character of its founder—of 
its sanguinary spirit ; of all the points, in short, to which we 
have had so frequently to allude—and I say that this deleteri- 
ous poison is in direct opposition with the divine and healing 
tendency of the Christian faith. 

But, in fact, it is only by concession that we speak at all of 
the pretensions of human folly. I feel almost a self-reproach 
in setting for a moment reason or natural light, or human phi- 
losophy, or infidelity, or Mahometanism, in contrast with the 
holy tendencies of Christianity. The inmost soul of man per- 
ceives the wide and immeasurable distance. The inmost soul 
of man feels that every one of these pretences carries its own 
condemnation in its mischievous operations. The inmost 
soul of man concludes that that religion cannot but be the 
true one, which wants only to be universally received, to rem- 
edy all the evils that fill the earth, and render men as much 
like holy and happy angels, as most of them are at present 
like deceitful, malignant, apostate spirits. The need in 
which the world stood of such a remedy, its evident tendency 
to promote in the highest degree the true welfare of men, and 
its actual efficacy as they rightly make use of it, proclaim its 
divinity in the most decisive manner even apart from miracles, 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and all other external marks 
whatever,* . 

But I go too far in saying this. My argument requires a 
confirmation only, not a proof. The proper evidences of our 
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religion have already been established. It is only as an ad- 
ditional and subsidiary argument, that I adduce the tendency 
of our holy, faith. Yes, Christianity has the stamp of God 
upon it. © Every‘Lecture upon its internal character opens new 
fields of contemplation, and lays new grounds of confidence, as 
the constitution and frame-work of the religion is more and 
more developed. Fs, Na . 
a But I pause. ~ I leave the general subject. I entreat each 
; one before me to apply it individually to his own heart. I 
appeal to every candid and serious mind. What is the ten- 
dency of the Christian religion? What is the incontrovertible 
force of the argument derived from it? What would it make 
you, your children, your, family, if allowed its full power? | 
1. Let each one, then, ask himself, Wuat Is THE TENDEN- 
cy or my Curistianiry? What is the influence and virtue 
which, in my case, it exerts? What force does my faith, 
my love, my obedience, put forth, to promote in the highest 
degree the temporal and spiritual welfare of those around me? 
Let each one remember that the grand practical objection 
to Christianity is derived from THE UNHOLY LIVES OF PRO- 
FEssED Curistians. Men will not distinguish, as they ought, 
the bearings of a religion in itself, and when duly received, 
from the lives and spirit of those who ever so slightly and im- 
perfectly hold by it. The world looks to names rather than 
things; and seeing too many nominal believers as vain and 
treacherous, as cruel and proud, as dishonest and covetous, 
* as profane and wicked, as others, they rashly conclude that 
all opinions are of secondary importance, that a man may be- 
lieve what he likes, and that a moral life is all that the great 
Creator demands of him. Base and fatal inference! Let 
your lives, brethren, go to undeceive a misguided world. 
Show them the genuine tendencies of Christianity. Let them 
_ see in your spirit and temper the true effects of reliance upon 
Christ, of humility and self-denial, of subjection to the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, of separation from the love and the 
vain pursuits of the world, of good-will and forgiveness of in- 
juries, of a hope and expectation of heaven, of a zeal for the 
glory of Christ and the propagation of his gospel, of an habit- 
- “ual regard and preparation for eternity. Let them see Chris- 
tianity embodied in its true virtue in your persons, in order 
that they may be led to a consideration of its nature and 
authority. 
Let each one roll away the reproach falsely cast upon the 
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Christian religion, so far as he is concerned. *Lét every 
one consider the honor of God as committed to his éustody. 

Open, then, your hearts, my friends, and especially my 
young friends, to receive the heavenly “doctrine ! Welcome 
the gospel! Let it have free course in you. Oppose not its 
mighty and sacred tendencies. Whatever obstacles to it exist 
in your principles, your habits, yeur pursuits, remove them out 
of the way. ‘Take up the Holy Bible: let it work its work 
upon you. Remove the intérposing hindrances; God will ef- 
fectually help those that call upon him. i 

2. And when Christianity has had its due operation upon 
your own hearts, one of the first effects will be, that you WILL 
BE ANXIOUS TO SHOW ITS HOLY TENDENCY in your family, 
in your neighborhood. Strive to take away and lessen stum- 
bling blocks. Unite in those great religious institutions which 
cast a brilliant light over a nation, and shed their glory 
through the heathen and Mahometan countries. Never does 
the genuine bearing of Christianity appear more attractive, 
than in self-denying schemes of benevolent activity, which 
have no other object than the glory of God, and the honor of 
religion, and the good of souls. The working of such institu- 
tions upon the public opinion of a nation, the tendency they 
have to unite a people in the more ardent pursuit of personal 
piety, the sway they exercise over thousands who might never 
otherwise have attended to the gospel, the hope they furnish of 
a further revival of religion and of the divine blessing and favor 
upon governments, churches, nations,—render them amongst 
the most important and promising signs of the present times. 

3. Finally, pray FOR THE COPIOUS INFLUENCES OF GRACE, 
and the co-operating aids of an Almighty Providence to hasten 
on the blessed period, foretold in the prophetic page, when 
THE TENDENCIES OF CHRISTIANITY SHALL BECOME EFFECTS ; 
when the highest welfare and happiness of individuals and 
nations shall be actually accomplished. The ordinary assist- 
ances of the Holy Spirit are never wanting to the church. 
The innate power and virtue of Christianity depend on these 
assistances. All the bearing and struggling of doctrine, and 
precepts, and ministerial exhortation, and example, and the 
labors of the spiritual church, would be in vain without that 
animating power of the Spirit, which, like the principle of life 
im the works of nature, gives virtue and fruitfulness to the 
means employed. Christianity is never to be separated from 
the constant operation of its divine Author. But, besides 
these usual measures of grace, there have been, in various 
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ages of the church, peculiar effusions of the influences of the 
Spirit; a general rekindling of the holy fire has taken place ; 
ministers and people have been raised up to call a sleeping 
world to its true interests ; Christianity has been vindicated from 
its false friends and its torpid and selfish adherents ; its native 
doctrines have been asserted ; the power of God has been hum- 
bly implored ; the offices of parochial ministration have re- 
ceived a-new impulse ; the sacraments, the public prayers, the 
reading and preaching of God’s word, have been revived in 
their first freshness; souls have been converted in large num- 
bers; bodies of spiritual and faithful believers have been raised 
up ; the holy lives and active exertions of Christians have dis- 
covered fresh means for propagating the gospel; all has as- 
sumed a new appearance. 

Such was the revival vouchsafed at the time of the blessed 
Reformation ; fresh showers of grace were granted in a copious 
measure, and half Europe awoke at the call of truth. 

We need a similar gift of the divine mercy now to bring on 
the future glories of the church; to give the operations of 
Christianity their full play; to remove interposing obstacles ; 
to bind Satan, the great spiritual adversary, and turn the ten- 
dencies of our religion into ONE GRAND RESULT. All is moving 
towards this blessed end. Christianity has in itself all the 
innate causes of the salvation of the world ; the prophetic word 
encourages our hopes; the close of the mystic period of the 
apostasies of the east and west approaches. “ Lift up your 
heads,” then, my Christian brethren, ‘for your redemption 
draweth nigh.” All events in the world and in the church 
seem to conspire to this consummation. And as the great 
principle of gravitation in the works of creation is drawing 
all matter towards the sun, the centre-object of the system, 
around which, so far as intervening obstacles allow, every 
thing is revolving ; whilst no part is unaffected with the secret 
bias impressed on universal nature by the hand of the Crea- 
tor; so is every thing gravitating, in the events of providence 
and the dealings of grace, towards the Sun of Righteousness, 
the great centre-object, around which all is moving, so far as 
interposing hindrances permit ; whilst nothing is exempt from 
the secret tendency impressed on things by the merciful 
will of our gracious God ; nor will the operation cease till all 
revolve around the glorious source of light and salvation ; and, 
drawing warmth and life from his immediate beams, display, 
through eternity, his glory, as the only source of all their ir- 
radiation and all their joy. 
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THE TEST TO WHICH EVERY ONE MAY BRING THE 
TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, BY HUMBLY 
SUBMITTING TO ITS DIRECTIQNS, AND MAKING A 
TRIAL FOR HIMSELF OF ITS PRQMISED BLESSINGS. 


° 
1 JOHN V. 10. 


He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in 
himself. 


Ir may naturally be asked, after all we have said in our 
former Lectures on the divine excellency and holy effects of 
the Christian doctrine, whether there is any way in which a 
sincere inquirer may bring to the test of his own observation 
the truth of some of these statements—whether he cannot rise 
above a mere conviction of truth, to an experience and per- 
ception of the blessings proffered by Christianity. sc 

To this question we answer, that he may, and that the de- 
sign of these Lectures is in a great measure lost, unless he ac- 
tually receive for himself the heavenly benefit, and possess in 
his own breast the most forcible of all evidences, that arising from 
the inward power and truth of religion in fulfilling its promises. 
For we hesitate not to assert, that the internal perception of 
the blessings of revelation, is the most satisfactory of all rea- 
sons to the mind of the sincere believer, and is capable of 
being so certified by numerous and undoubted testimonies to 
others, as to invite them to make a similar experiment, and 
seek for and obtain the like conviction. : 

To this division of our subject we approach, as by far the 
most important, practically speaking, of all that we have treat- 
ed, because it brings us directly to the eNp of the revelation— 
the salvation of our souts. 

And may it please God by his Holy Spirit so to assist us in 
opening this great topic, that it may conduce to the glory of 
his holy name and the establishment of our faith in the divine 
authority of his gospel ! 
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Let us, then, in the present Lecture, state THE NATURE of 
this argument—irs autuoriry from holy Scripture—rHe 
racts by which it is sustained, and the SINGULAR IMPORTANCE 
of the proof educed. In the following Lecture, we shall pro-_ 
ceed to offer some prREcTIONS to those who are desirous of 
entering upon the inquiry. 


I. We first consider the NATURE oF THE ARGUMENT. I 
address the young, the uninformed, the inquiring, the serious ; 
and I say that as Christianity is in so many parts of it a prac- 
tical thing—a remedy to be applied to our moral maladies— 
of course it is capable, in these respects, of being known, just 
as any other practical matter may be known. 

For what is Christianity? Is it a revelation of abstract 
truths? Is it a theorem of mathematical science? Is it a 
discovery in any of the branches of metaphysics? If it were, 
there could then, indeed, be no internal test of its benefits. 
But Christianity is none of these things. Nor is it a mere 
system of speculative opinions about religion, like those of the 
different sects of philosophers. If it were, it would then also 
admit of no practical experiment—we might grow old, as 
they did, in disputation; and at last lie down to die in un- 
certainty. 

Nor, again, is it merely a pure code of morality, with certain 
doctrines attached to it. In this case likewise, an appeal to 
an inward observation of its excellency in the heart might be 
out of the question. The morality might be common, or nearly 
so, to many who reject, as well as to those who receive, the 
religion. Accordingly, those who consider Christianity as 
chiefly a code of morals, overlook or despise this argument 
from experience. 5 

Or, again, if the effects of Christianity were to take place 
exclusively in a future state, and did not touch on any of the 
interyening circumstances of man, we could not, in this life, 
have that personal conviction of which we are about to 
reat. 

But if Christianity be, as it is, an actual deliverance of man 
from the greatest moral evils—if it be a deliverance from ig- 
norance, the slavery of sin, the bondage of disordered appe- 
tite, the alienation of the heart from God, the guilt and terror 
of an accusing conscience, and the fearful apprehensions of 
death and eternal judgment—if Christianity illuminate the 
understanding, renew the affections, bestow the joy of pardon 
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and acceptance with God, enkindle an ardent desire after 
holiness, and raise up the soul to the love of Christ—if Chris- 
tianity inspire a delight in spiritual things, a superiority to 
this world, an anticipation of the glories of another—if, fur- 
ther, Christianity reveal a divine Saviour and a sanctifying 
Spirit as the objects of trust, reliance, expectation—if, as 
a consequence of all this, Christianity carry on its front a 
promise of the grace of the Holy Spirit to them that sue for 
it—if it declare that God will hear the prayers and satisfy the 
desires of them that seek him—if it promise to calm the con- 
science, to sustain the heart under affliction, to strengthen 
with internal might the fainting spirit, and heal all the dis- 
eases and sicknesses of the soul ;—if all this, and much more, 
be actually promised by Christianity, then, of course, something 
of it will be known and observed in our own hearts, in propor- 
tion as we obey the gospel—then something of this divine 
glory and efficacy of truth will be perceived and felt, not 
surely by those who do not, but by those who do, make a trial 
for themselves, and bring to the test of experience this part of 
the pretensions of revelation. 

And an argument drawn from such experience is by no 
means in contradiction to the external or internal proofs of 
Christianity, but in addition to them ; something which goes 
further ; something which confirms them; something of a 
different and much higher kind, increasing the persuasion of 
the truth to those who are in possession of other arguments, 
and supplying their place to those who are not. The evi- 
dences of Christianity are one thing; the experience and 
trial of its blessings are another. Nothing, indeed, but the 
extraordinary perversion of human nature could make this 
matter at all questionable. =~ 

How do men act in other practical cases? A celebrated 
preservative against poisons, Mithridate, is still in use. It is 
said to have taken its name from its inventor, the king of 
Pontus, whose history is known in the records of ancignt 
Rome.* The medicine is common in many parts of the 
civilized world. The receipt is said to have been found in 
the cabinet of Mithridates, written with his own hand, and 
to have been carried‘to Rome by Pompey. It was translated 
into verse by a famous physician, named Damocrates, and 
hence called Confectio Damocratis ; and was afterwards 
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translated by Galen,* from whom it has come down to our 
days.t : 

oy, it is clearly one thing for a critic to arrange the exter- 
nal and internal evidences of this preparation, to vindicate the 
claims of its inventor, to trace its transmission from one age 
to another, to discuss the various elements of which it is com- 
posed, (it consists of a great variety of drugs,) and to reply to 
the objections which might be raised upon all these points: 
and it is quite another thing for a sick person to make a trial 
himself of its efficacy, by applying it as a remedy im his own 
case. 

Such is the difference between the external evidences of 
Christianity, and the actual trial of its virtues, to which I am 
now inviting the sincere inquirer. 

Or, to take another example, about two centuries since, the 
Jesuits in Peru are said to have cured the Countess del Cin- 
chon, the lady of a Spanish viceroy, of a dangerous fever, by 
means of the medicinal preparation now known by the name 
of Peruvian bark, the use of which had long been familiar to 
the inhabitants of the American continent. This first brought 
the celebrated medicine (cinchona is the technical name) into 
reputation. A Jesuit, in the year 1649, imported a considera- 
ble quantity of it into Italy, which was distributed by the 
fathers of that order. Its fame spread. It long remained a 
lucrative article of commerce to the Jesuits. It encountered 
considerable opposition at first from the regular practitioners 
of medicine. It conquered all resistan¢e. Its use has ex- 
tended and its reputation has been increasing to the present 
day ; so that it is now universally esteemed as one of the most 
safe and powerful remedies in various lasses of diseases. { 

Now, a modern feasoner might take it into his head to 
object to the authenticity of this origin of the medicine; he 
might allege that the preparation, as it is vended in Europe, 
had passed through so many hands before it reached his, and 
that there was so much uncertainty about it, that no depend- 
ence could be placed upon it, and that it had better be reject- 
ed altogether from the list of remedies. But of what account 
would such objections be in the estimation of him who could 
reply, ‘‘ I have tried the bark; I have found it to be effectual, 
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and that under a disease which t ned my life, and when 
all other means failed. 1 know nothing of the historical ob- 


jections, nor the answers to them; this I know, I was near to 
death—I took the medicine—it restored me to health and 
con#fort.”’ 

Such is the nature of the argument, so far as any illustra- 
tions can explain it; for the historical evidences of Christiani- 
ty, the miraculous attestations to it, its supernatural propaga- 
tion, and internal excellency, are inconceivably superior to 
any thing that can occur as to the tradition of human medi- 
cines. In like manner, then, we appeal to facts and experi- 
ence in the case before us. We assert that Christianity is 
the medicine of the mind; we assert that the disease for which 
it is a specific is sin, and its consequences spiritual death ; we 
assert that the effects of this divine remedy are the recovery 
of spiritual health, pardon and holiness; we assert that the 
validity of these effects is established by universal experience ; 
we assert that this is a test to which every one may bring the 
truth of this part of the revealed doctrine ; we assert that this 
inward witness, while it is an indirect evidence to others, is a 
most positive and conclusive one to the Christian’s own heart, 
an evidence which supersedes all long chains of argument, 
and speaks by its intrinsic virtue. 

Let us pass on to consider— 


Il. The scrirTURAL AUTHORITY ON WHICH THIS ARGUMENT 
RESTS. se} aa Spee 7 
For, having established the truth of Christianity by its 
proper external evidences, and these evidences being supposed 
to be known, our concern in all these Lectures, on the internal 
and subsidiary proofs, is to trace out what the Bible itself 
declares of the nature of the revelation, and thus to show the 
excellency of its discoveries, and their bearings upon man. 

1. What, then, do our Lorp AND His APOSTLES declare on 
this subject? Do they propose any thing in a way of trial 
or inward witness of the truth of Christianity? Undoubtedly 
they do. At the very entrance on the heavenly way, this 
promise stands prominent, “ Ask, and it shall be given you : 
if ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how. much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
HolySpirit to them that ask him !””* Then if any one asks 
and receives, he has a proof, in his own case, that Christianity 
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is so far true. So when our Lord says, “If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself ;”* he submits, as it were, the 
truth of his religion to this criterion. The apostle Paul does 
the same, when he declares the excellency and glory of the 
Christian doctrine, and that the perception of that excellency 
by his converts distinguishes them from those whose eyes 
Satan, the great adversary, has blinded.— God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
in the face of Jesus Christ ;”—so that the rising of the natural 
sun after a dark night, is not more perceptible than the shining 
of Christ, the Sun of righteousness, into the mind.—«< If,” 
therefore, ‘‘ our gospel be hid,” the apostle argues, ‘it is hid to 
them that are lost, in whom the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them.”’+ 

2. But, in the next place, remark that, rHRoucHOUT THE 
Brst8, in the Old Testament as well as the New, it is asserted, 
that there is an actual observation of certain effects upon the 
hearts of those who seek after truth, to which others are 
strangers. ‘The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him, and he will show them his covenant.”{ “The meek 
will he guide in judgment, and the meek will he teach his 
way.”§ ‘The entrance of thy word giveth light, it giveth 
understanding unto the simple.”|| ‘The statutes of the Lord 
are more to be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold; 
sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb.” | ‘Come 
and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will declare what he 
hath done for my soul.”** ‘ O taste and see that the Lord 
is good.” tt , 

What is the import of these and similar passages’? Do they 
not proceed on the supposition that revelation communicates 
spiritual blessings, spiritual perceptions of excellency—some- 
thing that resembles light, something that is sweet as honey 
to the taste, something that guides and teaches man, and 
shows him the divine covenant? And are not these things 
promised to those that fear God, to the meek and lowly ; that 


* John vii. 17. t 2 Cor. iv. 3—6. t Psalm xxv. 14. 
§ Psalm xxv. 9. || Psalm exix. 130. 1 Psalm xix. 10,11 
** Psalm Ixvi. 16. tt Psalm xxxiv. 8. 
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is, to all the real disciples of the religion ? And are not these 
things promised as a test, which all are invited to make ; 
which the wicked neither understand nor seek after; but 
which is consigned as a secret to those who fear God ? 

3. But observe, further, THE APPEALS WHICH THE APOSTLES 
CONTINUALLY MAKE TO THEIR CONVERTS, as to their expe- 
rience of the effects which Christianity had produced upon 
them; notice how they speak, not only of miraculous gifts 
communicated, but a moral change produced, spiritual bless- 
ings and joys epeeiret, a transition mighty as from death to 
life, experienced ; and these appeals occur with frequency 
and familiarity, quite as things known and indisputable. 

«© You hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins.”* ‘* Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, 
and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son.”’t 
«‘ Ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord.”{ ‘‘ Such were some of you, (adulterers, thieves, cov- 
etous, éxc.) but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye 
are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit 
of our God.”§ _ “* We are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.”|| Mighty changes these ; but con- 
sisting of a divine and spiritual transformation, supposed to 
be known and felt by the converts. 

4, Further, the NECESSITY OF AN EXPERIENCE AND INWARD 
PERCEPTION OF RELIGION IS BXPRESSLY INSISTED ON. ‘‘ Be 
not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may Prove” (experience, 
practically bring to the test) “ what is that good and accepta- 
ble and perfect will of God.”4{—Again, ‘“ Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
by whom also we have access by faith into this grace, wherein 
we stand and rejoice in hope of the glory of God. And not 
only so, but we glory in tribulations also ; knowing that tribu- 
lation worketh patience, and patience EXPERIENCE, and EXPE- 
rience hope.”**—Once more, “ And this I pray, that your 
love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and in all 
JUDGMENT,” tt (alsdgee, perception, experience.)—Fu her, 
«« As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of the word, that 
ye may grow thereby,.if so be ye have TASTED that the Lor 
is gracious.’ {{ iz 


* Eph. ii. 1. t Col. i. 13. t Eph. v. 8. 
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5. Moreover, THIS TESTIMONY IS BROADLY ASSERTED TO 
BELONG TO EVERY ONE THAT RECEIVES THE GOSPEL. ‘‘ He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself.’”’* 
««The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirits that we are 
the children of God.”+ “If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.’”’¢" 

6. In fact, the whole rnp or CuRISTIANITY IS TO PRODUCE 
this divine and moral transformation, this secret and internal 
obedience to the truth, to be proved by its appropriate fruits in 
the life and conduct. Other parts of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity lead to this end, but this part is the end itself. Chris- 
tianity never was intended for speculation or disputation, but 
for practical use. It is for this purpose only that it touches 
on high and mysterious points. It makes eternity act upon 
time. It shakes one world by the terrors of another. Where 
this efficacy is not felt, the revelation fails of its object; where 
it is, Christianity has so far achieved its purpose, and goes on 
to build up the convert in his most holy faith. 

7. Accordingly, this PERSONAL RECEPTION OF THE DIVINE 
GRACE IS THE PECULIAR TESTIMONY which goes along with 
the gospel in the ordinary state of the church. It attended it 
even when the miraculous powers and the prophetical inspira- 
tion first surrounded the infant cause of truth. But the Holy 
Ghost, producing these transforming effects, is the main and 
continued witness for Christ from age to age. ‘‘ Therefore 
ungodly persons,” says a celebrated divine, “‘ have a great 
disadvantage in handling this subject of the evidences of 
Christianity ; because, holding by the religion only by exter- 
nal proofs, they do not reach the most persuasive evidence of 
her truth. For the spirit of renovation, sanctification and 
illumination, assimilating the soul to Christ and heaven, is 
the continued witness to Christianity to all true believers, even 
as the rational soul of a child is the inherent witness or evi- 
dence that he is born of rational parents.” 

But the case is too plain to every pious mind to warrant so 
much detail. However, as those for whom I am ‘now most 
concerned, and to whose apprehensions I am anxious to bring 
down this grand practical argument, the nature and scriptural 


‘authority for which I have been establishing, cannot be too 


strongly pressed on such a point, let us consider, as we pro- 
posed— 
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III. Tae Facts BY WHICH THIS ARGUME: : IS SUSTAINED. 
How stands the case as a matter of fa What do men 


most competent to speak declare? Do they testify, or do 
they not, that they find this inward witness to the truth of 
Christianity? What are the phenomena in real life? 

__ In appealing to this criterion, we have a great advantage 
in the present day. It has long been agreed on all hands, 
that, in practical questions, matters of fact are to be mainly 
attended to. The whole philosophy of Bacon, Newton, and 
their illustrious followers, rests on this one principle, that na- 
ture is to be traced out, investigated, cautiously followed ; that 
we know nothing but as fact and observation demonstrate 
things; that hypothesis, and theory, and objections are of no 
force against undoubted experiment, from which alone we 
are to infer, by cautious induction, the general laws of nature. 
It is the same, so far as the case will allow, in the philosophy 
of mind; the phenomena only are attended to. The intel- 
lectual and active powers, their relations, their objects, the 
laws by which they operate, are to be deduced from experi- 
ments carefully conducted, reported with fidelity, compared 
with each other in a sufficient variety of cases, and distin- 
guished from hasty, partial, inconclusive observations, by their 
proper effects. Hypothesis, opinion, abstract reasonings, are 
of no avail against well-established phenomena. 

On these principles of common sense we are acting every 
day. Are the objects of our inquiry things without us !—we 
judge by the sensible phenomena, by the tangible results of 
external experience. Are the objects of inquiry things within 
us !—we judge by internal observation, by inward conscious- 
ness, by what passes in the interior theatre of the mind, at- 
tested by its proper fruits. In each case we accumulate ex- 
periments, and conclude only after a sufficient number of clear 
and well-attested trials has united in bringing out the same 
results. 

All our knowledge comes originally from these two sources 
—the examination of things without us, by the medium of 
the senses ; and the examination of things within us, by in- 
ternal consciousness, and their effects on the temper and con- 
duct: the first is sensible observation, the second is internal 
observation ; the first we call physics, the second the science 
of the mind—and in both, if we cannot make the necessary 
experiments ourselves, we take them upon credible testimony. 

How, then, stand the faets as to this inward witness to 
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Christianity, which is of cane a spiritual and interior pro- 
cess, taking place in the receptacle of the human heart? 
What are the internal observations? What the phenomena? 
What the correspondent effects ? 

1. There are, then, THOUSANDS AND TENS OF THOUSANDS 
OF WITNESSES, in various ages, from the first dawn of revela- 
tion after the fall of Adam, to the present moment, who hum- 
bly but firmly testify that the peculiar effects of the divine 
grace, as stated in the Holy Scriptures, have been produced 
in them; that they have tried, and that their trial was suc- 
cessful; that they have made the experiment of the divine 
promises of illumination, pardon, strength, consolation, and 
have found those promises verified. 

More especially, since the promulgation of the glorious 
gospel, and the larger effusion of the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
there is a cloud of witnesses of all ranks, all ages, all casts of 
character, all previous habits, who declare that they have put 
the truth of Christianity to the test of experiment, and have 
found that the peculiar effects, stated in the New Testament 
to be inseparable concomitants of a lively faith in Christ, 
have been produced in them. : 

Let us examine any number of these facts. Begin where 
you please. ‘Take the first age after the apostolic. What do 
Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, Ireneus, Justin Martyr, tell 
us in every page of their writings? Do they not assert that 
they found a divine excellency and glory in Christianity, and 
especially in the doctrine of the person and work of Christ? 
Do they not assert that Christianity changed their whole char- 
acter, and produced the very same effects, and gave the very 
same inward experience and consolation of which the apos- 
tolic converts partook ? 

Go to the series of succeeding ages. Read the fathers. 
See what Cyprian, and Chrysostom, and Ambrose, and St. 
Austin, and Claudius of Turin, and Anselm, and Bernard, 
testify as to the experiment they made of Christianity. Is 
not the love of Christ, which inflamed their hearts, the grand 
excellency and the redeeming quality of their writings ; that 
which remains as the uniform result, after all the passing con- 
troversies, errors on many incidental points, and superstitions 
and false devotions are deducted? There is nothing, perhaps, 
in modern divinity to be compared with the confessions of St. 


Austin, as a testimony to the reality of experimental Chris- 
tianity. 
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And what did the great leaders at the pee of the blessed), 


reformation say? What are the facts in the case of Luther 
and Melancthon, Zuingle and Ecolampadius, Cranmer, and 
Latimer, and Ridley? Did they not find the same experi- 
ments issue in the self-same results? Were not the phenom- 
ena precisely similar ? 

Ask the thousands and hundreds of thousands of pious 
Christians in the present day. They make the same reply. 
They declare with one mouth, that they have found all the 
promised blessings of Christianity realized, all the concom- 
itants of a lively faith produced, all the peculiar testimony 
of grace in the heart and conscience afforded. 

In a word, the discoveries made by the light of Scripture ; 
the promises fulfilled, especially that of the Holy Spirit; the 
prayers answered; the abiding effects produced on the judg- 
ment, affections, habits and conduct; the comfort derived 
. from the communion of the soul with Christ ; the superiority 
and conquest obtained over the world and its allurements ;* 
the hope of heaven, which gilds the moments of sorrow and 
cheers under the approach of death : these are the solid, clear 
facts of the case, taking place in the interior receptacle of 
the heart, and attested to others by the proper credentials of 
numerous, calm, undeviating fruits. These constitute a body 
of phenomena which any one may put, in his own case, to 
the test of experiment, and on which the most secure induc- 
tive proof may be built. ; Rees 

2. For it is to be observed, that there is AN IDENTITY in 


the result of all these experiments which affords the utmost 


safety to those who reason from them; just as the identity of 
physical facts, or of phenomena in the operations of mind, 
guard the philosopher from practical errors in science. 

We allow that the utmost caution is required in this case, 
because the operations are internal, seated in the conscience, 
nut subjected to the perception of the senses, not capable of 
being projected and thrown out. But then they are not the 
less real, when ascertained by a comparison of a sufficient 
number of well-attested cases. We separate and lay out of 
the question all doubtful phenomena, as the natural philoso- 
pher puts aside doubtful facts. We take away also, as he 
does, all that’ may be produced by other causes. We then 
reduce, after his example, all the experiments to that which 
agrees in each. We go with him, to the appropriate and dis- 
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< - . - 
weriminating marks of the specific effects to be ascertained. 


We likewise proceed cautiously in collecting our facts and in- 
ferring any general laws. And then we assert that there is 
an identity, a peculiarity, a uniform, and grand, and_percep- 
tible effect on the heart of man, produced by the Christian 
doctrine, and by the Christian doctrine only, which may be 
established in proof, which is found no where else but in true 
Christians, which is found always in them, and which is 
wholly distinct from a mere moral conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, and a mere formal admission of its creed. 

3. We assert, moreover, that these phenomena are in 
AGREEMENT WITH THE WRITTEN worD oF Gop, and exactly 
what that word declares shall take place in all who become 
its disciples. This is a confirmation which the philosopher 
does not possess. He has no divine system of the creation, 
attested by external proofs, to which he can refer his individ 
ual experiments and check his conclusions. The Christian 
philosopher has. 

4. Then we produce multitudes who can trace out, in them- 
selves and others, SOME OF THE MAIN STEPS OF THE PROCESS 
of this experience—just as the naturalist can sometimes fol- 
low the successive changes in the progress of his experiments. 
Many Christians can well remember the time when every 
thing was contrary in them to what it now is—when they dis- 
liked and disrelished spiritual things; when they supremely 
loved the world; when they had no hatred of sin or humilia- 
tion on account of it; when they were so far from perceiving 


“an excellency or glory in the doctrine of Christ, that they 


despised and contemned it; when they were so far from 
knowing any thing of the experience of the divine grace, that 
they did not believe there was such a thing; when they were 
so far from loving true Christians because they bore the image 
of Christ, that they hated and avoided them in proportion as 
they bore that image. 

But they were led to inquire—they were led to seek hum- 
bly into the truth of the Christian doctrine ; and they became 
themselves, step by step, the witnesses of its grace. 

Nor in their own cases only ; they have been able, as min- 
isters, and parents, and friends, to trace the process of this ex- 
periment in those committed to their care ; whose spirit, affec- 
tions and conduct they have daily had the opportunity of 
watching ; and in whose cases they have discerned with joy 
the life and feelings of true Christianity gradually appearing 
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_ Not that the process can be traced in all : Th 
improvement may be, and frequently is, imperceptible under 
the means of instruction, the sacraments, education, the ex- 
ample of friends, the public ministry of the word, the disci- 
pline of affliction, the perusal of awakening treatises. But 
the grand result—the identity of effect—is the same in all. 
©. But we go further. We state that though this experi- 
ence of religion is, from the nature of the case, chiefly hid-. 
den in the secret of the breast—to be known only to the pos- 
sessor and to be attested to others by his consistent declara- 
tions—yet there are CERTAIN FRUITS AND CONSEQUENCES AP- 
PEARING OUTWARDLY IN THE CONDUCT, which are the peculiar 
and inseparable evidences of these internal feelings, and lie 
open to the observation of mankind. We appeal constantly 
to the holy, benevolent, useful lives of all who claim aright 
this inward witness of Christianity, which we constantly 
» require as the appropriate testimony of their sincerity. We 
thus discern the hypocrite, the enthusiast, the mere partisan, 
the false religionist. If men profess to have the internal ex- 
perience of Christianity, we ask for the proof; and it is only 
as their consistent, self-denying, blameless and upright con- 
duct supports their profession, that we credit their statements. 
These are visible and tangible evidences. These distinguish 
the gem from the counterfeit. These are the king’s mark, so 
to speak, upon the coin. Men who thus act, ought, and must, 
and ever will be believed, when they assert that they have 
those internal feelings which are described in Scripture as 


source whence their conduct springs. 


flowing from Christianity, and which they es 


igo 
Such, then, are the facts on which our argument rests. And 
here we pause to offer two remarks on these phenomena and 
experiments as to real Christianity. 
What, we ask, is there in these internal perceptions of life, 
consolation and strength, derived from the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which should excrre our astonisumeNT? Would 
not the wonder be, if there were no such feelings, no such 
’ inward witness to the soul? What! are there excellencies 
in human knowledge, and shall there be none in divine? 
What! is an intelligent, well educated man allowed to have: 
powers of expression and means of exciting our surprise and 
pleasure beyond those of a child, and shall not the language 
of apostles and prophets, and the discoveries concerning God 
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“and the soul, and eternity, be admitted to awaken emotions 
beyond the mere trifles of human knowledge and instruction ? 
What! are men of uncommon endowments, as Bacon, Pascal, 
Newton, allowed to rise above those of ordinary talents, and 
are they expected to take wider views and make more impor- 
tant communications, and excite warmer feelings of wonder, 
admiration, gratitude; and shall not the great and infinite 

“. God be allowed to surpass all the petty communications of 

man, in the mysteries of his will, in the importance of his com- 

_ mands, in the depths of his mercy; and in the correspondent 

emotions of fear, love, faith, hope, grateful joy, affiance, awaken- 
ed im the heart? What! do we allow that in the displays 

, of glory and beauty in the works of creation, the natural per- 

fections of God may be contemplated and known, and become 
to the pious and duly prepared mind the sources of internal 
peace, thanksgiving, prayer, admiration, obedience, resigna- 
tion; and shall we not admit, that men may perceive the 
moral perfections of God im the gospel !—Shall all his mercy, 
and wisdom, and infinite contrivance in redemption, have no 
effect upon the soul {—Shall the stupendous fact of the incar- 
nation be received with a tame indifference? What! do men 
allow that tidings of joy and deliverance in human things 
should call up proportionate affections ; and that he would be 
thought a monster of ingratitude, who should receive with 
apathy the news of an immense act of royal clemency extend- 
_ed to him when condemned to death; and shall we not allow 
__ that the glorious and unexpected tidings of redemption from 
» eternal death, should awaken all the gratitude of the soul ? 
‘Shall not pardon, and life, and adoption, and the hope of 
heaven, overwhelm the heart with some correspondent per- 
ceptions and emotions? 
Yes, it is most reasonable, that if there be such a thing as 
a revelation from the great God, comprising such amazing 
discoveries as the gospel, affecting such all important inter- 
ests, promising such mighty aids of the Holy Spirit, laying 
down such grounds of faith, and love, and hope in Christ J esus, 
delivering man from such complicated misery, and exalting 
him to such heights of holy peace and joy—it is most reason- 
able, that there should be such a thing as perceiving the ex- 
cellency and glory of it, as feeling its efficacy, as having an in- 
ward witness of its fulfilment and operations in our own breasts. 
There is nothing to astonish us in such effects—the matter of 
astonishment would be, if Christianity did not assert, and 
Christians did not experience them. 
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But we remark, also, that it is No ARGUMENT THAT THESE 
THINGS CANNOT BE, BECAUSE SOME HAVE NEVER FELT THEM. 
Nothing upon earth can be more unreasonable than to make 
my experience the standard of all that has occurred, or can 
occur to others, on such a subject as practical religion. No 
doubt, multitudes, who profess Christianity and pass as Chris- 
tians, have never experienced these peculiar effects of the 
gospel, just as there are multitudes who call themselves ad- - 
mirers of the works of nature, who have never made the 
experiments, nor gone through the investigations, which the 
philosopher has done. They may be discerning men in other 
matters; but they are no judges of a philosophical question, 
nor can they ever become such, unless they will either receive 
the facts of the case upon credible testimony, or go through 
the course of experiments for themselves. 

An astonishing result in chemistry is reported tome. I 
know nothing of chemistry—I have not read much on the 
subject—the facts strike me as incredible—I neither examine 
_ the writings of the great chemists of the day, and receive their 

united and well-ascertained testimony ; nor do I enter on the 

business of the laboratory myself—or, if I do, it is without 
preparation or any knowledge of the elements of the science, 
and I fail; and yet I refuse to believe the facts, and calumni- 
ate and despise those who do, however carefully they have 
examined and verified them. 

Such is the unreasonable conduct of those who reject the 

ctrine of the inward witness of Christianity, because they 
haye never felt it themselves. The truth is, they may never 
have been in a situation to judge of it. They may never have 
had any religious earnestness; have never applied their minds 
to the gospel ; have never searched the contents of the revela- 
tion. They rashly conclude, indeed, that what they do not 
themselves perceive and feel, no one else perceives and feels; 
that what they have never experienced is not necessary, 
not important, not reasonable. And yet what proof is this 
that other men, with another preparation of mind, and other 
’ previous tastes, and a different way of going about things, 
may not discover that inward excellency, and feel those sacred 
comforts which these men contemn? If there be a book of 
God, we may well suppose that the distinguishing glories of 
its discoveries would be of such a-kind as that the corruption 
and self-confidence of the human heart would be incapable of 
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perceiving them.* ‘The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
‘can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.’’f 
There must be the faculty as well as the object. The natural 
man must be taught to renounce his false wisdom, his aliena- 
tion from God, his pride and self-consequence, and he must 
enter the kingdom of heaven as a little child, or he never will 
receive those distinguishing truths, nor feel those peculiar 
blessings, which are spiritually discerned. The conclusions 
of such a person against the experience of religion, are like 
the conclusions of a blind mam against the beauties of the 
heavens, or the glories of the rainbow; they are prejudices, 
not reasons; and they Jeave our grand position in all its 
incontrovertible force,—that there is an inward testimony to 
Christianity, which is supported by the authority of sacred 
Scripture, confirmed by innumerable witnesses, and lying 
open to the examination of every humble student; by which 
the excellency and force of the Christian doctrine may be 
known from its holy consofations in the heart, in addition to 
the conviction produced by mere arguments, or the dictates 
of natural conscience. 

But we pass on to consider, 

iV. THE SINGULAR IMPORTANCE OF THE PROOF THUS 
EDUCED. : : 

I. It is the only proof that is ENTIRELY LEVEL to the vast 
mass of mankind. The other proofs, indeed, are, in a certain 
degree, level to the common sense of man. ‘The case made 
out from the miracles, the prophecies, &c., is such as strikes, 
upon the whole, the conscience. But then it is impossible 
for the great body of persons to understand fully and ade- 
quately the grounds on which the case rests. They take the 
facts, as it Is quite reasonable they should take them, and as 
they take the facts in medicine, jurisprudence, public statutes, 
&c., upon what they are told is the concurrent testimony of 
a vast number of men in different ages and nations, who are 
known to be competent for deciding. 

With regard to the internal evidence, the bulk of mankind 
are far better capable of judging for themselves, than in the 
ease of the external. The morals especially, and the example 
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‘of our Lord, are level to every capacity in their chief features ; 
at the same time, as they stand connected with the history of 
Christianity and its doctrines, they involve matter requiring 
considerable reflection and much thought. ; + 

But the argument from experience has that sort of force 
which strikes an unlettered and plain mind at once. Unless 
men can come to the knowledge of the truth of the gospel by 
its own intrinsic light and excellency, and its holy effects upon — 
them, it is impossible for them to have any thorough and ade- 
quate conviction at all. Except the arguments from the 
morals and the example of Christ, (which may be considered 
as a part of this, in which it centres, and comes to its rest,) 
they cannot have a clear and satisfying conviction. They 
may see, indeed, a great probability; it may be reasonable 
for them to give credit to what learned men tell them; (and 
under the circumstances it is most reasonable ;) but to have a 
conviction so strong and intimate as to carry them through 
all duties and trials, and lead them to part with all for Christ, 

.the evidence they can derive from history will not suffice. 
Those who have not somewhat of a general view of the series 
of historical events in the world, and of the state of mankind 
from age to age, cannot see for themselves the clear evidence, 
from history, of the truth of facts in distant ages. All is con- 
fused, indistinct, doubtful to their view. 

But the gospel was not given for the learned only, or prin- 
cipally, but for the poor—for the great body of men. There 
are ninety-nine out of every hundred of those for whom the 
sacred Scriptures were written, who are not capable of any 
certain or effectual conviction of their divine authority by such 
arguments as learned men employ. If men, brought up in 
heathenism, must wait for a certain conviction of Christianity 
till they have learning and acquaintance with the history of 
politer nations, so as to see clearly the force of such kind of 
arguments, it would make the evidence of the gospel cumber- 
some, and its propagation among them infinitely difficult.* 

Now it has pleased God to give an evidence beyond mere 
probability—some higher persuasion than any from history or 
human tradition. A view of the divine glory in the gospel, 
and a perception of its efficacy in their hearts, convince them 
of its divine character at once. He that truly sees the trans- 
cendent, supreme glory of these things, and feels their healing 
virtue, and has obtained life and salvation by them, knows, as 
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it were, their divine origin by intuition; he not only argues, 
but sees, they are divine. Not that the soul judges the doc- 
trines of Christianity to be from God, without any argument 
or deduction at all; but it is without any Jong chain of argu- 
ment; the argument is but one, and the evidence direct ; the 
mind ascends to the truth of the gospel by but one step—its 
divine glory and fulfilment in itself of all its promises. * 
_ _ It is this experience which supported the martyrs and con- 
fessors ; (many of whom were women and illiterate persons :) 
it is this which, in fact, sustains the faith of the mass of our 
Christian population. 

The number of those who can argue, and reason, and weigh 
historical proofs, is very few. The number of those who can 
feel the power of the gospel, and discern its glory, is vast as 
the human race. 

Merely literary men are slow to admit that vulgar minds 
can have any rational perception of truths involving great and 
high contemplations. They overlook the distinction between 
the nice analysis of principles, the accurate statement of defi- 
nitions, logical inferences and the solution of difficulties; and 
THE STRUCTURE OF OUR OWN THOUGHTS, AND THE PLAY OF 
THE AFFECTIONS. ‘They discern not between the theory of 
metaphysical science, and the first truths and rational instincts 
which are implanted in the breasts of all—and which prepare 
them to see the glory of the gospel, to feel its influence, and 
to argue from both for the divinity of Christianity. The one 
is an elevating employment of the intellect; the other, the 
germs and seeds of all intellectyal and moral knowledge, 
which lie dormant till they are called forth by oceasions, and 
then they burst into life and power.* 

The conviction, then, built upon the perception of a divine 
virtue and glory in Christianity, is an inward witness, most 
rational in itself, although entirely level to the whole body of 
mankind. 

%. But this evidence is THe most satisracrory that can 
be adduced to men of all classes and degrees of learning. For 
to feel the healing power of the gospel ; to admire its immense 
glory ; to know its inward efficacy ; to find that it raises us 
towards God ; to be persuaded that it brings us into communi- 
cation with the Father of spirits; to know that it places us in 
unison and harmony with the will of the supreme Arbiter; to 
be conscious of elevation, of happiness, of hope, which go on 
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towards heaven, and attract us thither,—all this is a sort of 
evidence so different from mere logical proof—so far higher 
than mere conclusions of reason, that’it places man on an- 
other footing, and lands him in another region. The persua- 
sion from historical and internal evidence produces a human 
faith ; silences objections from without ; proves negatively that 
man could not have invented the gospel; establishes the ab- 
stract excellency of its doctrines, precepts, Founder and ten- 
dency. But these conclusions are cold, timid, uninfluential, 
till the heart is warmed and touched with the love of God; 
till the inward testimony of the gospel, from its surprising 
glory and blessed effects upon the whole character, is added 
to all the others. ‘Then the mind is inflamed—then all the 
preceding classes of evidence kindle into life—then the soul 
of man reposes in satisfaction ; it feels it has attained to truth, 
has secured the treasure, found the pearl of great price, 
reached the highest good and proper blessedness of man. 

And what has learning to say to all this? What can mere 
talents for research, or depth of genius, or powers of eloquence, 
say to an evidence which pardons, and sanctifies, and saves ? 
I may be silenced by all these human reasonings; I am made 
happy and holy by the inward resources of Christianity. 

Accordingly, there is no time when this inward testimony 
is not the most satisfactory, from its very nature, to the heart 
of man; whilst there are times of peculiar temptation, when 
no other can afford relief. No minds are so open to the incur- 
sion of doubt, as the most powerful and argumentative: no 
minds are so open to the fiery darts of the great adversary ; 
none so prone to an infirm and wavering faith. In these 
respects, the moral and internal witness of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart, is a refuge and consolation. It shuts out doubts ; 
it silences cavils ; it overrules objections ; it quells speculative 
difficulties. 

To be conscious of the divine glory of the things revealed ; 
to feel their elevating, purifying, consoling effects; to know 
they have made me a better man ; to recollect that answers to 
prayer, and fulfilment of promises, have been and are testify- 
ing of the truth of Christianity to the heart—these are solid 
proofs, which silence-the floating conjectures and momentary 
hesitations which temptations may inject into the mind. The 
soul has an anchor, a hold, an interior conviction of Chris- 
tianity, which nothing can shake. It is not this or that par- 
ticular argument merely that sustains our faith; it is the great 
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substance of the gospel, producing holy and heavenly effects 
upon the heart and character. 

3. But this is also A GROWING, GERMINATING evidence ; 
ever new, ever at hand, ever reviving. It advances with our 
knowledge of God, our love to our Saviour, our victory over 
sin, our fervency in prayer, our spiritual tastes, habits and 
joys. Our evidences will, from the nature of things, decline 
in vividness. Our perception of them becomes faint. The 
mind cannot be roused at once to the consideration of them. 
We are obliged, on all the less obvious points, to rely on what 
I may call past evidence; a recollection that we have once 
examined the subject to the bottom, and then attained the 
most complete conviction of its truth, though the particulars 
are no longer present with the mind. But this inward testi- 
mony is always at hand, always refreshing; it is entwined 
about our associations and habits ef thought; it is inseparable 
from our religious feelings; it is springing up with all our 
holiest desires, prayers, aspirations. The young penitent has 
some measure of this interior proof, in the purifying and con- 
soling power of Christianity upon his heart. But every year 
he lives, his persuasion becomes deeper with his deeper expe- 
rience, his new observations upon the glory of the religion, 
his growing acquaintance with its promises, his increasing 
recollections of answers to his prayers. This inward expe- 
rience is an accompanying stream of grace and consolation, 
with all the freshness of its first rise upon it, and yet all the 
depth and volume of its accumulated progress. It is like a 
river of life flowing with us through the world. It is an ex- 
haustless spring which strengthens and widens as we advance 
towards the borders of that eternal state whither we are going. 

4. Not that we are to disparage the other branches of 
evidence, because we assign to this a province in some re- 
Spects higher. On the contrary, by this inward testimony, 
We STRENGTHEN ALL THE EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL PROOFS, 
where we are in circumstances to study them, and prepare the 
mind for judging of them aright. Those documents and deeds 
of our inheritance remain as they were, in the hands of all 
who are competent to examine them. There they are, the 
external bulwarks and defence of our religion. We desert 
not one part of the fortification. There stand the miracles 
and prophecies. There remains the miraculous propagation. 
“There are the obvious good effects which Christianity has 
produced. There also stand the internal evidences—the 
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adaptation—the sublimity of the doctrines—the morals—the 
character of Christ—the beneficial tendency. All these re- 
main in their original strength. . 

But this inward conviction of the excellency of the discov- 
eries of revelation by their own light, and of the healing 
grace of it communicated to the heart, adds incomparable ~ 
force to the result, pushes the demonstration to its highest 
point—and that point, such as to appropriate all the blessings 
to man, to bring him to his true end, and accomplish that for 
which all the other proofs were preparatory. 

And thus the mind is assisted in judging of the external 
proofs. As a man who, from blindness, or the darkness of a 
cavern, should first behold the sun, would have a reflex light 
thrown upon the evidences by which he had previously cred- 
ited its existence ; so he who beholds the Sun of righteous- 
ness, and the glory of the divine Saviour, from a previous 
state of moral blindness and unbelief, will have a reflex light 
cast upon all the external evidences by which he credited the 
truths of Christianity. 

This inward obedience to ‘religion, also, removes all that 
prejudice and obscurity of the heart, by which the force even 
of external proof is much weakened. It makes the mind 
from unwilling, willing ; from prejudiced, unprejudiced ; from 
dull, and heavy, and reluctant, ready and prompt ; from unin- 
terested and indifferent, lively, and eager, and impressed. It 
assists and engages the attention; it helps the reasoning 
powers ; it makes even the speculative notions more vivid. 

Then when we come to the internal evidences and the mat- 
ter of the revelation itself, how much more complete and sat- 
isfactory is the impression upon the heart which discerns spirit- 
ual things, which has the taste and faculty for perceiving the 
things of the Spirit, the darkness of nature having been re- 
moved! How does the suitableness of Christianity to the 
state and ‘wants of man, how do the excellency and glory of 
the doctrines, how do the pure and heavenly morals, how does 
the attraction of Christ’s holy character, how do the blessed 
tendencies of Christianity upon man’s present and eternal 
welfare, break upon the pious mind! In fact, the inward tes- 
timony of Christianity is like the faculty of sight—it discerns 
all the spiritual objects which constitute the internal evi- 
dences of Christianity. And though men may guess at these, 
without any experience, and may form some notions of them, 
from education and the language of others, and books, and 
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the remains of natural light; yet they perceive no real glory, 
nor feel any divine efficacy and power in them; and, there- 
fore, the conviction must be cold and defective; it will want 
energy, and clearness, and unction; the man cannot discern 
the effulgence of that light which, like the orb of day, is its 
own best and most glorious evidence. ‘‘ For as God, in the 
creation of the world, has so made and formed its parts, has 
left such characters of his eternal power and wisdom on them, 
and filled them with such evidences of their Author, that, 
without any other testimony, they declare their Creator; so, 
in his word, he has by his Spirit implanted in it and impress- 
ed upon it such characters of his goodness, power, wisdom, 
holiness, love to mankind, truth, faithfulness, that at all times 
and all places where the expansion of Scripture is stretched 
over men by his providence, it declares itself to be his, and 
makes good its authority from him.’’* 

5. This proof, therefore, is PECULIARLY NECESSARY IN THE 
PRESENT DAY, if we would check the progress of unbelief, 
and promote the revival of pure Christianity. In fact, one 
principal reason of the decaf of real Christianity, and the 
sad diffusion of infidelity or semi-infidelity amongst us is, that 
we have left the proofs of Christianity in the cold region of 
historical document and testimony. It has been the fashion 
of late years, to make the subject of the evidences an intel- 
lectual disquisition merely, a matter of argument on external 
testimonies. This has arisen from a too general decline in spir- 
itual religion, and from the defence of Christianity having, 
accordingly, fallen into the hands of men of mere talents and 
skill in haman controversy, who, with all their learning and 
acuteness, were greatly wanting in a persuasion of the glory 
of the divine things revealed in the Scriptures, and would, on 
these points, have yielded too much to the spirit of infidelity. 
Formerly, the historical arguments were less attended to—in- 
deed, it is but of late years, that they have been set in a clear 
and convincing light; perhaps they were previously too much 
overlooked ; men insisted on the inward excellency, the di- 
vine character, the self-evident force of the Scriptures.t 

These were the topics of the great masters of divinity. 
Then came the age of extravagance, enthusiasm, hypocritical 
religion; to make way for the profaneness of the court of our 
second Charles. Infidelity was not long behind. Then the 
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apologists for revelation, infected with the iniquity of the times, 

descended from the height which they no longer knew how 

to defend, into the field of historical debate. They put the 

evidences as low gs possible. They stopped when they had 
arranged their historical testimonies, instead of pressing on 

to the internal evidences and the inward witness of Christian- 

ity. They manfully and ably maintained the authenticity, 

credibility, divine authority of the Scriptures; (the inspiration 

they abandoned ;) they made out a strong case as to the lives 

and testimonies of the apostles; they touched on prophecy ; 

they said something of the morals of Christianity ‘and the 

originality of Christ’s character; they spoke of the resurrec-_ 
tion of the dead and a future state. Here they left men,— 

scarcely a word of redemption, the fall, the adaptation of 

Christianity to man’s wants, the incarnation, the work of the 

Holy Spirit, the inward efficacy of religion upon the heart, 

the practical test to which every sincere inquirer might bring 

its offers. 

What was the effect? There never were fewer true be- 
lievers amongst those educated in the true religion; and infi- 
delity never prevailed so much as in the age in which these 
historical arguments avere handled in this exclusive manner. 
The gospel doth not go abroad thus begging for its evidences, 
so much as some think. It has its highest and most proper 
evidences in itself.* 

Nor does God own those efforts which would tacitly detract 
from the operations of his grace. If we think to beat Satan, 
the world, and the unbelief of the human heart with argu- 
ments merely, we shall fail. Men are told to look to human 
testimonies. They rest upon them. hey read sound and 
well-reasoned treatises. They are satisfied. But such a con- 
viction gives nothing of that warm and holy persuasion of the 
truth of God, which an inward obedience to the gospel, and 
a trial of its promises, would produce. The writers know 
nothing of these things; perhaps nothing of the main doc- 
trines of the incarnation and sacrifive of Christ. The reader 
rests contented with a general faith—a sort of negative be- 
lief—a state of mind neither pleasing to God nor consola- 
tory to man. es 

But if young people are directed from the first to consider 
outward evidences as introductory to internal, and all as lead- 
ing to a personal experience of the power of Christianity, the 
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result is totally different. When this divine glory and excel- 
lency of the gospel is felt, and not before, men hold to Chris- 
_tianity as their sheet-anchor, as their joy, their treasure, their 


~ boast all the day. They do not let its pecyliarities be hidden 


' through false shame ; they do not defend it merely as a politi- 
cal engine for the good order of society. They feel that there 
is a convincing, a subduing power in God’s word, which mere 

~ schoolmen cannot understand and do not approve; but which 
the true Christian feels and knows. Neither his reason nor 
the authority of men have created the belief he has of the 
truth of the word of God. His reason is satisfied, indeed, 

_and in harmony with its statements, but does not establish its 
truth, It is the divine glory of redemption, the actual enjoy- 
ment and fulfilment of the promises, the real healing of his 
soul, his communion with God as a father, which commends 
the gospel to him, As the mirror, brightly polished and 
cleansed, is fitted to reflect the splendor of the skies; so is 
his understanding to the truth of the Scriptures, which, as a 
heavenly and independent sun of glory, darts upon his mind 
its holy rays, with such a strength and efficacy, that he be- 
lieves and receives from it what his reason could never have 
conceived, nor historical arguments have, described. 

The discoveries of the Bible concerning the Almighty, his 

-perfections, his grace, his redemption in Christ Jesus and the 
new-creating energy of his Spirit, are now brought near to 
his heart, by an inward and personal experience, though they 
still lift up themselves above the reach of his intellectual pow- 
ers, which wind about their heights, as the traveller about the 
inaccessible summits of arduous mountains which he silently 
contemplates and admires.* 

Here, then, we close the argument. In our next Lecture 
we shall offer some pirEcTions to the serious inquirer when 
entering upon the investigation for himself. 


In the mean time, I appeal to all sincere Christians before 
me, and I ask them whether I have overstated the naTURE of 
this argument, its scRIPTURAL AUTHORITY, the facts on which 
it rests, or its SINGULAR IMPporRTANCE? You know the excel- 
lency and grace of Christianity. You know the way in 
which it has answered all its promises to you, and fulfilled all 
the expectations it has raised. You know the peace, the tran- 
quillity of conscience, the love of God and Christ, which it 
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has shed forth in your mind. You are making further trial 
daily of the truth of its declarations. You are assured, by 
your own inward experience, that it is no cunningly devised 
fable which you have followed ; no cold theory of morals; no 
abstract discovery of the being, and attributes, and worship of 
Almighty God. No! It is the life-giving and animating com- 
munion of the Saviour with the heart—it is the participation 
of a new nature—it is the Holy Spirit indwelling in the soul 
—it is an emanation of the holiness and felicity of God 
himself—it is the drinking at the divine fountain of bliss and 
joy—it is the anticipation and pledge of the heavenly hap- 
piness. » &~~ —" 

And how natural it is that this species of evidence should 
close the various orders of proof, which, like lofty and sub- 
stantial columns, sustain on,every side the Christian edifice! 
It is altogether in the usual method of the divine dealings with 
man. ‘There are primary discoveries and impressions which 
attend the first essays in any science, and there are ulterior 
and more ripened views which spring from longer attention to 
phenomena, more careful study, and a richer furniture of 
knowledge. A man believes the facts of the Newtonian 
philosophy in youth,#rom the testimony of others, and a slight 
acquaintance with a few obvious principles and a few striking 
experiments. If, however, he give his mind to the pursuit, and 
spend his life in gathering facts, collecting observations, and 
applying the results of mathematical science to a sound phil- 
osophical analysis, he acquires, in a course of years, a far 
wider, and more accurate, and more practical knowledge of 
the great subject—a knowledge, not different in kind, but 
vastly more exalted in degree, more mellowed into a ripened 
conviction, and more united with all the habits and associa- 
tions of his mind, than he could have at first. 

It is so in Christianity. The outward evidences are de- 
signed for those who are not in a state of mind to receive 
other grounds of belief. These strike the attention. Like 
the miracles of which they are the record, they call up men’s 
thoughts to the interfering hand of the Almighty, and to the 
divine revelation for which he thus displays his power. When 
these evidences are admitted and acted upon, the internal 
proofs open to the mind, to confirm the faith and increase the 
attachment already produced. And after the contemplation 
of the interior constitution of the religion, the divine excel- 
lency of the things revealed in themselves, and the peculiar 
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effects which they produce upon the heart, complete the proof 
and give an inward witness to the truth of Christianity, which 
rises as much above every other, as experience surpasses 
knowledge; deliverance and safety, mere barren persuasion ; 
and the life of God in the soul, those means of belief and 
salvation which, without that life, will in truth only increase 
* our guilt and aggravate our condemnation. 
il 
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LECTURE XX. ¥ 
PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE APPLICATION OF 


THE TEST TO WHICH MEN MAY BRING THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REVELATION. 


PSALM XXXIV. 8, 
O taste and see that the Lord is good. 


WE now come to address those who are anxious to make 
the trial for themselves of the promises which Christianity 
holds out to the humble inquirer. We have already described 
the nature of the argument ; have established its authority by 
a reference to the Holy Scriptures; have stated the facts in 
real life which support every part of the statement, and have 
shown the singular importance of the result educed. 

But the question is so infinitely important, and yet so open 
to difficulties in its practical application, both from the corrup- 
tion of man and the busy arts of the great spiritual adversary, 
Satan, that I am anxious to offer, in the present Lecture, 
some DIRECTIONS to those who may be disposed sincerely to 
enter upon the inquiry. 

And here I would first point out the characters which I 
have now especially in view. 

I have hitherto addressed young professed Christians gen- 
erally. I have endeavored to consider the dangers of those 
who have been brought up in the bosom of Christianity, and 
to impress them with a sense of the accumulated and various 
evidences, historical and internal, which surround or spring 
from the heavenly doctrine. But I now turn to a rather dif 
ferent class, or rather some of the same class, under different 
circumstances. 

I suppose such of them to be collected before me, as have 
areal desire to make the experiment for themselves of the 
Christian grace and promises, and to make it in that spirit of 
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humility with which alone a weak and sinful creature can 
approach aright the infinite God. ; 

I suppose them to have attended to the previous arguments, 
at least so far as to have some impression upon their minds of 
the magnificence of the external, and the harmony and excel- 
lency of the internal, proofs. I suppose them not merelysimple, 
docile, ready to follow truth as they discover it, (which we 

“stated in an early Lecture* to be indispensable to any success- 

ful consideration of a subject like religion,) but something 
more—I suppose them to feel the importance of the question, 
to have a conviction fixed on their minds of the awful conse- 
quences of a mistake, and to be impressed with the goodness 
of God, in furnishing such abundant sources of confidence, 
and especially in proposing his revelation to the trial of every 
earnest and docile suppliant. 

If they have not come so far as this with me, they are not 
prepared for the present argument. They must be referred 
to the preceding Lectures. When they have considered those 
introductory topics, so as to understand how the question 
stands, and to desire heartily to enter on a personal trial of reli- 
gion as a matter of experience, we shall be ready to assist them 
to do so. 

At present, I consider the case of the serious, the anxious, 
the impressible, amongst my hearers. 

Whatever may have been your previous conduct, and with 
whatever particular temptations or difficulties you may now be 
pressed, Christianity invites you to draw near: she says, in 
the language of my text, “O taste and see that the Lord is 
good.” She says, by the divine lips of her Founder, ‘‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’’ Some of you may have been formerly proud 
and ambitious in spirit; others inflated with human science 
and the vanity of intellectual might; others may have been 
contaminated with the vices, and sensualities, and profligacies 
of the world ; others infected with the ridicule, and levity, and 
Sarcasms cast upon religion by men of ready wit and thought- 
less minds ; others may have been merely indifferent, neglect- 
ful, buried in the temporalities of this life. 

But you have been led to pause. Some calamity, some of 
the consequences of your own misconduct, which you did not 
foresee; some stroke of sickness or death in your family ; 
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some sermon or devotional treatise or example of piety or por-_ 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, has brought you to consideration. — 
You have stopped in the downward course of sin and folly ; 
you are in a state of mind to listen to what I have further 
to say. I know not what may be the particular tossings of 
your thoughts at this moment ; but, whatever they are, I have 

a message to deliver to you. 

I invite you to make a trial, in your own case, of those 
practical parts of Christianity which become matters of expe- 
rience, when they are duly received. Not, indeed, a trial of 
Christianity, in the sense of deciding whether it be a revela- 
tion from God or not. To settle this great question, you must 
go to the proper external proofs; and not think of meddling 
with the inward witness—a thing quite beyond the range of 
one unconvinced of the truth of revelation itself. What you 
are about to do is this. Being already convinced of the di- 
vine origin of Christianity, from its proper external evidences ; 
and being persuaded of the excellency and sublimity of its 
chief contents, from the internal evidences, you wish to go on 
to something further. You have heard of that perception 
which Christians have of the glory and ofhcadhe of their reli- 
gion, and of that fulfilment of its promises, which constitute 
the inward witness of Christianity. And you now desire to | 
attain.a similar interior and practical taste of the truth and 
goodness of the Almighty, by making a trial of his word, and 
bringing to the test of experiment, in your own case, the real- 
ity of the blessings which Christianity proffers. 

I dwell on this, because Satan and your corrupt imagi- 
nation will instantly attempt to confuse and misstate the real 
point, the moment you are in earnest about your salvation. 
Remember, then, that you admit the being and perfections of 
Almighty God ; you admit the bonds of primary moral obliga- 
tion upon man; you admit the heavenly origin of the Chris- 
tian religion. The question, then, now before you, regards, 
not the divine authority of Christianity, but the experience of 
certain practical benefits and blessings, which it promises to — 
all who submit to its directions, and make a trial of its offers. 
Tt is not you, in fact, that are making a trial of Christianity, 
but Christianity that is making a trial of you. 

THE DIRECTIONS, THEN, WHICH I WoULD OFFER YOU, in 
entering upon this practical investigation, are such as these : 
—Study Christianity in rue Breue 1TsExr; trace out, in your 
own heart, the truth of its STATEMENTS CONCERNING MAN}; 
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_pRAy earnestly to God ; use the MEANS OF GRACE ; keep your 
eye fixed on Jesus Curist, the great object of the Christian 
religion ; and observe how revelation suits THE WHOLE. oF 
YOUR CASE AND CONDITION. 

1. Srupy CurisTIANITy IN THE BIBLE ITSELF; compar- 
ing, in the first place, the general character of its contents, 
with the state of the world, and the mass of evidence adduced 
for the truth of the gospel. 

Those who hesitate about revelation, know nothing, gene- 
rally speaking, or next to nothing, of the Bible. They have 
never attentively read, with the express design of knowing 
and obeying the will of God, if it should prove to be found 
there, the pages of the inspired volume. They take up their 
notions of what Christianity is, from its enemies; from the 
current misrepresentations of the day; from a few insulated, 
and, perhaps, perverted facts. They compare some gross 
misstatements of the doctrines and precepts of Christianity, 
with their own off-hand judgment and taste, or even inclina- 
tions ; and upon the appearance of incongruity, difficulty, im- 

.possibility, they doubt of the revelation itself. In this way, 
the religion which they profess to inquire after has never been 
fairly understood. ‘The whole question has been involved in 

_ the obscurity which a vain and careless world, or a corrupt 
heart, diffuses, like mists about the unwelcome but moment- 
ous subject. 

This may have been your case, my young friends, in some 
measure; but it must not be your case any longer. If you 
would make a trial of the practical effects of Christianity upon 
your own minds, you must understand what it is; what it pro- 
poses to do for man; what it discovers; what it requires. To 
do this, you must study the Bible itself. You must come up 
to the fountain of life, and not drink at the scanty and impure 
streams of human opinion and passion. 

Begin with the Gospels. Read for once, in a docile spirit, 
and as one feeling something of his ignorance and demerit be- 
fore Almighty God, the narrative of the life of Christ, his birth, 
his miracles, his doctrine, his manner of teaching, his divine 
conversations. Something strikes you as you read. You feel 
a penetrating awe come over you in the presence of the Son 
of God. There is a majesty and authority in every thing he 
did; a sweetness and attractiveness which cannot but arrest 
your attention. You perceive what his religion proposes to 
do for man—to impart life. You find him every where speak of 
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bestowing pardon, of raising man from sin and coudemnation, 
of revealing salvation in the ransom of the cross. You stand — 
with the disciples, and ‘are astonished at his doctrine, 
whilst he speaks as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes.”’* 

“You have now fairly begun ; you are interested; you have 
perused carefully the Gospels; you perceive continual refer- 
ences to the prophecies of a preceding dispensation of reli- 
gion. ‘Turn to some of those numerous prophecies which the 
evangelists notice as accomplished in our Lord’s life and suf- 
ferings. Read the prophet Isaiah; meditate, with a noble 
penitent,t on the 53d chapter. You are thus landed in the 
Old Testament—the patriarchal ages, and the economy and 
law of Moses. Begin the Old Testament in its order: read 
the account of the creation and fall of man; mark the call of 
Abraham, after a lapse of two thousand years, when idolatry, 
in consequence of that fall, had overspread the world ; see the 
dispensation of Moses, five hundred years later, rising out of 
‘the redemption from Egypt. Tollow the annals of the people 
of Israel : connect the historical books with the contemporary 
prophecies; then intersperse the devotional writings, dwelling 
especially upon the book of Psalms. 

What is the general impression of this course of study? 
You see one spirit pervade the whole. It is one revelation, 
divided into several parts. It proposes to bring man back to 
God ; it opens a wonderful plan of redemption, which it grad- 
ually develops, till, in the later prophets, it melts into the 
evangelical history. It bids man pray ; it calls him to repent, 
to believe, to rely on the mercy of God, through an atone- 
ment? to obey conscience, to shun the society of the wicked. 
What does it promise? Not to remove all the evils of this 
life, which are the consequences of sin, but to alleviate the 
most pressing—to give pardon, peace, strength, consolation in 
this world, whilst it prepares man for what is the consumma- 
tion of its designs—the happiness of another. 

With these discoveries, or rather new impressions upon the 
heart, turn now to the apostolical writings, the last and fin- 
ishing part of the inspired volume composed after the as- 
cension of our Saviour, and the promised fulness of the Holy 
Ghost. ° ; 

You see in the Epistles all the practical bearings of Chris- 
tianity developed ; the ends of Christ’s incarnation and death, 
* Matt. vii. 28, 29. t Earl of Rochester. 
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the virtue of his sacrifice ; the intention of the Mosaic cere- 
monies ; the preparatory and imperfect character of the legal 
dispensation ; the perfect provisions of the evangelical. Much 
will appear to you mysterious, difficult, incomprehensible, in 
the details ; especially at the first perusal. But you have now 
some humility of mind, and will allow the great Creator to 
be wiser than man, the creature of a day. And it is to the 
general impression made upon you, as a serious inquirer, anx- 
ious for truth—conscious, in’ some degree, of demerit, aware 
of weakness and ignorance,—that I am now directing your 
thoughts. I would draw you off from the consideration of the 
gospel in the mere aspect of its mysteries, to the practical 
effects which they are designed to produce. 

You see Christianity is nothing more than natural religion 
amplified, purged, elevated, rendered practicable by a stupen- 
dous act of mercy, the gift of the only begotten Son of God to 
die for sin, and of the renovating Spirit of grace. 

Mark the effects which the gospel produced on the hearts 
and prospects of its first converts. What a change! what a 
deliverance ! what a light in darkness! what a joy amidst the 
miseries of a pagan world! what an impress of God upon the 
soul of the convert! It is a new heart communicated; a new 
life; a new turn and bias to all the powers of the rational 
nature; a birth from above. 

Close now the sacred book, and look around you in the 
world; recall the annals of the past ages; retrace the history 
of mankind. You behold every thing with new eyes; you see 
God knows the state of man; you see that the misery, blind- 
ness, perverseness, corruption, folly, vices of mankind; that 
their uncertainty on all the fundamental points of religion, 
their dread of God as an enemy, their apprehensions of futu- 
rity,—that all meet and agree with the provisions of the gos- 
pel; whilst the provisions of the gospel meet and agree with 
these wants. The phenomena of the world around you exact- 
ly correspond with the statements of the Bible. 

Now then put these things together ; and afterwards reflect 
on the mass of evidence of every kind, with which the Chris- 
tian religion was introduced to your notice. 

I ask, if already some new sensations do not spring up in 
your bosom. I ask, if some fresh hopes do not visit you of 
attainmg truth. J ask, if a new view of things does not 
dawn upon your mind, now that you begin in earnest to 
study what religion is, and what it proposes to do for man. 


~~ 
om 
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Yes, I have surely gained my cause thus far! Yes, some 
new persuasion of the divinity of the Scriptures is moving in 
your mind, quite different from the traditional assent you 
once gave! Something within you says, “ If this surprising 
exhibition of the love of God in his own Son—if this prodi- 
gious scheme of redemption be but true, it will make me 
happy; it will relieve me from the darkness and agitation 
and doubt, which I sometimes feel. And why should it not 
be true? Are my prejudices, or those of the world, of any 
weight on such a subject? How can the gospel. be other- 
wise than true? Is it possible that Almighty God can have 
surrounded an imposture with such authority of miracles , 
with such fulfilments of prophecy; with such supernatural 
aids in the propagation, and continuance, and effects of the 
religion? Is it possible that, with such a suitableness to the 
state and wants of man, with such a sublime system of doc- 
trine, with such a pure morality, with so divine a Founder, 
with such a holy tendency,—the religion should be false? 
No! it cannot be. The very thought is absurd—impossible ! 
It cannot be, that all the attestations of truth should be a 
mere signet upon a forged revelation! No—all istrue. I 
leave, for the present, difficulties which may, perhaps, be 
cleared up hereafter ; but the Bible speaks to my heart. It 
is its own best defence ; it carries its own evidence with it; 
it is divine.” k 

II. Trace ovr, in the next place, 1v your OWN HEART 
AND CHARACTER, THE TRUTH OF THE PARTICULAR STATE- 
MENTS OF THE BriBLE, AS TO THE CONDITION OF MAN AND 
HIS GUILT BEFORE Gop. 

You are now in a frame of mind to do this; you are mak- 
ing a trial, in all simplicity, of the first promises of Christian- 
ity to those who seek her ; you have received an impression 
from the perusal and comparison of the contents of the Bible, 
which has brought you out from the mere tameness of edu- 
cational assent. Take, then, in the next place, one head of 
revealed truth. Verify in your own heart one part of the 
Bible, and that a capital part; a part on which all the other 
divisions procéed ; a part which I allow to be most distasteful 
to man at first, but yet which, if once examined candidly and 
humbly, will be found to correspond with matter of fact, and 
to open to you fully the design of the whole revelation. 

Read again, and catch the impression of the language of 

; 
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sacred Scripture, as to the state of man since the fall; as to 
his weakness, blindness, corruption, perverseness, propensity 
to depart from God, unaptness to what is spiritually good. 
You will find that revelation is addressed throughout to the 
weak, the unworthy, the miserable; and that if you did not 
feel yourself to be of this number, the Bible would not be 
suited for you. But go on. You begin to be conscious within 
yourself of a moral disorder ; you will soon lose your high 
opinion of yourself, and your fond notions of selfright- 
eousness. 

Consider what a contradi¢tory creature the Bible describes 
man to be. How it degrades him on one hand, as to his 
actual condition, and raises him, on the other, as to his origi- 
nal capacities, as we formerly showed.* Does not this picture 
resemble you? Is not this the exact portrait, lineament by 
lineament, of your heart? 

Proceed—read the history of the church and of the world, 
as given in the faithful, but humiliating, records of revelation, 
with the view of better discovering the state of man. What 
are the annals of the chosen people? what are the glimpses 
given of mankind and the pagan nations? what are the facts, 
as there collected? How frightful the vices; how unjust and 
interminable the wars; how debasing the idolatries; how 
profligate the cruelties there exhibited ! 

~From the history, go on and search the prophetical and 
devotional books; examine the New Testament; read the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, in order to 
see what man is; what the extent of his misery and guilt! 
You discover the same features in every part of the Bible. 
From the commencement to the close of the sacred canon, 
man is described, is addressed, is treated, is exhibited as a 
sinner, guilty, wandering from God, condemned, miserable, 
- unable to deliver himself. 
Now look within, and ask yourself, ‘‘1s not all this truth, 
~ so far as my own heart can be a specimen of that of others? 
Am I not this very perverse, wayward, contradictory, irreso- 
lute creature? Is not my mind as prone to wickedness as 
that of the individuals and nations of whom I read?) The 
conviction on my conscience is faint—self-love struggles hard ; 
but truth will make its way. The Bible knows me better than 
I know myself. All history, and all experience, confirm its 
statements ; but, what is to me more than a thousand argu- 


* Lect. xiv 
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ments—my own heart confirms the account. I am this weak, 
fallen creature, thus depicted in the sacred word.” 

Read now, with attention, the strong passages throughout 
the Scriptures, which assert that depravity of man’s nature, 
as a point of doctrine, from which these Misiones, and con- 
fessions, and facts, spring. Compare, for example, our Lord’s 
declaration of what flows from the human heart. “ From 
within, out of the heart of man, proceed evil thoughts, adul- 
teries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, pride, blasphemy, foolish- 
ness ;”* with his assertion,—‘‘ That no man can come unto 
him, except the Father draw him.”+ And take both passages, = __ 
and compare them with St. Paul’s statement of ‘the human — * 
heart being enmity against God ;” of there ‘being in our 
flesh no good thing ;” of man “ being far from God, alienated 
in his mind by wicked works, dead in trespasses and sins.”{ 
Then go back to the first pages of revelation, and meditate 
on the declaration, ‘‘ Every imagination of man’s heart is 
only evil continually.” And let the holy psalmist give in his 
testimony: ‘‘I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.”§ 

You see, all conspires to the same result. The general 
and demonstrable fact with regard to man is, that the habit 
of his heart is dislike and resistance to the Creator who gave 

im birth. The charge is a gloomy one; but shrink not from 
the consideration of it. A patient does not shrink from know- 
ing his bodily maladies, in order to obtain a cure; he over- 
comes his reluctance to entertain a bad opinion of himself; 
he overcomes his reluctance to find the disease is deeply 
seated, and has infected his whole frame; he overcomes his 
reluctance to be told that a totally new method of treatment 
is indispensable. So do you, as to the infinitely more impor- 
tant question of your spiritual condition. Nothing so touches 
the heart as this discovery of the secret movements of man’s 
perverseness and corruption. ’ 

Two things strike you: the one is, that you had never 
attended to the state of your heart, or your spiritual relation 
to God, but had been going on in ignorance of yourself and of 
your first and most momentous duties—this is one discovery ; 


* Mark vii. 21, 22. t John vi. 44. 
t Rom. viii. 7; Rom. vii. 18; Col. i-21; Ephgii. 1. 
§ Gen. vi. 5; Ps. li, 5. 
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you had been living as “ without God in the world.” The 
other is, that, when you attempt to do good, your heart does 
not follow the dictates of the understanding, but breaks like a 
deceitful bow—falls short, turns aside, and betrays you. 
These are the very things the Bible tells you. Go on, then, 
in the further study of this wonderful book—it will lay open 
the secrets of your heart more and more. You cannot now 
be satisfied without a full acquaintance with the truth of things. 
You say to those around you, as the Samaritan woman, 
“Come, see a man that told me all that ever I did; is not 
this the Christ?”’—Yes, he is the Christ: the book which 
reveals this is the word of God—the religion which proceeds 


---on the knowledge of the human heart is the true religion. 


Your general impression of awe and confidence, produced by 
the perusal of the Bible, is now deepened into some personal 
conviction of sinfulness. The single part of it which you 
have taken and verified by your own state and character, 
gives you an assurance that it is the word of God, more prac- 
tical and of another kind from that which sprung from the 
general comparison of the parts of the revelation with each 
other, and your discovery of its unity, harmony and high 
end. You have now found out your disease, and are in a way 


_toacure. You now see how unreasonable was your former 


state of mind, when you had only an educational prejudice 
in favor of Christianity, when you cherished doubts, and 
rested satisfied in ignorance of the Bible and of yourself. You 
see also the unreasonableness of the conduct of others, who 
are acting now as you yourself once acted. You see how 
entirely their aversion from the holy character of God, and 
the humiliating doctrine of man’s apostacy from him, springs 
from that very depravity which they deny, and accounts to 
you for their negligence and unbelief. You see, in a word, 
that this one truth of man’s corruption opens the whole state 
of the world, of the heart, of the scheme of redemption, of 
the necessities and the miseries of man, of the ends and im- 
portance of revelation. 
But I hasten— 


III. To offer another direction. Pray FERVENTLY To Gop 
FOR HIS GRACE TO ACCOMPANY YOUR ENDEAVORS. 

Careless and profane people never pray; the proud and 
thoughtless never pray ; the supercilious inquirer never prays. 
Formerly you never prayed. You may have admitted gene- 
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rally, on the footing of natural conscience, the obligation of 
prayer to God, the Creator and Preserver of all men. You 
could not help in theory admitting this, especially with the 
reflex light of Christianity cast about you. t you never 
‘prayed. You may have addressed the supreme Being in a 
form of devotion; but you never prayed. You may have 
uttered a sigh of anguish, a bitter complaint, an insulated 
application for some temporal deliverance; but you never 
prayed—that is, you never besought Almighty God in earnest 
for spiritual benefits. You never fervently and humbly begged 
of God, as the Father of mercies, for the blessings of instruc- 
tion, spiritual strength, the forgiveness of sins, salvation. 


But now you are prepared and disposed to this duty. You — 


want to make the trial of the sacred influences of Christianity. 
You want to get rid of doubt and hesitation, and to feel the 
obligations of revealed religion. You are struck with the 
general impression of the Bible. You are penetrated with 
the view which it presents of your own heart. There is a 
sympathy now created, or rather beginning tobe created, 
between the truths of revelation and your state of mind. 

Study, then, in the next place, what the Bible says on the 
subject of prayer. Make the prayers found there your own. 
Turn to the book of Psalms, and say from your own heart, 
‘* Lord, open thou mine eyes, that I may see wondrous things 
in thy law.”’** ‘Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my 
God ; thy Spirit is good, lead me into the land of uprightness.”’t 
Open the prophets. Pray with Isaiah, “‘ Let me come and 
go up to thy mountain, O Lord, to thy house, O God of Jacob; 
and do thou teach me of thy ways, that I may walk in thy 
paths.”’{ Pray according to the promise in Ezekiel, “‘ Give 
me, O Lord, a new heart, and put a new spirit within me, 
and take away the stony heart out of my flesh, and give me a 
heart of flesh.”§ 

Go to the Gospels. Read the blessed Saviour’s promises 
made to prayer; especially of the gift of the Holy Spirit— 
‘« Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you. Fr if ye, being evil, know how 
to give good things to your children, how much more shall 
your Father which isin heaven give mis Hoty Spirir ro 
THEM THAT Ask HI™M.|| Approach, then, and make your 


* Psalm cxix.18. ~ t Psalm exliv. 10. t Isaiah ii. 3 
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prayer ; ask, seek, knock. Pray especially for the Holy Spirit 
to assist, to illuminate, to renew you; to produce in you all 
those effects which, in your reading of the Bible, you observed 
were produced in the first Christian converts. 

From the Gospels, proceed to the Acts of the Apostles ; 
read the inquiries, the prayers of the true penitents. Make 
those inquiries and those prayers your own. Say with the 
hearers of St. Peter and the apostles, “Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?”’* Say with the Philippian jailor, “Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved?”’t Fall prostrate before the 
Almighty with Saul of Tarsus, and say, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?”{ ~ : 

Then open the Epistles, and pray, as St. Paul does for the 
Ephesians, ‘« That the eyes of your understanding may be 
enlightened ;’’§ or, as the same apostle for the Colossians, 
“That you may be filled with the knowledge of God’s will 
in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” || 

Proceed thus in tracing the spirit of prayer diffused through 
the Bible, and adopt the forms there left for your direction. 
Prayer is the attitude in which revelation would place you. 
All its blessings are granted to prayer. Approach God thus, 
though it be with feebleness, with conscious demerit. You 
must depend upon his grace in your religious inquiries, as you 
must depend upon his providence in the natural duties and 
concerns of life. If you desire to make an experiment of the 
promises of Christianity, you must do it in the prescribed 
method ; that method is self-renunciation—prayer for grace— 
sense of demerit—acknowledgment of weakness and guilt. 
If you come to the Bible in pride, you will depart empty away. 
The great God is not to be mocked, to be contemned, to be 
insulted by a worm like man. If he condescends to make 
promises of inward effects on the heart, of a seal of peace and 
consolation, of answers to prayer, of an experimental knowl- 
edge of the blessings of Christianity, these can only be had 
in a way of humility and supplication. They must be sought, 
not demanded; implored as a boon, not exacted as a right 5 
obtained in the spirit of penitent contrition, not seized with 
the hand of presumption and self-conceit. 

But I need not dwell on this. The discoveries you have 
made of your own heart, have levelled in the dust the high 


* Aats ii. 37, t Acts xvi. 39. Act ahe 
§ Eph. i. 18. \| Col. i. 9. } Acts ix. 6 
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or 
tower of pride and self-justification which you had built up, 
and have brought you to penitence. You are prepared to 
seek, with the eagerness of a beggar imploring an alms, the 
bounties of the divine grace. Aieecdly you begin to pray. 
Your heart desires, and expresses what it desires. Religion 
interests you. You feel your wants. All is in progress for 
your satisfaction. 


IV. Let me advise you, in the next place, to wait for the 
gradual attainment of what you seek IN THE USE OF THE 
MEANS WHIcH GoD HAS PROMISED TO BLESS, AND IN THE 
‘ CONSCIENTIOUS PRACTICE OF DUTY AS YOU DISCOVER IT, The 
more you study the Bible, the more you will see that you are 
placed in the midst of a system of means; that you are under 
a moral government; that God bestows his blessings upon the 
waiting soul; that nothing can be done hastily or mechani- 
cally, but that we must act as reasonable and accountable 
beings, and humbly expect the blessings promised in the way 

rescribed. You are now prepared for this. Prayer is ‘“ wait- 
ing upon God, the attending daily at his gates, the watching 
at the posts of his doors.”* Probably the idea you once 
formed of religious experience, was that of something violent, 
sudden, distinguishable at once from the operations of your 
own mind ; something involving an irrational and unaccounta- 
ble excitement ; such is the notion which “ the disputer of 
this world’+ forms of the experience of religion. You find 
it very different : you find the influences of grace are gradual, 
soft, imperceptible at the time, congruous with the rational 
nature of man, and chiefly to be traced in their effects; and 
yet mighty and efficacious ; for as the wind “ bloweth where 
it listeth, and we hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth; so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.”’{ In these means of grace—that is, in 
prayer, in reading God’s word, in attending the public preach- 
ing of the gospel, in the conversation and advice of the pious— 
you must wait for further light; and you shall not wait in 
vain. In the expectations thus raised there is a pledge of 
their fulfilment. A 

In the mean while, delay not the time to do what you know 
to be your duty, and to avoid what you know to be sin. “ To 
him that ordereth his conversation aright, will I show the 


* Prov. viii. 34. , +1 Cor. i. 20. t John iii. 8. 
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*. . 
salvation of God,”* is the Almighty’s promise. In doing 
the divine will, a thousand things will become more plain, 
and a thousand difficulties will sink before you. In attempt- 
ing obedience, you will perceive more sensibly the truths 
already believed; especially that of your own corruption 
and inability. In this way you will meet God, and testify 
the sincerity of your desire to experience his grace. In this 
way you will discover your need of that peculiar revelation 
of mercy to which I would now call your attention. 


V. Let me counsel you to keep your eye fixed ON THE 
GREAT OBJECT WHICH CHRISTIANITY REVEALS, as the only 
source of relief and consolation. All I have at present said 
is introductory. The person and glory of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour is the centre-point, the main characteristic, the dis- 
tinguishing fact of the whole of revelation. You are surely 
now prepared to behold the mysterious cross on which he 
expired, as a sacrifice for sin. You are eager to receive the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel, for which all your previous 
inquiries have been disposing you. You want pardon ; you 
want peace with God; you want something as a ground 
of merit in approaching the throne of grace—you find noth- 
ing in yourself but infirmity, sin, guilt. Behold, then, the 
person of Christ, the substitute for man, “ bearing sin in his 


own body on the cross: dying, the just for the unjust, to 
bring you to God.” Read in his death, pardon, peace and 


salvation.. ‘‘ Look unto him whom you have pierced,” and, 


while you mourn for sin, rejoice in the forgiveness which his 


sacrifice promises. All blessings flow from that great event. 
God is reconciled—the law is satisfied—the moral govern- 
ment of the Almighty is vindicated—and the Holy Spirit is 
procured and diffused; and in the gift of that divine agent 
(for redemption, as we have frequently noticed, reveals the 
triune source of mercy to man—the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost) all blessings of grace, regeneration, power 
to believe, fortitude, joy, resignation, hope, obedience, are 
virtually included. 

You will doubtless find a thousand difficulties start up in 
your mind, and oppose the simple act of faith, by which you 
are to receive those benefits. ‘Though you exercise faith in 
human things every day of your life, yet when you attempt 
to apply this principle to divine, a difficulty arises. But the 
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Holy Spirit is the Author of faith. Pray to him for the grace 
to believe. Say,“ Lord, I believe; help thou 1 ine unbelief.’”’* 
Silence your imaginations, your reasonings, your objections. 
God reveals the infinite gift of his Son; God declares it to 
be the effect of his love to man ; God points out the grand 
ends for which the gift is made, and the practical uses for 
which it is to be employed. But God does not ask your 
opinion of the redemption itself: you are no judge of God’s 
incomprehensible reasons. If you wish for a real acquaint- 
ance with the effect of his religion upon the heart, you must 
take the method he prescribes. You must believe, obey, 
trust in his ‘‘ well-beloved Son, in whom he is well pleased.” t 
You do so. See—the struggle is over. Your sense of press- 
ing exigency, the anguish of an alarmed conscience, the 
conviction that “God’s thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither your ways his ways; but that as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are his ways higher than your ways, 
and his thoughts than your thoughts,”t carry every thing 
with it. You cast yourself at the feet of the Saviour, and 
endeavor to rely upon his word for all the blessings of salva- 
tion. You implore the Holy Spirit to enable you to see his 
glory more distinctly, and rejoice in his cross with more 
delight, and follow his footsteps in the obedience of your 
life. All this is done with weakness and trembling of hea 

but-it is done with simplicity; and increasing vig 
follow. « fat 








Edius we on 
VI. Let me direct you now to compare all the parts of 
Christianity as you have gone over them, and opseRvE HOw 
THEY CONSTITUTE A WHOLE, AND MEET ALL THE NECESSITIES 
or your case. Study still the Bible, in which these truths 
and the uses of them are contained. There you began, 
there you must continue, your search. You have caught its 
general impression and main design upon man—you have 
verified in your own heart its statements about the guilt and 
Hei: ‘sin—you have adopted the prayers which it taught you 
to offer—you have persevered in the means of instruction it 
presented to you—you have been brought up to its main dis- 
covery, the person and-sacrifice of the Son of God—you have 
perceived the divine agent, who applies all its truths to the 
heart—the Holy Spirit. Reflect now upon the bearing of all 
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these things. ‘Observe how they meet all the case of man, (as 
we observed in a previous Lecture,*) how they supply his 
WANT OF MERIT, by the sacrifice of Christ, and his wanT oF 
STRENGTH, by the operations of the blessed Spirit. Mark how 
they bring him to the knowledge of the most important truths 
relating to himself, his duty, his fall, his guilt, his end. 
Consider how they exactly fill up the void which natural 
religion could not supply; the gaping void, created by the 
want of sanction, the want of a distinct knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, the want of a revealed and intelligible 
moral law, the want of a way of pardon, the want of motives 
and strength for obedience, the want of peace and consola- 
tion of conscience, and the want of an express assurance 
of the immortality of the soul and an eternal judgment.t. 
Yes, Christianity is the natural and essential religion for 
which God first created man, republished, supplied, restored, 
enlarged, purified, ennobled with an additional remedial dis- 
pensation by the Son and Spirit of God. How grand, how 
efficacious, how complete is the scheme of revelation! How 
it meets all your desires ; responds to your thirst after happi- 
wers to all the capacities of your rational being ; 
‘lory of the Creator with the welfare of the crea- 
thing is so reasonable, so elevating, so consolatory, 
ted for man, as the Christian religion.. You feel this 
e degree. You feel that all you need now is a larger 
re of its grace and a more entire submission to its 
s—that what is wanting is not in Christianity, but 
lf; not in its provisions, but in your obedience ; 
not in the promises and supplies which it offers, but in your 
acceptance and adherence. Feeble as your attainments 
are, you are persuaded fully—you are convinced—that, in 
proportion as you advance in them, you shall advance in 
happiness, advance in holiness, advance in peace, and conso- 
lation, and joy. 












And _ now, after offering these directions, let me request 
you to look back on the course which you have passed, and to 
observe the resutr. Let me ask you, whether the Christian 
religion has not fulfilled in you all its promises, and whether 
you are not an instance of one who has made a trial of its 
proffered blessings, and has obtained an inward experience 


* Lect. xiv. t Lect. ii. 
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Qna witness of their reality? This may not have struck 
you. At an early stage of your inquiries, it could not. 
Even now it may not, at times, be very apparent. It is rather 
upon reflection and at intervals, that you will be able to — 
trace out the accomplishment of the blessings of Christianity 
in your own case. But after a period, perhaps a considera- 
ble period,—for the minuter differences in each inquirer’s 
case are multiplied and various,—you may be led Wikeflect 


thus :— 





_ “Surely I am myself a witness of the truth of Christianity. 
I feel that its general character is pregnant with blessings 

“to man. Its description of my own case is most accurate. 

“Its spirit of prayer, and the models it leaves me, are most 
suited to my feelings. The system of means in which it 
places me, becomes the glorious God, and is adapted to 
man, his reasonable creature. ‘The person of Christ, his 
condescension, his sacrifice, the gift of his Holy Spirit, are 

“beyond measure stupendous and consolat y- 
ness of the whole revelation carries with 
of the great and good Being from whom it ca 

« And am not I an instance of its truth 

‘I find an awe upon my mind; T feel 2 

fulness ; I am led to pray ; I use the 

appointed me; I behold the Lamb ot 
divi anctifier ; I see every thing in 
can-want, or desire, or am capable of r 
is all this, but the very impression w 
clares shall be produced in the heart of every \ 
of her records? What is this but an inward) 
» truth? 

«But I have more: I have had many answers to my 
prayers—I have sought grace, and I have found it. I have 
implored teaching, and it has been granted. I have asked 
for the Holy Spirit, and I have not asked in vain. I have 
begged of God for strength, and wisdom, and consolation, 
and I have obtained these blessings. 

“More than this,; I am a monument, unworthy as IT am 
to speak on such a’theme, of the power and grace of the 
gospel. It has brought me, or at least is bringing me, as 
I trust, from darkness unto light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. It has changed my proud and stubborn 
heart. It has ony made me happy to a certain extent 1a 

if * . 


a’ , 
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believing, and it sets. before me a crown of glory which 
fadeth not away. wk fee 

* And as to the holy influence of Christianity, 1s 1t not 

already apparent in me? Am J not more virtuous, more 


‘contented in my mind, more diligent in my calling, more 


tender in my family, more subdued in my tempers and con- 
duct than I was before ? 

“ And as to the prospects of the future, have I not a dawn 
of hope? Is not something of the peculiar glory and ex- 
cellency of the gospel apparent to me, and is it not inviting 
me onwards?. Have I not support under afflictions here, 
and a humble expectation of beholding my God in peace 
hereafter ? Ren 

«‘ What more, then, do I need? I formerly talked of the. 
evidences of Christianity ; but I never sought to be satisfied 
upon safe grounds. I formerly inquired, but with a wish 
not to find the religion true. I formerly scorned the devo- 
tional spirit, and the distinguishing doctrines, and the pure 
morals of Christianity: I had my reward. I found no peace; _ 
I found no satisfying conviction ; I remained a proud, care- 
; ted, unhappy creature; I. was living in the 
“many vices, and in the omission of many duties. 
te eace ; now I pursue after holiness ; now 

at least I desire to do so, in the will, the whole 
now I ascribe it to the undeserved _ 















Meee 


hat I was led in earnest to make this” 
trust will issue in salvation. ri 

ly ashamed of my former perverseness and 

heart; I mourn that I should so long have 

th, hardened my conscience, grieved the blessed 

Spirit, and provoked God. I lament also over my present 

weakness of faith, irresolution, inconsistency. But I feel that 


» 


Christianity has fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, all its prom- © 


ises to its disciples. I feel that it makes me a better man ; 
that it keeps me from sin; that it urges me to duty; that it 
provides me with resources of pardon and strength ; unites me 
to my Saviour ; makes my heart a temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and gives me an anticipation of eternal glory. Whatever 
others may do, I shall hold by the Christian doctrine : what- 
ever others may say, I shall declare the inward testimony to 
its truth, of which I am a partaker ; however others may 
depart from the profession of Christ, it will be my desire to 
say, ‘Lord, to whom shall I go? 'Thou hast the words of 
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everlasting life; and I believe and am s that Thou art 
that Christ, the Son of the living God?” os 


Such is some inadequate sketch of the feelings of one ~ 
who is in earnest about Christianity, and makes a trial of its 
grace. *, 

The cases of individuals are so various, that a thousand 
differences will arise in each; but the main features will be 
the same ; and the directions and the result are, therefore, 
easily rendered applicable.. Let the inquirer study the Bible 
with an application to his own heart ; let him pray for divine 
aid ; let him use the means of grace; let him believe in the 
Saviour, and pray for the Holy Spirit ; let him mark the com- 
plete adaptation of Christianity to all his wants; and he 
shall find a gradual effect produced on his heart, which is 
the seal and inward witness of the truth of the promises on 
which he relies. a ‘ 

d what shall I further say, in concluding these Lectures, 
on the inward test of Christianity? What shall 1 add after 
the remarks made in the last discourse on the NaTuRE of the oa 
argument, its SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY, the FACTS” n wh 
it rests, and its SINGULAR ImporTANCE? Wh r 
DIRECTIONS offered in the present? 












Let every one before me enter for himself 
mentous question of the practical experiment ¢ 
promises. Take the preparatory steps at k 
all the admissions you are compelled to m 
in the being and attributes of God. Rememb 
and indissoluble obligations which chain you to the : 
of the Almighty. Call to mind the responsibility you. are 

“under for all you know and all you might have known. 

~ Recollect, especially, these two things: Unless you make 
a practical trial of Christianity, your historical faith will 
only increase your condemnation ; and, if you do make a 
trial, you will have no need to put to an experiment any 
thing else relating to religion. ; 

I. I say, UNLESS YOU MAKE A TRIAL OF PRACTICAL RE- 
LIGION, YOUR MERELY HISTORICAL FAITH WILL ONLY INCREASE 
YOUR CONDEMNATION. For you will not have to plead that 
you did not know Christianity ; you cannot say you had not 
received it as a divine revelation; you can never assert 
that you were not warned and admonished of your duty, 

; 
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your danger, yo r remedy. Your historical faith, then, if it 
do not result in submission of heart to the yoke of the gospel, 
will turn your accuser. It brought you up to the throne of 
mercy—before which you refused to bend; it compelled you 
to admit the truth of a religion—against which you closed 
your heart; it made known the claims of a heavenly Father, 

6 and placed you before his feet—and you spurned his grace 
and salvation; it presented to you a way of making an ex- 
periment of his promises—and you rejected the offer. What, 
then, will be your condemnation, if you persist in your re- 
bellion of heart before God? O, dare not his vengeance ! 
O, provoke him not to take his Holy Spirit from you! O, 
harden not your heart, like Pharaoh of old, but yield your- 
selves unto God. Unknow what you have learned of truth 
you cannot. Escape from its obligations you cannot. But 
you may yet seize the advantages offered you; you may yet 
enter on the practical duties of the religion which you pro- 
fess; you may yet turn your historical knowledge to its 
proper purposes, by considering the argument we have been 
enforcing, and following the directions which we have given. 
II. Remember, also, that if you once make a trial of real 
ar U WILL HAVE NO NEED OF PUTTING TO THE EX- 
ORM OF RELIGION OR IRRELIGION EVER 
portant reason—that you have already 
in fact, all your past life, one or other of 
d religious systems which are abroad in the 











uready too much of “ the evil heart of unbelief.”* 
ne tendency to infidelity is the cause of all your reluctance 
coldness and misery. , 
Will you try otarry? The first converts to Christianity 
and the converts from heathenism in every age, have tried 
it; and your own natural propensity to idolize the creature is 
surely painful enough to convince you that idolatry has noth- 
ing to offer. ty 
Will you make an.experiment of Manomerantsm? What ! 
when it flatters all those principles of pride, and sensuality 
and contempt of others, and love of voluptuous pleasures, 
which you have too much tried ? , 
; There is nothing left untried by you, but real Christianity. 
Inter, then, upon this important experiment. While none 


* Heb. iii. 12, 
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but the true Christian can form a just opinion of divine 
revelation, every true believer can form a sufficient judg- 
ment of every other religion. We know quite enough of all 
other pretended remedies for man’s miseries, to make us 
sure that their professions are fallacious. The little expe- 
rience we have of Christianity makes us daily more and 
more sure that it is true ; that all its “promises are yea and 
amen ;” that not a thing hath failed of what was proffered. 
Every fellow believer whom we meet affords us a new evi- 
dence of its divine power. Every trial we pass through, 
every storm we encounter, every day we live, increases our 
conviction ; every sermon we deliver or hear augments our 
admiration of Christianity: our whole history, since we have 
known the gospel, has been a putting its claims to a_practi- 
cal test. sea aoa eat 

If questioned concerning its truth now, or in after life, or 
in the solemn hour of death, let our humble, yet thankful, 
declaration concerning it invariably be, ‘“‘ WHEREOF WE ALL 
ARE WITNESSES.”’* * hr 


Acts ii. 32. sid 
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. LECTURE XXI. 


mh, 


THE VANITY AND FUTILITY OF THE OBJECTIONS 
BROUGHT AGAINST THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


= 


2 PETER III. 3, 4, 8, 9. 


Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days 
scaffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where is 
the promise of his coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation. , 

But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day 
is with the Lord as athousand years, and a thousand years 

_ as one day. The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, 
, Was: some men count slackness ; but is long-suffering to us- 
ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance. 


Ir is impossible to pass over entirely, in a work like the 
“present, the objections which unbelievers advance against the 
Christian faith. So holy and humiliating a revelation must, 
of course, meet with much resistance in the pride and pas- 
sions of erring man; and this resistance will be in proportion 
to the magnitude of the discoveries, the incomprehensibility” 
of the mysteries, and the purity of the precepts which the - 
religion contains. 4 = 
We might, perhaps, in strict reasoning, dismiss these ob- 
jections with a very few remarks ; for we have, from the first, 
required in the student of the evidences, a docile and candid 
mind ;* and the faith with which the revelation is to be re- 
ceived, as we shall show in a following Lecture,t implies a 
victory over interposing doubts. But we rather prefer enter- 
ing upon the subject, both because Satan, the great spiritual 
adversary, chiefly works by the injection of difficulties into 
the mind, and because, in an age of literary and scientific 
mm, 


* Lect. ii. , 1 Lect. xxiii. 
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inquiry like the present, the young are peculiarly open to the 
shafts of ridicule and scor - : 

We enter, therefore, on the subject ; and we hope to prove 
that the slightest review of the main objections of unbelievers, 
and of their lives and deaths, as compared with those of sin- 
cere Christians, will not only leave the evidences in favor of 
our religion untouched, but will furnish a strong subsidiary 
argument in support of them. We shall be enabled, we trust, 
not only to defend our own fortress, but to storm that of the 
enemy—to take possession of his arms—turn them against 
himself, and complete his overthrow by the means of his own 
weapons. ? 

In the present Lecture we shall consider THE OBJECTIONS 
THEMSELVES; in the following, THE LIVES AND DEATHS of 
those who advance them. 

In both, we shall most especially need the aid of Almighty 
God, to remove prejudices from our understandings, and to 
sway our hearts; for nothing can convince a prejudiced mind ; 
the medium of persuasion is wanting. Unless, therefore, we 
humbly implore the influence of God’s grace in our study of 
this subject, it will be impossible for us to attain any solid 
satisfaction. ? 

How, then, shall we best treat the question of THE OBJEC- 
TIONS THEMSELVES? We cannot, perhaps, do better than by — 
acting as we did in the case of the Tendency of Christianity.* 
We then adverted to the subjects most nearly allied to the one 
which was before us, and considered how a tendency was 
demonstrated in the instances of reason, of moral virtue, and 
of natural religion. In like manner, let us now begin, by 
considering how the speculative objections, which men raise 

against one or more of these principles, are treated. 

The beneficial effects of moral virtue on the happiness of 
man are admitted ; facts prove it ; concurring testimony of all 
kinds sustains the case ; experience confirms it daily. 

_ The natural government of God in the world is propounded 
upon the footing of innumerable traces of design and contriv- 
ance, of goodness, and of provision for man, In the works of 
creation and providence. — ‘ 

The obligation of, religion, as unquestionably due from 
man to God,—his Créator, Benefactor, Judge,—is asserted ; 


conscience, the final causes of things, a retributive provi- 


>» Lect. xviii. 
7 Lect. xv 
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dence, the very powers and faculties of man, prove the 
truth. 

_ Now, objections are perpetually raised against these ele- 
‘mentary principles. And how are they met? The objec- 
tions are divided into two classes. If they are advanced by 
candid inquirers, with an apparent desire of attaining to truth ; 
if they seem to rest on fact and experience ; if they are di- 
rected with fairness against the evidences of the principle in 
question ; if they are consistent with each other, and urged 
temperately and calmly; if, in short, they appear to carry 
any force with them, when fairly stated—they are then con- 
sidered with care, and answered cautiously and solidly by 
the detection of the fallacies contained in them, and by the 
adduction of more decisive and overwhelming facts and 
reasonings. 

But if the objections are urged with no apparent desire of 
attaining truth; if they are merely speculative; if they are 
directed not. against the proofs, but against the matter of the 
principles which the proofs go to establish; if they are con- 
tradictory with themselves, and put intemperately and unfair- 
ly; and if, after all, they are found to be merely cavils, the 
offspring of human ignorance or pride, they are altogether 
disregarded—theory, against positive facts, is considered to be 
of no avail—barren conjectures, against the experience of 
mankind, are accounted worse than folly. 

Let us, then, proceed in this manner with the objections 
against Christianity. Let us divide them into two classes. 
Let the doubts advanced modestly and fairly by the sincere 
inquirer, be tenderly treated and diligently examined. This 
is what we have been aiming at throughout this work. But 
let the cavils and objections of the presumptuous and over- _ 
bearing be met with a decided protest against their whole 
spirit and aim. This is what we shall now attempt; and, in 
doing so, shall endeavor to render some further aid to the 
young and inexperienced Christian. For the unreasonable 
objections of the skeptic, by which he attempts to poison the 
minds of the uninformed, will be found to resolve themselves 
into those very risings of pride and vain curiosity which are 
natural to the fallen heart of man, which every Christian 
feels, and feels continually ; but which he outweighs by con- 
trary considerations, and subdues by the influences of grace 
and the persuasion arising from a solid experience of the 
effects of Christianity on his heart and life : 


4 
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We shall show then, first, that the objections of infidelity 
are, for the most part, speculative opinions, directed not 
against the evidences, but the matter of revelation, and alto- 
gether INADMISSIBLE ; next, that they are full of inconsisten- 
cies, and put intemperately and insidiously, and are, in fact, 
CONTRADICTORY ; in the third place, that they are, in them- 
selves, the obvious dictates of ignorance and pride of heart, 
and, therefore, rrtvoLous ; and that, lastly, they are merely 
trials of man’s sincerity and submission of heart to God, and 
CONFIRM rather than weaken the Christian evidences. 

In a word, the reasonings of unbelievers are INADMISSIBLE, © 
CONTRADICTORY, FRIVOLOUS, and CoNFIRMATORY of the reli- 
gion which they were advanced to undermine. nie 


I. The objections against the Christian religion are n= 
ADMISSIBLE. 
Common sense tells us that direct and positive proofs, rest- 
ing upon facts, and confirmed by experience, must be rebut- 
ted by direct and positive proofs, resting upon clearer facts, 
confirmed by a wider experience, and directed against the 
evidences supporting the case which is in question. Now, 
we shall find, that the objections of infidelity are speculative 
opinions merely, and thus wrong in kind ; and aimed against 
the matter of revelation, and not the evidences, and thus 
wrong in object: and on both accounts are utterly inadmissi- 
ble in all fair reasoning. ; 
They are wrone in KinD. What can mere conjecture 
and hypothesis avail against a mass of positive facts, sustain-_ 
ed by all history, profane and ecclesiastical, and constituting 
a body of proof such as the world never before saw ? 
_ Even in scientific questions, it is easy to frame objections. 
A disputant may invent hypotheses, and some of them suffi- 
ciently plausible, against any section, for instance, of the 
Principia of Newton. By omitting some link in the chain of 
_reasoning, taking up insulated parts of a subject, and show- 
ang thei to be contradictory to some principle, he may make 
out a case which, to an unfurnished mind, appears strong, 
and yet to a sound reasoner has no force whatever, though 
it may be difficult for him at first to detect where the 
fallacy lies. But who regards such sophisms when once 
exposed ? m ae 
Much less do men regard such hypotheses in directly prac- 
tical matters. What weight do they attribute to speculative 
VOL. I, 16 
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difficulties in matters of agriculture, commerce, jurispru- 
dence, legislation? What would the skeptic himself say, if 
his method as to Christianity were applied to his own tem- 
poral concerns? If he were sick, and a well-attested medi- 
cine were presented to him, what regard would he pay to 
theoretic objections? If the deeds of an inheritance were 
made over to him with all the formalities of law, what 
weight would he give to adverse speculations? No. In 
human affairs men act not only against theoretic notions, 
but, expecting them and despising them as a matter of course, 
they know well enough that facts, not cavils, are the way to 
‘truth; they know that a slight preponderance amidst con- 
flicting facts and testimonies, perpetually determines human 
‘conduct—but that where the matters of fact are all on one 
side, and nothing is on the other but vain reasonings, men 
overrule such reasonings at once, and follow the sure guide 
of experience. 

And shall we not much more act thus in a concern of such 
infinite moment as Christianity? What! have we gone 
through our external and internal proofs, in order to give all 
up at last to the mere abstract opinions of prejudiced and 
perverse men? What! have we forgotten the temper of 
mind in which we stated that the whole subject must be 
studied, and are we ready to surrender all our hopes to a 
speculative and ingenious opponent? What! are there not 
positive and solid facts enough in the arguments, both histor- 
ical and internal, which we have reviewed, to dissipate the 
airy phantoms of men’s imaginations? Have we not the 
series of testimonies from the very days of the apostles ; have 
we not the involuntary attestations of heathen and Jewish 


adversaries ; have we not the additional confirmations which - 


the discovery of manuscripts, and medals, and inscriptions 
has been pouring in upon us in every age? Have not also 
the actual inward effects, the glory and efficacy, the suitable- 


ness and excellency of every part of the Christian doctrine, 
solidity enough to resist the attack of theoretic difficulties, 


which, perhaps, after all, may turn out to be no difficulties ? 

Yes: the sublime doctrines of Christianity, its pure and 
holy precepts, the inimitable character of its Founder, its 
beneficial tendency, the actual experiment and proof of its 
efficacy in our own souls—these positive benefits, when sustain- 
ed by the historical proofs of authenticity, credibility and di- 
vine authority, form a solid mass of facts, against which 
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no mere speculations can for a moment be allowed to 
weigh. 

The attempt is monstrous. An unbeliever tells me of 
petty critical difficulties in the reading of manuscripts or 
the exactness of a chronological date ; he talks of the 
difficulties to his mind of the Christian mysteries ; he com- 
plains of the conduct and spirit of many professed Christians. 

Now supposing these or a thousand similar statements 
were ever so plausible, yet they are chiefly speculative, the 
fabric of the human brain, unsupported by facts—and there- 
fore what weight have they against the mass of evidences of 
every kind which sustain the Christian revelation? A a 






single principle in the revelation itself—as, for instance, the 
ignorance of man—may overturn themall. ButthisIT am not 
now concerned with; I merely assert that opinion, and con- 
jecture, and cavil are worse than nothing, compared with the 
substantial grounds on which we receive the divine record. 

All such objections are wrong in kind. 

But this is not all. They are WRONG ALSO IN THE OBJECT 
against which they are directed: for when we come to look 
at the topics which are urged by unbelievers, we find that 
they are not only of a speculative nature, and, therefore, ofno 
weight against positive fact and experience; but they are 
objections not against the evidences, but against the revela- 
tion. They are not arguments about the authenticity, the 
divine authority, the propagation of Christianity ; but against 
the matter and contents of Christianity itself. 

Now we shut out at once all such reasonings. They are 
directed to a wrong purpose, they aim at an inadmissible 

position. We bring you a revelation from the great, the 
.. eternal, the sovereign Lord of heaven and earth. We detail 
~ — the proofs of its divine origin. We bid you examine them 

_ with the utmost care. We say they are stronger evidences 
4 by far, than men are continually acting upon in all like 

eases. You meet the statements with objections, not to the 

~*eredentials, not to the testimonies, but to something which 
appears to you incongruous in the contents of the revelation. 
Now against this we enter our decided protest. Speculative 
reasonings are, after all, of little value against positive facts ; 
but speculative reasonings, not directed against the facts and 
evidences of revelation, but against revelation itself, are too 
absurd and evidently of a wrong class, to be attended to 
for a moment. fy 


ee 
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I bring you the history of Livy or Tacitus. I prove the 
work to be the genuine production of the author. I give the 
contemporary testimonies. I show you the large quotations 
from it in every subsequent age. You pass by all my facts— 
and direct your speculative reasonings against something you 
dislike in the matter of the history! 

I lay before you an act of the British legislature. I de- 
tail the evidences of its authenticity. I show you the incon-_ 
trovertible records of the Parliament in which it was enact- 

ed. Irefer you to the printed copy in the archives of the 

“nation. You neglect all these positive matters of fact—and 

begin to cavil against the contents of the statute! 

_ An ambassador from the Prince and Lord of heaven and 

earth arrives amongst men. He opens his embassy. He ex- 
hibits his credentials. He has the sign manual of his master. 
You turn from all this testimony—and plunge into metaphysi- 
cal arguments on what you term the unreasonableness of the 
message which he delivers! 

All this is so manifestly contrary to every principle of fair- 
ness and sincerity, that it would never be tolerated on any 
subject whatever in human affairs; and, therefore, least of all 
should it be tolerated in a matter so momentous as religion. 

The only legitimate ground of argument against Christian- 
ity, is against its evidences, not its matter. If it be from 
God, the matter is divine: this is a question, then, beyond 
and above man. At all events, it is not the primary question 
—the sole primary inquiry is, Are the evidences such as may 
satisfy a candid person that the revelation is of divine author- 
ity? Till this is settled, every thing else is trifling. 

If men have any thing to say against the authenticity of 
the books of the New Testament, Jet them advance it. If 
the series of testimonies of all kinds to the simple fact, that 
the Scriptures were published at the time when they claimed 
to be, and were received by the contemporary friends and foes _ 
of the religion, as the genuine productions of the professed . 
authors—if this can be overthrown, let it be done. The ques- 
tion is open to investigation. — : Bg 

If men have any thing to advance against the credibility of 
the gospel history, supported, as its facts are, by all kinds of 
testimony—heathen; Jewish, Christian—and uncontradicted 
by asingle credible witness, let them advance it;/and we will 
hear them. . 


Or if they have any thing to assert against the divine author- 
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ity Pi Christianity, resting on the miracles, the prophecies, 
the supernatural propagation of the gospel, and its prominent 
good effects before the face of mankind, let them come for- 
ward and make out their case, and we are ready to weigh 
their arguments. 

But, then, they must of course produce a contrary series of 
testimonies ; they must bring forward facts against our facts ; 
contemporary authors against our contemporary authors ; 
heathen and Jewish historians, whose evidence goes against 
ours which sustain the credibility. ‘They must oppose 
positive proofs of authenticity, positive proofs of fo 


. 13 


They must oppose to our historical evidences of credibility, a 


to our — 
rger’ i 


it 


&: 


ae 


contrary series of historical documents. ‘They must sombat 


our matters of fact, supporting the divine authority of hris- ~ 
tianity, by contradicting matters of fact—all which, I need — 


not say, no one has even attempted. 

But for men, admitting, as those with whom we are arguing 
profess to do, the being and attributes of God and the accounta- 
bleness of man, to pass over all these irrefragable proofs, and 
to turn aside and cavil at the contents of the religion, is so 
open an act of disobedience and rebellion against God, that 
nothing but the deep depravity of the human heart could for 
a moment listen to it. And yet men listen to nothing else. 
Metaphysical objections against the matter of Christianity is 
the ground almost always taken by the unbeliever. 

We sweep away, then, all these objections at once, as out 
of place, as directed to an illegitimate object. ‘We stop the 
argument at the threshold. We say, if the revelation be 
indeed from God, it is itself the authori a 

your objections, therefore, must be irected to the « 
the evidences on which the religion rests—and t 
overthrown by historical documents, by a seri 
testimonies, by a fair and manly appeal to the 
evidences of the period when the gospel was " 
must consider all your reasonings as mere talk—they are 

rong in object; and are on this account, as well as on the 


ground of their being wrong in kind, utterly inadmissible in the 
present stage of the argument: they are cavils, not objections ; 
subterfuges, not reagonings; the artifices of a dishonest or 
confused, not the arguments of a sincere and well-balanced, 
mind. ° 

But we do not stop here. So triumphant are the evidences 
of the Christian revelation, that we go a step further; and, 

16 * 
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in order to fortify the breasts of ingenuous youth againist the 
shafts of infidelity, we show that, ei 


II. The objections against the Christian religion are con- 
TRADICTORY, THE ONE TO THE OTHER. 

For, on looking a little closer into the statements of unbe- 

lievers, we find such confusion and fallacy in their reasonings 
—such prevarication and dissimulation of the real facts of the 
case—such concessions made to the Christian faith at one 
time, and such unfair and intemperate invectives urged at 
‘another—such shifting and versatility in different ages, and 
by different classes of writers, that we may really leave such 
objections to refute and destroy each other, and may feel yet 
more completely assured of the truth of a religion which is 
only assailed by contradictory speculative opinions. 
1. For what conrusIoN AND FALSE REASONINGS do we 
discover, the closer we examine the difficulties advanced by 
infidelity! There is nothing clear, nothing tangible, nothing 
fairly reasoned out upon its proper grounds. The objections 
of unbelievers prove too much; they sap the foundations of 
the natural religion, which they profess to support, as well as 
of the revealed doctrine, which they avowedly attack. They 
deny all human testimony. They subvert the first principles 
of morals. Their objections are rather the offspring of the 
ignorant and fallen mind of man, as we have already observed ; 
such as every Christian has felt, and feels continually, and 
overcomes by faith. ae specific doubts sustained by any 
consistent series of arguments. 

They quite rget that the evidences of Christianity are 
what is terme a cumulative proof; a collective argument, 
arising, not from one thing, but from many things of various 
kinds, and springing from independent sources, and contrib- 
uting in differ ent degrees to the result. They argue as if a_ 
single minute objection could invalidate the whole combi ed. 
truth. They think if they can make good any Soin eee 


¥, 









any branch of the Christian evidence, as stated by a less 


informed ‘or feeble advocate, they have gained their cause, 
Thus they confuse the question. All their arguments are fal- 
lacies. It is well known that in matters of judicial investiga- 
tion, there is often an overwhelming conviction produced from. 
the combination of a great number of witnesses, no single 
one of whom could be considered as entitled to the highest 
degree of credit, from the want of general intelligence, or 
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acquaintance with the particular circumstances of the case, or 
even from want of character. If such an accidental combi- 
nation takes place, the evidence becomes perfectly conclusive.* 
What, then, avail cavils against some smaller points in the 
cumulative argument? If unbelievers could weaken the 
force of one half of our proofs, the remainder would be more 
than sufficient, perhaps even one branch of them—the char 
acter of our Lord, for example—would be enough to convince 
a sincere inquirer. But no single division of our evidences 
has yet been disproved; and the confused objections of mere 
speculative unbelief against some insulated facts, are like the 
foaming waves dashing against the deep-rooted rock, which 
has for ages defied their impotent fury. Pia! 

The evidences of our religion are like what we mean by 
strength or effect in architecture, the consequence of the 
whole edifice erected in such a manner, and seen in its true 
light. Supposing one argument should be less clearly sup- 
ported, this leaves the grand mass of proof in its general force 
and beauty. Ifa single stone or column seems to an objector’s 
eye inappropriate for upholding or adorning the building, 
we are not to think that the entire strength or effect depends 
upon that separate support, when it reposes, and with far 
greater security, upon the wide, united strength and entire 
range and system of its fabric.+ What, then, avail the inco- 
herent, contradictory speculations of in delity ? Supposing 
we should not be able to solve explicitly everyeobjection, we 
may yet be perfectly satisfied upon the whole, an may leave 
the difficulty for abler hands, or for a more advanced period 
of our own studies. “a ao 6 * 

2. But further—the pREVARICAT 
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misstatement of particular circumstan CS ja! 
heaped on the memory of the defenders of 
the false quotations prt from their books ; 
reading of importan passagt 5 the 8 of almost every 
incident occurring in ecclesiastical and profane historians— 
these are the arts which disgust every candid and well-inform- 
ed mind in the writings of skeptics. ‘Was ever such a daring 
compound of prevarication, gross blunders, impudent denial 
of the eo notorious facts, and unblushing dissimulation of 
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the real state of the question, as the pages of the Age of 
Reason exhibited? and yet this wretched stuff was a chief 
instrument in the spread of infidelity in this country at the 
period of the French revolution. Take the works of Gibbon, 
or Hume, or Voltaire, or Rousseau—there is scarcely a fact 
which affects Christianity, not perverted or concealed. So 
grossly is this the case, that the warmest admirers of these 
writers do not deny it; whilst the artful insinuations, the 
secret hints and reflections against the Christian religion, cast 
out incidentally, as it were, and in books and places where 
they might have been least expected, prove the dishonesty of 
mind of those who have recourse to such methods of contro- 
versy. The main engine of infidelity in France was an in- 
sidious corruption of the streams of literature. Every spe- 
cies of publication, from the fugitive tale to the ponderous 
encyclopedia, was infected with the moral poison. In fact, 
deceit and misrepresentation are the arms of this wretched 
cause. I know of no one work on the side of unbelief, which 
meets manfully the case, which allows the facts with candor, 
and then proceeds to a consistent and honest argument upon 
them. : 

3. Consider, again, the concessions made to the Christian 
faith at one time, and the UNFAIR AND INTEMPERATE INVEC- 
TIvES urged at another. 

The concessions of unbelievers are sufficient to establish the 
Christian religion. The racrs of the gospel are not denied ; 
the zafhiaeionte of the three first centuries make this impossible. 
The simplicity and artlessness of the narratives, that is, the 
pe aige admitted. _ Miracles are disputed against 
generally ; but the particular facts of the gospel not being 
controverted, the MIRACLES are virtually conceded. The ful- 
filment of the propuecies, though contested by modern infi- 
_ dels, was onceded by the earlier ones, some of whom attempt- 
_ ed to shottfiat the predictions were written after the events. 
The existence of the Jews in the present day is a fact which 
carries the truth of all the prophecies along with it. The 
beauty of the morats, and the benevolence and purity of the 
CHARACTER oF Curist are granted. The TENpENcy of the 
religion to promote human happiness is avowed by all legisla- 
tors and rulers. The supernatural propacation of Chris- 
tianity may be established from Gibbon’s own objections. 
How is it, then, that the opponents of revelation are thus in- 
consistent? How is it that they are thus compelled to bear 
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testimony in favor of Christianity? Does it not prove that 
they are not satisfied with their own arguments, and that their 
consciences cannot repose on the reasonings they have framed ? 
Christian writers never act thus. We never make conces- 
sions to infidelity; we never admit at one time what we deny 
at another. The case is plain. Those concessions arise 
from occasional convictions of truth felt and expressed, though 
contrary to the general stream of the unbeliever’s feelings. It 
is thus that vicious men often bear testimony in favor of virfue, 
especially at the near approach of death; but virtuous men 
never bear testimony in favor of vice.* 

And then, with these concessions contrast the bitter invec- 
tives which, at other times, infidelity employs against Chris- 
tianity, its ministers, its doctrines, its precepts. Observe the 
rancor, the peculiar irritation, the deadly malignity which 
mark their writings. ‘They seem to avenge a personal quar- 
rel. No buffoonery is too coarse, no ridicule too keen, no sar- 
casm is too bitter for such a purpose. _ Instead of reasoning, 
confused and fallacious as it may be, they give you clamor; 
instead of facts, calumny; instead of calm argumentation, 
personal reproach; instead of deliberation and the fear of de- 
ciding amiss, rashness and precipitation of judgment. - Such 
objections carry their own refutation with them. 

4, Add to this THE sHIFTING AND vERsATILITY of these 
objections in different ages, and by different classe of writers. 
he infidelity of each age varies from the prece ng. The 
objections relied on now, will be aband sd a few ye 
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Such, then, being the contradiction of the objections raised 
against Christianity, we need not regard them with alarm. 
It would be madness to allow such cavils to disturb our faith. 
No, my young friends! You have first taken, as you ought, 
a direct view of the positive evidences ; you have found every 
part abundantly furnished with testimonies; you have seen 
the inward excellency of the religion. To you, then, the 
speculative error falls harmless of itself. You have laid the 
proper foundation; your mind reposes upon it; and you can 
now deal with the objections, which might have perplexed 
you, if you had been unfurnished with this knowledge. Your 
Christian hope is “‘ an anchor of the soul both sure and stead- 
fast ;’* and you will never be persuaded to desert your port in 
order to venture, at the call of human rashness, on the wild 
sea of endless reasonings. No; if skeptical doubts intrude 
into the mind, you will fall back on the positive facts and 
practical benefits of Christianity; you will let conscience 
reply ; you will not be caught in the thin web of a treacher- 
ous enemy; but being furnished with a solid, practical per- 
suasion of Christianity, you will burst at once the dangerous 
delusions, and come forth to liberty and peace. 

If we had nothing else to state in answer to the objections 
of infidelity, this would be more than enough. They are not 
only inadmissible in themselves, but, when they are looked 
into, they are found to be contradictory with each other. But 
we proceed yet further; chiefly for the sake of the young, 
into whose minds the bold assertions and cavils of the skeptic 
may at*times be injected ; and we show, 

2 LAO Ao rete aia 

III. That these objections arr rrivoLous IN THEMSELVES, 
AND MANIFESTLY SPRING FROM THE PRIDE AND IGNORANCE OF 
THE()HUMAN.MIND,~ ©. 0°). See oo 

_ I can scarcely bring myself to classify these miserable rea- 
‘sonings, even with the purpose of showing how vain and weak 
_they are as advanced against Christianity. ; 

_ Let us first, however, look at those which are TRIFLING in 
themselves ; then at such as spring especially from the pripe | 
of the human heart; and lastl , at those which arise chiefly 
from IGNORANCE sob what Christian 'y is, and of the facts con- 
nected with it, Px i ee ee é 

1. For what can be more TRIFLING in themselves than petty 
critical or scientific objections on the dimensions of the ark ; 
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on slight variations in genealogies ; on points of chronological 
minuteness ; on circumstances in the lives of the patriarchs ; 
on the quotations in the New Testament from the Old ; on the 
diversities in the narrative of the four Gospels; or the vari- 
ous readings in the manuscripts; on the supposed contradic- 
tions between geological theories and the Mosaic account of 
the creation ; on the judgments inflicted by the Almighty on 
guilty nations, by means of the Jewish people? A thousand 
things such as these—what are they but trifling, petty, mi- 
croscopic atoms floating in the sun-beams, compared with 
the gigantic mass of evidences, external and internal, by 
which Christianity is sustained? In books of such antiquity 
and diversity ; in the accounts of usages and manners which 
have passed away for ages; in documents, designed for the 
whole world, and for men of every class and in every period 
of time, these difficulties might be expected to occur; they 
are the mere dust in the balance; they are matters which 
sound criticism explains ; which further knowledge of ancient 
manners elucidates; which every new commentator lessens 
by more enlarged means of information; and which have 
been every one shown to-admit ofa Ss cto wer. To 
dwell on such points is as frivolous and abs r a pris- 
oner, condemned to death, to criti 
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accountable creatures, are not revealed, much less submitted 
to human judgment and opinion? What, then—must we 
again remind young persons of the limited faculties of man, 
and his inability to comprehend the designs of the infinite 
God? What, then—is it not enough that the revelation de- 
clares that ‘‘the Judge of all the earth will do right;’’* that 
at the last great assize he will reconcile all the apparent 
inequalities in his providential dealings, and display his holy 
character in all its perfection? What! are there not suffi- 
cient indications of the divine goodness and mercy in the 
scheme of revelation, though some parts of man’s condition, 
and some of the causes of things, are not discovered to us? 
What! can a child, brought up by a kind and considerate 
parent, discern proofs enough of his love and wisdom, though 
some of his restraints, and many of his commands, appear 
harsh to his selfishness and passions ; and shall not man, the 
child of a heavenly parent, acknowledge the numberless in- 
stances of God’s goodness and mercy, though he cannot un- 
derstand why he was made with such and such powers, and 
placed in such and such relations? Nay, is not the fallacy 
of the skeptic’s argument, with respect to the character of the 





Almighty finitely more glaring, than the fallacy of the 
child’s a ent would be, if he concluded against the kind- 


ness and wisdom of his earthly father ! 

Or conceive the same thing in another light. Here is a 
complicated machine invented by one of unquestionably supe- 
ior ab y and integrity—the Enp to be ultimately accomplish- 


edb so simple as to be understood by those of the lowest ca- 
pacity. We cannot, however, follow out in every instance, the 
“nature of th machinery, merely through our want of under- 
_ standing; but we are still assured by the Maker, that all is framed 

In the best manner, but that the effect is yet very imperfectly 

; Surely this assurance, backed with demonstrative 
ess In a variety of instances that fell within 
r capacity, would remove all shadow of doubt 
easonable mind. Now that God is wise and good, 
and that the proceedings of his government must be wise and 
good, all acknowledge who admit the perfections of the one 
Almighty God. Revelation also teaches us the nnn which 
he will ultimately bring out. We find ourselves lost, how- 














ever, in the mysterious conduct of the means he uses. But 

we see evidently that we understand not the sum of thin s; 

and experience tells us that noth.ng is more fallible than our 
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judgment in these matters. While, then, we have undoubted 
proofs that the revelation is from God—that the machinery is 
of divine formation—we cannot rationally distrust the perfec- 
tion of his moral government, however incomprehensible tous.* 

But why do I thus expose the futility of this objection? For 
wherefore is it urged at all against Christianity? | Christian- 
ity did not produce the actual condition of man. Christian- 
ity did not occasion the fall of our nature. Christianity did 
not introduce moral evil. We have already made this re- 
mark.¢ We make it again. The misery and guilt of man is 
a state of things which actually exists, whether Christianity be 
true or not. Man is actually in this condition under the nat- 
ural government of God. Natural religion has to deal with 
the fact, as much as Christianity. Go then, presumptuous 
inquirer, and ask of natural religion the solution of your diffi- 
culties. Go and demand of the Deist what he has to say of 
the entrance of moral evil, and the amount of disorder and un- 
happiness now in the world. When he has answered your 
demand, then come back to Christianity, and she will show 
you the remedy she has provided for it. 

The truth is, such inquiries are beyond and above our fac- 
ulties. If men allow the being and perfections of God, under 
whose government this evil exists, they cannot, with any show 
of reason, transfer the objection from natural to revealed reli- 
gion, and make it a pretext for rejecting all the positive evi- 
dences of revelation ; especially as this proposes an alleviation, 
a remedy, a salvation to man, a clue to lead him out of the 
labyrinth where he must otherwise wander without rescue 
and without hope. ‘If in a chain of mercy by which the 
Almighty draws a race of sinners to himself, the first links be 
far above out of our sight, and others surrounded with a glory 
too bright for mortal gaze ; shall we, on that account, refuse to 
follow its attraction, and choose our own ways and methods of 
ascending into the presence of the Most High ?”t 


* See Milner against Gibbon, p. 216. t Lect. xv: 

t Bishop Blomfield’s Sermons, p. 45.—I add an important remark 
from another author. “That there are difficulties in the Christian 
system, every reflecting man will be ready to acknowledge ; but then 
they are either difficulties which admit of an easy solution, or such as 
arise out of the limited range of our capacities in this infancy of our 
being ; and if we will but condescend to believe that the works of God 
are as great and marvellous, and his ways as just and true, in those 
things which we do not yet comprehend, as we clearly see to be the 
case in those that we do, then every rebellious aspiring of a skeptical 
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I say little on the other branch of this class of objections, 
the incomprehensibility of the Christian mysteries ; for what 
is the source of all this but the plainest pride and presump- 
tion—a pride and presumption yet more inexcusable than that 
which gave rise to the former topic? There was in that dif 
ficulty, a plausible force from the acknowledged facts of man’s 
misery ; but to complain of incomprehensibility in the mode of 
the divine subsistencies in the Holy Trinity, in the incarna- 
tion, the atonement, the person and operations of the Holy 
Spirit, the divine will and purposes in election, the union of 
man’s free agency with God’s gracious influences upon the 
heart, is at once to make ourselves wiser than the Almighty. 
Undoubtedly, many parts of these doctrines are involved to us 
in mystery—but they are proposed to us as such ; the great 
mystery of godliness is only unfolded as to certain practical 
uses. Probably our faculties are incapable of comprehending 
more than has been revealed. An insect in the drawer of a 
cabinet is more capable of weighing the conduct and estimat- 
ing all the counsels of princes, than we are capable of weigh- 
ing the conduct and estimating the counsels of the infinite 
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them. She says, she has truth, but truth veiled; that the 
secret things of her doctrine, like those of nature, will not be 
entirely manifested till we come to the region of full and per- 
fect light. She says, God is good, but incomprehensibly 
good ; wise, but incomprehensibly wise ; intelligent, but of an 
incomprehensible understanding. You tell a peasant that the 
sun, which he sees rise, draw towards the meridian, decline 
towards the west, and at length disappear, is yet immovable 
in the centre of the universe; you say to him that this earth 
on which he stands so firmly, turns about its axis with a fright- 
ful rapidity. He cannot comprehend you ; and you attribute 
his incredulity to its true cause, his ignorance.* It is so with 
the Christian mysteries. In God they are “ all light, neither 
-is there any darkness at all;”+ though, as it respect us, they 
are obscure and incomprehensible. But as the peasant, if 
possessed of the least modesty and humility, would believe the 
facts of the natural world on the testimony of the united learn- 
ing and moral integrity of men of all nations, best capable of 
examining them: so much more will the Christian, receiving 
a divine revelation on its authentic proofs, admit the revela- 
tion itself as the authority for the mysteries which it contains. 
Such objections, then, are, as it respects ig wl utterly 
frivolous. ea So Lae - . 
3. But we pass to the third class of objections w ni 
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st in the sermon on the Mount? Is it in the delineation of 
charity in the Epistle to the Corinthians, or in the enumera- 
tion of the lovely virtues in the 12th of that to the Romans? 
Who, I ask, have in all ages been the authors of wars and 
persecutions, Christians or their oppressors? Did Christian- 
ity persecute Herod, or Herod Christianity? Did the Chris- 
tians of the first three centuries raise wars and persecutions 
against the Roman emperors, or the Roman emperors against 
the Christians? And if corrupt bodies of men have in later 
ages made a pretext of Christianity for kindling wars or excit- 
ing persecutions, what was the cause ? Was it Christianity, 
or the want of Christianity? Was it the pure and humble 
doctrine of the gospel preached by the reformers, which ex- 
cited the wars of that period; or the fierce and implacable’ 
spirit of men void of Christianity and filled with secular am- 
bition and pride? Where is the precept of Christianity which 
is not peaceful and benignant? Where the spot in which 
pure Christianity has been planted, without bringing its 
own spirit of forgiveness with it and subduing the angry pas- 
sions of man? a aS 

And what are the variety of opinions and the divisions 
among Christians—another topic of invective with unbelievers 
—but generally immaterial differences of judgment, upon sub 
ordinate points, springing from the weakness of human re 
All true Christians are united upon every thing vital 
thing that relates to the main doctrines, the chief dut 
the lovely temper o ‘the gospel—all are united in i 
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as proofs of the want of virtue in the medicine itself, is con- 
trary to reason and common sense. 

But, then, the Christian religion wants universality and 
greater clearness in its evidences—say the objectors in the 
last place. Here, also, men’s ignorance is the true source of 
the mistake! Are they any judges of the clearness and force 
of the evidences, which they have never examined ?—for if 
they had examined them, they could not overlook their im- 
mense force, and turn aside to speculate on the matters which 
we have been refuting. Have they ever spent one hour in 
weighing, with serious and candid minds, the mass of evi- 
dences which Christianity produces? Have they not, on the 
contrary, neglected, passed over, despised our body of proofs, 
and flown off to vain reasonings, which can only bewilder the 
understanding and harden the heart? And what ignorance 
is it of the whole design of Christianity, to suppose that man 
may prescribe to the Almighty the degree of clearness which 
should attend the testimonies of revelation! It is enough if 
the proofs are sufficient to satisfy a humble, sincere inquirer. 
To satisfy others is impossible. To make the evidences irre- 
sistible, would go to undermine all the moral agency of man, 
would be contrary to his estate of probation, would act upon 
him mechanically and forcibly, and destroy his moral and ac- 
countable nature. Yet the evidences, after all, are, I was 
going to say, irresistible—that is, they are so numerous, so 
powerful, so various, so attractive, they arise from so many 
quarters, they address, in so many parts, man’s reason and 
affections, that, to a fair and impartial student, they are de- 
-monstrative, overwhelming, irresistible. 

And as to the want of universality in the religion, what is 
the cause? Is it not the torpor and ingratitude of those who 
possess, but do not spread, its blessings ; whoneglect the last and 
most solemn command of its divine Founder, who act against 
its genuine spirit of diffusion, who are tame, feeble and de- 
clining in their Christianity, instead of being bold, ardent and 
persevering ? What was the spirit of the church in its early 
age, but dissemination? What was the last thing that with- 
ered before the blighting selfishness of the dark ages, but dis- 
semination? What has distinguished the revival of pure 
Christianity, but the zeal of missions? ; 

And how, then, can the want of universality be charged as 
an objection upon our teli ign | It is designed to be univer- 
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bound by every motive to render it so. _. “relia 

What reasons, unknown to man, there may be for Almighty 
God’s permitting the present slow and limited range of this 
mighty blessing, it is not for us to say. Man’s ignorance is 
here the best check on the rash impetuosity of our minds. 
We see in the natural world, that men’s faculties, powers, ad- 
vantages, are most unequally distributed. We see that bene- 
fits, and discoveries, and inventions of the most beneficial 
kind, are limited in their circuit. The most valuable discov- 
eries in medicine, for instance, have been made only of late 
years, and are still confined to a few nations. To find, there- 
fore, the benefits of the Christian dispensation extended only 
to certain nations, and not reaching to others, is no more valid 
as an objection to Christianity, than a similar order of things 
is to the natural government of God.* 

“The work of God is begun,” says Bishop Horsley, ‘‘is 
going on, and will unquestionably be carried to its perfection. 
The spirit of Christianity is gaining more and more of an ascen- 
dency, and God’s good work is tending to its consummation 
by that progress, by which, from the very nature of the means 
employed, the business must be expected to proceed. The 
means are not such as he might be expected to put in use, if 
his omnipotence alone were regarded, but they are such as 
are consistent with the free agency of man; such as are 
adapted to the nature of man as a rational and moral agent 
an adapted to the j 
his dealings with § 
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the work will not only be gradual, but liable to temporary 
interruptions ; so that at times it may seem, not only to stand 
still, but even to go backward, as often as particular circum- 
stances in the affairs of the world draw away the attention of 
men from the doctrines of the gospel, or raise up extraordinary 
opposition of their passions to its precepts. Instead of taking 
offence at the slow progress, we should rely on the promise of 
the prophetic word, and set ourselves to consider what may 
be done on our part, and what God may expect we should 
do, for the furtherance of his work and the removal of 
hindrances.’’* 

Thus vain and frivolous are the objections of infidelity when 
we come to consider them, which we have the rather done, 
because they are of the same nature with the corrupt sugges- 
tions of the fallen heart of man, a resistance to which is a 
main characteristic of the wise and sincere Christian, whilst 
he that yields to them becomes the unbeliever. But that 
Christianity should be open to such difficulties is, indeed, 
what might be expected when God, the infinite Creator, makes 
known a part of his ways to man, a feeble, corrupt and per- 
verse creature. We observe, therefore— 


IV. That THESE OBJECTIONS ARE, UPON THE WHOLE, ONLY 
TRIALS OF OUR SINCERITY AND SUBMISSION OF HEART TO 
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for position of things—matters beyond and above our compre- 
hension—do actually take place in a system of things which 
we acknowledge to be divine; then similar grounds of objec- 
tion are no sound arguments against the Christian revelation. 
The same objections as men bring against Christianity, may 
be brought against natural religion; and if they are of no 
force in the one case, so neither are they in the other.* 

It may, therefore, be the trial most appropriate to our state 
of probation, that some of the evidences of Christianity should 
be thought liable to objections, which, though trifling in 
themselves, when discussed, yet may puzzle an inexperienced 
mind, and may carry it off from truth and holiness. 

The state of things as to the evidences of Christianity, is 
precisely what it is as to many of the most important truths of 
natural religion. They do not all lie upon the surface, some 
of them are open to many exceptions, they are collected only 
from the whole of a series of considerations, are of little weight 
unless men will be serious, devout, attentive; they are not 
seen, if men will begin on the side of objections.t 

Indeed, the human mind is so constituted, or is so weak- 
ened since the fall, that moral and religious truth can be 
received in no other way than by beginning with positive 
evidences, and overlooking objections and difficulties. The 
mind can always frame subtilties, perceive obstacles, present 
plausible sophisms. Something may always be said by a 
perverse, or weak, or over-curious disputant. But why did I 
say, in moral and religious questions ?—in i \ 
matters even of conscience, as we before 
mind of man can excite a host of imag 
our primary dest Almighty God, 
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erous risings of our minds, to view a great question like Chris- 
tianity, in its right light, to begin with plain matters of fact 
in its historical proofs, to leave difficulties and speculative 
reasonings till the student, being well furnished with knowl- 
edge and imbued with the spirit of Christianity, is able to 
cope with them safely. 

Thus, on the whole, these objections are clearly only trials 
of our sincerity and submission of heart to God. They are 
really in favor of the evidences of our faith. That Chris- 
tianity should seem open to them, is an argument that it is a 
part of the same divine government which lies open to the 
same objections in the natural order of the world. That men 
should be exposed to them, is an argument to prove the divine 
origin of the revelation: all is consistent and harmonious in 
the manifestations of the same glorious God to man. 

And when the nature of the reasonings against revelation 
is considered, the argument turns yet more entirely in favor 
of the religion they would oppose. 

For we may be sure that every thing that can be urged 
against so holy and sublime a revelation as Christianity, has 
been diligently sought for. We have all that can be said. If, 
then, the objections of unbelievers amount to nothing more 
than a certain number of speculative difficulties, which might 
as easily be raised against natural religion, as against revela- 
tion; if it appears that these objections are bottomed upon 
mere airy opinions of the human mind ; if, besides the vanity 
of the objections in themselves, they are directed to a wrong 
point, and are altogether inadmissible, so long as the mass of 
historical evidences remains untouched; if, moreover, they are 
full of contradictions and inconsistencies; and, after all, are 
frivolous and futile,—if all this be so, then I say, such objec- 
tions rather confirm than weaken the Christian evidences— 
then I say, it is no small argument in favor of Christianity, 
that, after two thousand years, nothing solid, nothing tangible, 
nothing resting upon facts, should be substantiated against it. 

Nay, I assert further, that such vapid objections turn com- 
pletely against those who advance them, because, whilst they 
make nothing against the evidences of Christianity, which 
they do not venture to touch, and as little against its contents, 
which they cannot shake, they leave all the facts unaccounted 
for, which. have existed before the eyes of men, in all ages, 
and stare every man full in the face, in the present. Infidelity, 
whilst framing speculations against Christianity, leaves her 
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own citadel undefended. We take her up on her own ground. 
We ask her, supposing her objections to be granted, and 
Christianity to be accounted not of divine authority, whence 
the religion arose? Who were the authors of it? What was 
its origin? Who was its founder? What gave success to 
the unarmed apostles? What made the weakest and most 
despised of causes to triumph over the most powerful and most 
honored? What produced the greatest revolution in the 
human mind which the world ever witnessed,—the overthrow 
of heathenism, and the establishment of Christianity? What 
has preserved the religion, and carried on its triumphs to the 
present hour? What has infused into its inward frame-work 
such an adaptation to the state and wants of man—such a 
sublimity of doctrine—such a purity of morals—such a bene- 
ficial tendency? What accounts for the pre-eminent holiness 
and loveliness of the character of Christ? What gives the 
religion the actual glory and efficacy of which every humble 
- inquirer may make a trial upon himself, and in his own case ? 

The credulity of unbelief is the most extraordinary of all 
phenomena in the moral world. It can repose on mere specu- 
lative objections, in the teeth of history and experience; and 
yet it can believe all the absurdities and impossibilities which 
the consequences of rejecting revelation bring with them! It 
can reject all the mighty credentials of revelation, on the foot- 
ing of imaginary difficulties; and yet it can believe that 
Christianity had no founder, no origin, no cause. no author— 
but was the product of chance and accident! 

No! such objections prove the truth of the religion which 
they impugn; such reasonings go to confirm the evidences 
they would destroy. The weapons of unbelief are thus wrested 
from its feeble grasp, and are turned against itself. Our foes 
fall by their own arms. Infidelity cannot stand, if left to its 
own cause. Its suicidal hand inflicts the mortal blow. Never 
was there such a case as that of infidelity exhibited before the 
eyes of mankind. Let the young and candid inquirer judge. 

Christianity comes forth surrounded with facts, historical 
proofs, an apparatus of magnificent miracles, a series of proph- 
ecies fulfilling before the eyes of mankind, a supernatural 
propagation and preservation of the gospel in the world, prom- 
inent and obvious good effects as to every thing that touches 
human happiness : Infidelity comes forth with petty objections, 
speculative reasonings, vain imaginations. Christianity invites 
you to believe on far stronger grounds of faith than men are 
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governed by every day: Infidelity tempts you to disbelieve, 
on grounds which no single human being ever acted upon in 
common life. Christianity draws her arguments, not from 
mere human reasonings, but from God, from facts, from expe- 
rience, from the plainest dictates of moral duty, from proofs 
tangible and level to our capacity of judging: Infidelity draws 
her objections from the corrupt heart of man, from theory, 
from conjecture, from the plainest contradictions to common 
sense, from reasonings out of our reach and beyond our capa- 
cities. Christianity calls on us to obey her revelation, as the 
remedy of our maladies, and a stupendous salvation from 
eternal death; and makes all her discoveries and mysteries 
intelligible and simple in respect to our duties and wants: 
Infidelity calls us to speculation and presumption ; denies the 
malady ; concerns herself with finding fault with the mysteries 
which she will not apply aright, and leaves man without sal- 
vation, without guidance, without consolation, without hope— 
a wanderer in the wilderness of the world. 

Such is the real character of infidel objections, or rather, 
such are the arguments in favor of Christianity, which objec- 
tions so weak and unreasonable furnish. 

What, then, practically, is the hold which such objections 
have of men? How is it that they still prevail with so many ? 
Whence is it that infidelity, with such a miserable destitution 
of argument, still triumphs so widely amongst the young? 
The answer is, that the objections fix themselves in unfur- 
nished and vain minds; that they follow upon vicious habits ; 
that they are the judicial infliction of the provoked Spirit of 
God; that they carry off those who have no real hold of Chris- 
tianity; that they are the great stratagem of the spiritual 
adversary; that they are the most fatal product of the corrupt 
and proud reason of a fallen creature. 

Let us, in conclusion, touch on these topics. 


I. I say these wretched sophisms of infidelity rix THEM- 
SELVES IN UNFURNISHED AND VAIN MINDS. Curiosity, admi- 
ration of mere talents, the love of novelty, the prurient desire 
to know what unbelievers have to say, open the mind to the 
arts of the scoffer. Men are unfurnished with the full knowl- 
edge of the grounds of their faith, and are unequal for a con- 
test with subtle disputants. There is no saying what havoc 
objections make when young people are not called to consider 
them; when they presumptuously, and from mere curiosity, 
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allow them to dwell in the mind; when they begin on the 
side of these speculations, instead of the side of the positive 
evidences of Christianity. Avoid, therefore, playing with the 
snare. Dread exposing yourselves to ‘‘the pestilence which 
walketh in darkness.” ‘Tamper not with temptation. This 
is my first caution. 


II. Shun, in the next place, THOSE VICES WHICH PREPARE 
FOR INFIDEL ORJECTIONS. Sensuality isthe mother and nurse 
of unbelief. The proud, profligate youth finds Christianity 
stand in his way. He says, ‘‘Give me reasons against the 
Bible ; and if there are none, I will invent some.’”’ His unbe- 
lief is the fruit of his passions and of his intellectual and moral 
rebellion against God. It is not the conviction of satisfied 
research, but the haste and presumption of an uninformed 
and vicious mind. We need not wonder that profligate per- 
sons of great natural talents fall into infidelity; for the main 
objection is antecedent to the production of any evidence ; 
and it is not to be expected that they should have made them- 
selves masters of the merits of the case.* A natural conse- 
quence of the continued violation or disregard of any law, is 
a doubt or denial of its authority. Shun, therefore, O young 
man, the vices which would make you desire to find some 
hold against Christianity. Reverence conscience—imitate 
the examples of your virtuous Christian friends—follow your 
Bible as the guide of life; and your objections will presently 
vanish. 


III. Provoke not, in the third place, I would entreat you 
—provoke not the coop Spirit or Gop TO DEPART PROM YOU, 
and give you up to judicial blindness and obduracy of heart. 
If you go on in vain curiosity and idle intercourse with the 
scoffer ; if you live in vice and moral evils contrary to known 
duty—fear lest the blessed Guide and Sanctifier of man should 
be grieved, and should depart from you. I address you as 
the disciple of the Christian religion; I address you as one 
who knows the divine Agent and Author of grace; I address 
you as one who knows the ordinary dealings of the Almighty, 
whose ‘‘ Spirit doth not always strive with man;”t but who 
left Pharoah to his impenitent heart; who consigned the Jews 
to obduracy and unbelief; and who threatens all who “love 
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not the truth, but have pleasure in unrighteousness, with 
being given up to a strong delusion, to believe a lie.”* If 
once given up of God, any objections will avail to turn you 
from Christianity ; the weakest sophisms will be too strong 
for you; the mightiest host of facts and historical evidences 
will appear of no force in your view; you will go on from 
worse to worse—from negligence to scorn; from speculative 
to practical unbelief; from the trifling and indevout, to the 
daring and presumptuous temper, which defies God, disowns 
the Saviour, and rushes madly upon eternity. 


IV. In order to avoid any approach to this fatal end, sEE 
THAT YOU HAVE A REAL HOLD OF CHRISTIANITY IN ITS SUB- 
STANTIAL BLESSINGS—in its actual efficacy upon your heart 
and life. Speculative objections have little force to perplex 
the practical and spiritually-minded Christian. He has the 
shield of faith, which quenches all the fiery darts of the 
wicked one. On the other hand, he who has never felt re- 
ligion, and known its power, has a great disadvantage in 
coping with an ingenious disputant. His heart having 
never been affected and blessed with Christianity, he holds 
by it slightly; he rather hangs upon it than embraces 
it; he retains it merely by an hereditary prejudice: he 
sees no reason why opinions and sentiments should be 
thought of so great consequence ; he thinks, perhaps, all 
opinions immaterial. Christianity has never given him an 
actual power against his passions; Christianity has never 
raised, and blessed, and consoled his heart in affliction ; 
Christianity has never brought him to pardon, peace, and a 
new and heavenly life; Christianity is to him little more 
than a code of restraints, with certain religious ceremonies 
attached to them. ‘Thus sitting loose to all that is vital in 
his religion, what wonder is it if, when infidelity spreads its 
snares, he is taken? Let the young, then, seek for the 
practical influences of Christianity ; let them make a trial 
of its promised grace; let them know it as THE POWER OF 
Gop uNTo sALYATIoN—and scientific reasonings will never 
overthrow their strong and well-grounded faith. For, 


V. They will soon, discover that the objections of infidelity 
are, in truth, ONE OF THE GREAT STRATAGEMS OF SATAN, THE 
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SPIRITUAL ADVERSARY. They learn from revelation the 
power, the malice, the artifice of that apostate spirit. ‘They 
know that, from the period of his successful temptation 
of our first parents, he has been systematically opposing THE 
SEED OF THE WOMAN, who was so long promised, and who, 
at length, appeared to destroy the works of the devil. They 
know that this deadly adversary has instigated, in different 
ages, various instruments for hardening the heart of man, 
and defeating the purposes of redemption. He worked by 
heathen idolatry, so long as that could be sustained; he 
worked, by superstition and spiritual bondage, during the 
dark ages; he works now by sPECULATIVE OBJECTIONS, the 
abuse of literature, a confidence in talents, education, and 
the reasoning powers of man. Behold, then, in this one 
consideration, the whole web of infidel speculations unrav- 
elled. No wonder these vain and futile fabrications, though 
possessing little force in themselves against positive facts, 
though directed to a wrong point and inadmissible, though 
inconsistent, and contradictory, and frivolous, the manifest 
product of human pride and ignorance ; no wonder they still 
deceive so many—for the secret is now laid open. The whole 
system is a part of Satan’s agency with the intent to ruin 
man. ‘They are temptations, not reasons; the shafts of the 
wicked one, not the armor of truth. - ; 
Resist, then, these assaults of your spiritual adversary ; 
cherish not the imaginations h subserve your own de- 
struction ; treat them as yot 
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a branch of moral duty to believe, when God grants 
such evidences as he has done in the case of Christianity, 
as it is to restrain the inferior appetites, when the same 
Almighty Lord has issued his prohibitions against vice and 
immorality. To reject interposing doubts, to turn away 
from objections, to silence vain curiosity, to rebuke pre- 
sumptuous daring, to check the roving imaginations of the 
intellect ; to call in the aid of grace for this end ; to quench 
the suggestions of Satan by the blessed aid of the Holy 
Spirit ; to enter more and more into the practical experience 
of religion—this is the wisdom of man. This purifies the 
atmosphere, or guards us from its destructive qualities. This 
teaches us to consider all speculative objections which rise 


in the mind against the evidences or the matter of Chris- 


tianity, as the noxious vapors generated in a prurient soil— 
as the product of reason weakened and perverted—as the 
arts of Satan operating upon a sinful imagination. 

Cling, then, to Christianity as your light and protection. 
She throws a safeguard and barrier around you in a dark 
world. She detects the sophistry of infidelity, and sends 
you unhurt to pursue your salvation, in the midst of the 
errors and confusions of this probationary state—she guards 
you from the unhealthy vapors which collect around, and 
prevents the explosions which would otherwise prove fatal 
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THE LIVES AND DEATHS OF INFIDELS COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF SINCERE CHRISTIANS. 


PSALM XXXVII. 35—37. s 
T have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading him- 
self like a green bay-tree: yet he passed away, and, lo, 
he was not; yea, I sought him, but he could not be found. 
Mark: the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end 
of that man ts peace. We 


Havine shown the vanity and futility of the speculative 
objections raised against Christianity, we proceed now to 
consider the lives and deaths of those who advance them. 
For if the general character of infidels should be found to 
be utterly inconsistent with truth and sincerity in a religious 
inquiry, and the general character of sincere Christians 
entirely consistent with them; we shall have an additional 
proof that objections against the Bible are the mere offspring — 
of human corruption, and that the Christian faith is indeed 
of God. _. 
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their DEATHS AND PREPARATION for an eternal state of 
being. ‘ 
Let us, 


iL ast the two classes as TO THE TENOR OF THEIR 
LIVES. P 

In doing this, let us consider the respective maintenance 
of their common principles of morals and religion—their 
discharge of the duties of domestic and social life—and 
their measure of benevolence and good will to their fellow 
creatures. : 

1. Let us contrast the infidel with the true Christian, as 
to the MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS AND 
RELIGION HELD BY THEM IN common. I say, held by them 
in common, because I wish to concede all that is asked. 
Allow the infidel his professed principles of natural religion ; 
and then contrast the manner in which he maintains them 
with the conduct of the sincere believer. 

And here a very few words will suffice. We have already 
shown the absence of any thing like a candid and devout 
temper in the inquiries of infidels,* and their inability to 
sustain or restore the principles of natural religion when 
unaided by revelation.t We have noticed likewise that 
entire want of any real intention of carrying into effect the 
principles of morals which marks their conduct.{_ The fact 
is, they seem to have no principles, except those of a general 
skepticism and contempt of all religion. Grant them all they 
ask in a moment of controversy, and trace out afterwards 
the way in which they maintain their principles, and you will 
see that they leave no foundation to build upon. They pro- 
_ fess to believe in one li d true God, to admit some of 
his essential and moral butes—his omnipresence and 
omniscience, and hi of the world—they profess 
to hold the moral and antable nature of man, his obliga- 
tions to virtue an ‘orship of his Maker, and 
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last Lecture,* seem purposely scattered in all they say, as it 
were with the view of sapping all the elements of morals 
and religion. They now appear for an instant to favor 
Christianity ; and now, by opposing all religion generally, 
they show that their hostility is merely a feeling against It, 
as included in the common mass. They are continually 
making efforts to oblige themselves to think after a certain 
fashion, which violates conscience, and those remains of 
natural light which nothing can altogether obliterate from 
the heart of man, whilst a real fear of the other side is still 
lurking within. The infidel maintains little more, in point 
of principle, than a vague knowledge of God, adopted from 
a blind deference to the public sentiment, and a general 
profession of the obligation of virtue, to spare the pains 
of examination, or from fear of making himself too sure 
about it. Where is there a single example of the essential . 
principles of religion and virtue being really and bond fide 
maintained in the face of the world, by infidels? There are 
many nominal Christians, indeed, who sink down into natu- 
ral religion from want of acquaintance with the peculiarities 
of their faith; but where is the example of an unbeliever 
acting up to his own principles, low and general as those 
principles are ? 

Now contrast with all this the manner in which every 
sincere and pious Christian maintains, and maintains at all 
hazards, and if needs be, in the face of persecution, exile 
and death, the primary elements of religion and morals. 
In infidelity we find no one principle firm, permanent, uni- 
form; in Christianity it is all principle. Every thing is what 
you would expect in a true religion—it is first cordially be- 
lieved, and then boldly and perseveringly avowed. 

In the bosom of every real believer there is not merely a 
profession of the knowledge of God, his unity, his perfec-— 
tions, his sovereignty, his prov idence, his law; but there is 
an honest, straioht-fofwanheaae to maintain them in all 
their extent and purity. -— eee ' 
It is true, that the contrast h 
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are hidden guests, to be judged of cautiously by their appro- 
priate fruit. And the name of Christian being now too often 
assumed, where there is no one characteristic of real Chris- 
tianity, it is easy to evade the force of our reasoning. But to 
those who will examine the subject with candor, the difference 
is plain. Most of the young persons, whom I have especially 
in view in these Lectures, know the broad distinction between 
insincere and sincere Christians; and, at the same time, the 


equally broad distinction between a piety which lies hidden in — 


its principles in the heart, and a scorn and irreligion which 
provoke observation. I appeal to all who are acquainted with 
true Christians, whether they do not maintain their principles ; 
whether they do not aim at bringing the great and ever- 
blessed God into every thing; into all their opinions; into 
all their habits of thought; all their projects; all their 
schemes of happiness. ‘They worship him ; they pray to him 
daily in their closets and their families; they dedicate one 
day in seven to his honor; they bring up their children ac- 
cording to his commandments ; they strive to propagate his 
name throughout the world. The great God of heaven 
is, with them, restored to that just dominion of which sin 
had deprived him; he is their glory, their boast, their con- 
fidence, the object of their love, and the source of their - 
felicity. ae ‘ 
Then, as to the principles of morals, every Christian aims 
neerely at maintaining them, with all boldness and honesty, 
n every possible way, and at every sacrifice. They are not 
_merely acknowledged as a theory, but they are constantly 
avowed and defended. | But why should I repeat the Lecture 
on Christian morals, or that on the character of our Lord ? 
Suffice it to say, that every element of morals is studiously 
inculéated and enforced, in proportion as men are real 
_ Christians. “a, ome 
- In short, the contrast, Between infidelity and Christianity, 
jn this first subdivision of the inquiry, is between darkness 
and light, contrad iction _and ‘harmony, falsehood and truth ; 
cepticism ‘the holy subjection of faith; a 
s 


unprincipled skepticism, and ctl 
dereliction of all cor egard to religion and morals, 


and the uniform mair 
What avail, then, 4 
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religious principles which that revelation elucidates and 
extends? : 

2, But let us. contrast the lives of infidels and true Chris- 
tians in another point of view—THEIR RESPECTIVE DISCHARGE 
OF THE DUTIES OF DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE—that is, from 
their principles let us proceed to their practice. For, as both 
classes profess a belief in a righteous Governor of the world, 
it may be expected that those who have truth on their side, 
will show it by the superior discharge of moral and religious 
duties ; more especially as the question regards such an all- 
important matter as Christianity, and bears upon duties ac- 
knowledged in common to be binding on man. 

Now, it is notorious, from their own avowals, from the me- 
moirs written by themselves and boasted of, from the compari- 
son of documents of all kinds, as well as from our own daily 
observation, that vanity and pride, selfishness and sensuality, 
malice and revenge, turbulent tempers and outrageous viola- 
tions of the domestic virtues ; impurity and profligacy of the 
grossest form; treachery in situations of trust, and want of 
ordinary honesty and integrity in dealings; discontented and 
seditious conduct in civil society ; contempt of all established 
order in church and state, connected often with a hatred of 
their native country; in short, selfish, malignant, debasing, 
anti-social passions and tendencies have, in all ages and 
places, distinguished infidelity, as a system. 

I speak not of individuals, but of the general class. I 

appeal to the records of our courts of judicature; I appeal 
to our statesmen and magistrates ; I appeal to the consciences 
of every one who has known the annals of Europe, and the 
chief agents in the revolutions which have disturbed it. 
_ There are examples, no doubt, of sober Deists, where pride, 
intellectual pursuits, literary ambition, or other causes, have 
predominated over the grosser appetites; but even in these 
cases, an avowed licentiousness as to the doctrine of morals; 
a ridicule of the milder Christian virtues ; an extreme selfish- 
ness and cold-heartedness, as to all the best interests of man, 
have varied the appearance, without lessening the guilt, of 
their general conduct. ; $ Fs 

The lives of sincere and devout Christians are precisely the 
reverse of all this, Humility, disinterestedness, benevolence, 
meekness of temper, puri y in all the domestic relations, 
fidelity in situations of trust, honesty and integrity in their 
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dealings, ¢ ontentment and loyalty in civil society, abstinence 
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from scenes of tumult and disorder, love to their native coun- 
try; in short, every virtuous, amiable, self-denying, elevating 
principle, carried out into act, has, in all places, distinguished 
true Christians as a body. 

Where shall I turn to take my examples of these general 
assertions? On the side of infidelity, I pass by the horrible 
character of Thomas Paine. I say nothing of his frauds and 
public dishonesty, his cruelty and selfishness, his avarice and 
pride, his ingratitude and treachery, his impiety and blasphe- 
mies, his licentiousness and adultery ; I pass by his deadly 
enmity against his own country, his anarchical and revolution- 
ary principles, his determined hostility to all peace, all law, 
all morals, all religion; I pass by the disgusting filth, and 
wretchedness, and intoxication into which he sunk towards the 
decline of life—an object of pity and contempt to his own de- 
luded disciples. To dwell on such a character is beneath the 
sanctity of our subject; from such <a life, what could spring 
but objections and resistance to the purity of the Christian re- 
ligion? In comparison with such turpitude, the lowest meas- 
ure of real Christian virtue in the humblest cottager, after 
abating every thing on the score of human imperfection, is an 
exalted and noble state of attainment, 

But Jet us come to the leader of modern infidelity, who, for 
more than sixty years, attracted and corrupted so large a body 
of followers. I acknowledge the extraordinary talents of Vol- 
taire ; the brilliancy of his parts, the fecundity of his imagina- 
tion, the versatility which could apply itself to almost every 
subject ; the beauty of a style which lost little of its charm at 
the close of a long life; the diligence, which was never wea- 
ried; the reputation and success in some branches of elegant 
literature, which gave him so wide a sway over public opinion. 
But I ask what was his morAL AND RELIGIOUS character. 
I ask how far it was probable that his objections against 
Christianity sprung from a sincere and steady pursuit of truth. 
Talents, if separated from morality, are of no value on'such a 
question as religion. Let young people ever remember, that 
angelic powers, Pee died by thorough hatred to goodness, are 
the very things which render the spiritual adversary of man- 
kind so formidable and detestable. 

I peruse, then, the full nd authentic narratives of his life, 
published by his friends ara ciples: I compare the most 
recent accounts; I consult, especiall) 









i lly, the memoir lately pub- 
lished by one of the first of the French literati, and a person 
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by no means unfriendly to the fame of his hero.* I want to 
know what this sarcastic objector to Christianity was in his 
moral habits; what was his education; what his early life ; 
“what the course and bent of his pursuits. I want to see how 
far truth, religious and moral truth, was likely to visit his 
mind. 

Impiety received him, says his biographer,t as he left the 
cradle. He learned to read at the age of three years, by 
committing an irreligious book to memory. His uncle, to 
whose care he was intrusted, boasted that he had thus early 
initiated him into infidelity. When a boy at school, his daring 
blasphemies, connected with his natural talents, induced his 
tutor to predict, that he would raise the standard of deism in 
France. As his youth advanced, he was admitted into those 
horrible associations of debauchees and infidels, in the highest 


classes of society, who disgraced the close of the reign of. 


Louis XIV. In mature life, he was remarkable for an unset- 
tled, satirical, impetuous disposition ; a temper wayward, even 
to malignity ; outrageous violations of the decencies of the 
domestic circle ; ridicule and hypocrisy at the death-beds of 
his friends ; duplicity, untruth, and even perjury, in his deal- 
ings; artifice, buffoonery, sarcasm, and the most unblushing 
calumnies, in his controversies; a treachery towards his 
friends, so deeply seated, that he loaded with flatteries and 
caresses, in his letters, the very persons whom he was at 
the same time covering with ridicule; and even calumniated, 
in clandestine writings, some of those individuals on whom he 
was pouring forth, in his ordinary correspondence, the warm- 
est testimonies of friendship or consideration. As he ap- 
proached old age, (he lived to be eighty-four,) his impiety be- 
came systematic, restless, aggressive, persevering, malignant 
and almost furious. All seemed to him to be lawful in his 
contest against religion. His motives, in his attacks on 
Christianity, were not concealed. So far from pretending to 
have truth on his side, or to aim at truth, he was accustomed 
to say, “‘ 1 am weary of hearing that twelve men established 
the gospel ; I will see if one cannot overthrow it.” His en- 
mity and hypocrisy were carried so far, that he erected a 
Christian church, adjoining his chateau, at Ferney, and dedi- 
cated it to the Almich bl the very moment that he was 
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habitually applying to the divine Saviour of mankind a term 
too horrid to be cited. I say nothing of the impurity of his 
conductall gross obscenity of his language and conversation, 
the notorious adultery in which he lived; because all this he 
avowed ; it appears in all he said and did; it is thought, in- 
deed, nothing of by the infidel party; it forms the con- 
ventional style of their books and correspondence, and con- 
stitutes one of the darkest features of their moral degradation. 

To such a mind, truth must, of necessity, have been a 
stranger. Objections against Christianity, from such a scoffer, 
are honorable and glorious attestations to the religion which 


-they oppose. 


; at 


Now contrast with this character any of the eminent Chris- 
tians that adorned their own country and Europe, about the 
same period. Take rae wonoraste Roserr Boyzy, of 
whom it is difficult to say, whether his piety as a Christian, or 
his fame as a philosopher, was most remarkable. Consider 
the compass of his mind, the solidity of his judgment, the fer- 
tility of his pen, the purity of his morals, the amiableness of his 
temper, his beneficence to the poor and distressed, his uniform 
friendships, his conscientious aim at truth in all his pursuits 
and determinations. At an early age, he examined the ques- 
tion of the Christian religion to the bottom, on occasion of 
some distracting doubts which assaulted his mind. Confirmed 
in the truth of Christianity, his whole life was a comment on 
his sincerity. He was admitted to certain secret meetings, 
before he had reached mature years—but they were grave 
and enlightened associations, for canvassing subjects of natu- 
ral philosophy, at a time when the civil wars suspended all 
academical studies; and they led to the formation of one of 
the noblest establishments of his country.* His disinter- 
estedness and humility were such, that he refused the pro- 


vostship of Eton, and the honors of a peerage, that he might 


devote his talents, and time, and noble fortune, to works 
of public utility and benevolence. His uniform regard to 
truth made him the example and admiration of his age. His 
tenderness of conscience led him to decline the most honora- 
ble officet in the scientific world, because he doubted about 
the oaths prescribed ; and his reverence for the glorious Crea- 
tor induced him to pause whenever he pronounced his name. 
From such ‘a student we may expect truth. From sucha 
B _ * The Royal Society» f - 
t President of the Royal Society. 
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philosopher we receive, with unmixed pleasure, A Treatise of 
THE HIGH VENERATION WHICH MAN’S INTELLECT OWES TO 
Gop ;* or the discourse ON GREATNESS OF MINDEPROMOTED 
By CHRISTIANITY.T . 

But I dwell not on a single name. The whole body of real 
Christians is of the same stamp. Every where we see the 
good father and mother, the obedient child, the faithful do- 
mestic, the trustworthy officer, the conscientious magistrate, 
the honest statesman, the patriotic king. Begin with the first 
ages of Christianity, and contrast the respective discharge of 
moral and religious duties of those who rejected and those 
who embraced the Christian religion. Go down in each suc- 
ceeding age. Look at the present. ‘Take the body of infi- 
dels, and contrast them with the body of humble and pious 
Christians. You see in the one a frightful combination of all 
the intellectual and sensual vices, aggravated by hypocrisy . 
and darkened by malice, with no care of examining truth, and 
no wish to attain it; you see the domestic virtues contemned ; 
the ties of brotherhood dissevered : you see such immoralities 
as go to dissolve civil society. Yes, infidelity carries with it 
the seeds of its own destruction; its enormities are too disso- 
cial for the world long to endure them. It is Christianity 
which restrains their excesses, and renders the society tol- 
erable which is harassed by their passions and their wick- 
edness. 

In the conduct of true Christians, you see all the bonds of 
peace, all that unites man with man, all that blesses the do- 
mestic circle, all that fulfils the various obligations under 
which God has placed us. Yes, Christianity has the impress 
of truth ; its precepts are acted upon by its real disciples; the 
character of its divine Founder is copied out into the lives of 
his followers. 

3. Let us pass to the especial point of BENEVOLENCE 
AND GOOD WILL TOWARDS MEN—on which infidelity is apt 
to declaim ; and which it becomes us, therefore, to examine. 

Now, it is easy to affect a plausible benevolence, which is 
merely indifference to the inclinations, good or bad, of others; 
which rather deserves the. name of connivance in iniquity, 
than real and enlightened good will. The question is, which 
class of persons is animated with the kindliest feelings, is 
; , fw 

_* Published in 1685. a 
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most free from the selfish passions, is most amiable and friend- 
ly in their deportment, most awake to the actual circum- 
stances and dangers with which men are surrounded, and most 
ready to do and to suffer the necessary privations for deliver- 
ing them from them. 

No doubt, a man may affect great benevolence in throwing 
the reins on the neck of youthful profligacy. No doubt, a 
man may be loud in his claims of humanity, when he releases 
men from the obligations of religion, and the bonds of con- 
science, and the restraints of virtue. No doubt, a plausible 

laim to universal benevolence may be set up by the infidel 
philosophy, which, neglecting all private and personal duties, 
launches forth into an expansive and sickly philanthropy, and 
affects to embrace mankind, whilst it overlooks its own imme- 
_ diate circle. 

So the traveller who, assured that a precipice was near, 
should persuade his companion that no such danger existed, 
and should tempt him to approach its brink, might be called 
benevolent. So the philosopher who should refuse to com- 
mit te some valuable discovery in science, and should spend 
his life in petty acts of indulgence to the passions of others, 
might be called benevolent. So the governor, who should 
conceal from a revolted province the anger of its sovereign, 
and the terms on which reconciliation might be effected, 
might be styled humane. 

No! real good will to man is of a firmer texture, and calls 
for other conduct. It searches for truth. It takes a wide 
and just view of men’s circumstances. It proceeds on en- 
lightened and adequate principles. It aims not merely at the 
immediate, but the ultimate good of man. It consults, not 
their passions, but their welfare—not their inclinations and 
prejudices, but their duties. It offends rather than deceives. 
It proposes displeasing truth, rather than flatter to destruction. 
It teaches and humbles, that it may save. 

In this view, what is the benevolence of infidelity ? Selfish 
in all its tendencies, it has nothing of the genuine sympathies 
which open the whole soul of man. No mark of the irreli- 
gious temper is more glaring, than its dark and almost furious 
hatred of those who oppose it! Who is the calursaiator of 
the humble Christian, but the unbeliever ? Who exposes 
meék piety:to sarcasm and ridicule, but the unbeliever? Who 
resists the real influence of religion, and strives to wrest its 
consolations from miserable man, though he has nothing to 
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substitute for it, but the umbeliever? Who refuses to com- 
municate the healing remedy for human wo, which he cannot 
be sure is not of divine authority, but the unbelieyer? Who 
denies the existence of that awful precipice which Christian- 
ity discovers and warns us against, but the unbeliever? Who 
conceals the revolt of man from his Maker, and hides from 
him the terms of reconciliation, but the unbeliever? 

And as to domestic life and the flow of the benevolent affec- 
tions, there are two things which are quite notorious. Infi-~ 
delity is TYRANNICAL IN ITS TEMPER—Capricious, harsh, ma- 
lignant. All experience proves this. The infidel is unhappy 
in himself. He has forsaken the guide of life; and is the 
sport of every paradox, every chimera, every wayward inclina- 
tion; the disorder of his passions is inconsistent with genuine 
benevolence. This is one point. Then infidelity is the 
ENEMY TO FEMALE PURITY ; there seems a peculiar madness 
in the contempt which it casts on all the branches of virtue, 
modesty, delicacy, and elevation in the female character. 
And what the torrents of misery are which overflow society 
from the one source of licentiousness, let daily experience im 
our great towns declare. 


Now contrast with all this dark and gloomy picture the be- 
nevolence of Christianity. Its view of human depravity is 
what the truth of the facts proclaim—the wrath of a holy 
God for sin is a discovery, not of revelation only, but of that 
natural government of the Almighty which the unbeliever 
professes to admit, and which speaks in a voice of thunder 
the guilt of man and the divine displeasure for it. But the 
benevolence of the sincere Christian appears exaberant in the 
tenderness with which he presses those discoveries upon the 
attention of men; in the eagerness with which he presents 
the remedy for them; in the kindness and affection with 
which he administers alleviations; in the fellow-feeling which 
proposes truth with consideration and regard to circumstances 
and times. The benevolence of Christianity appears im 
the overflowing benignity with which all offices of mercy are 
discharged. It begins with the peaceful and mild affections, 
by subduing every angry and calming every turbulent passion ; 
it proceeds as a gentle stream, widening in its course. Or 
rather it resembles ‘ majestic rivers which are poured from an 
unfailing and abundant source. Silent and peaceful in their 
outset, they begin with dispensing beauty and comfort to every 
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cottage by which they pass. In their further progress, they 
fertilize provinces and enrich kingdoms. At length they pour 
themselves into the ocean, where, changing their name but 
not their nature, they visit distant nations and hemispheres, 
and spread throughout the world their expansive tide.”* » 

Christianity is, especially, a retired and private guest in the 
bosom and circles of individual households. Observe its be- 
nevolent working in those less communities which form pub- 
lic happiness and prosperity by their aggregation and effect. 
Mark how it reconciles man with himself and with his God ; 

h his conscience and with his destiny; with his lofty 

athings after happiness and immortality, and his present 
submission to pain and sorrow. From this inward peace, the 
springs of kindness and good will are opened. The Christian 
is kind to his wife and children, to his family and neighbors ; 
he is kind and benignant to the vast mass of mankind, who 
have ever been neglected and despised by infidelity. _\ hat _ 

. +e : ¥, 
schemes for bettering the condition of the poor, what plans of | 
| i ae what means of elevating, teaching, comforting 
and blessing the bulk of the people, has Christianity induced, 
and practically brought to bear in every day’s common pro- 
ceedings? Who visits the sick? Who attends the death- 
bed of the departing? Who plans and presecutes benevolent 
missions into heathen countries?) Who has the ardor of char- 
ity, arising from a perception of the importance of their own 
principles, and inextinguishable benevolence towards the 
whole human race ? 

Contrast, in point of mere benevolence, the lives and de- 
portment of such an infidel as Rousseau, and such a Christian 
as Doddridge; the one all pride, selfishness, fury, caprice, 
rage, gross sensuality—casting about firebrands and death— 
professing no rule of morals but his feelings, abusing the finest 
powers to the dissemination, not merely of objections against 
Christiamity, but of the most licentious and profligate princi- 
ples; Doddridge, all purity, mildness, meekness and love, ar- 
dent in his good will to man, the friend and counsellor of the 
sorrowful; regular, calm, consistent; dispensing peace and 
truth by his labors and writings, living not for himself, but for 
the common good, to which he sacrifices his health and even 
life. : 

Or contrast such a man as Volney with Swartz. They 
both visit distant lands, they are active and indefatigable in 
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their pursuits, they acquire celebrity, and | communicate 
respectively a certain impulse to their widened circles. But 
the one, jaundiced by infidelity, the sport of passion and ca- 
price, lost to all argument and right feeling, comes home to 
diffuse the poison of unbelief, to be a misery to himself, the 
plague and disturber of his country, the dark calumniator of 
the Christian faith. The other remains far from his native 
land to preach the peaceful doctrine of the gospel on the 
shores of India: he becomes the friend and brother of those 
whom he had never seen and only heard of as fellow crea- 
tures; he diffuses blessings for half a century; he ensures 
the admiration of the heathen prince near whom he resides; 
he becomes the mediator between contending tribes and na- 
tions; he establishes a reputation for purity, integrity, disin- 
terestedness, meekness, which compel all around to respect 
and love him; he forms churches, he instructs children, he 
FB the seeds of charity and truth; he is the model of 
all the virtues he enjoins.* I do not stop to ask which is the 
‘benevolent individual. I do not stop to ask what is the result 
of this third step in our contrast. I see infidelity selfish, 
proud, resentful, the enemy of the domestic affections, the 
contemner of female innocence, without motives or effort for 
real, laborious, effective beneficence—I see Christians over- 
flowing with love, ready for every deed of mercy, with a heart 
full of benevolence, and a hand full of blessings. I see its 
eye beam with charity; and I read in its whole spirit the dis- 
tinctive impress of the religion which comes from heaven. 
The argument advances. The futility of the speculative 
objections of infidelity, in themselves, is still more clearly 
demonstrated by contrasting the men who frame them, with 
sincere Christians, in the principles from which the respective 
opinions spring, the moral and religious conduct with which 
they are associated, and the measure of genuine benevolence 
which they produce. - 
But we pass to the contrast between the two classes, 


II. As To THEIR MORE PUBLIC LABORS AND THE WRITINGS 
THEY HAVE SUBMITTED TO THE EYE OF MANKIND. 

For this is something more than the consideration of their 
conduct generally. Few points can better show whether men 


* See Reports of East India Mission, published by Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge—and Memoirs of Swartz—Rousseau’s 
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are likely to have truth on their side, as to such a subject as 
Christianity, than their more considerable undertakings, and 
especially their elaborate writings submitted to the public eye. 
Here you discover what they are deliberately aiming at. 
Now, what characterizes the chief labors of the infidel 
body? What is there of public spirit, love of their country, 
disinterested patriotism, generous self-devotion? Religion in 
connection with Christianity, and all that bears upon it, they 
follow with deep-rooted contempt; but what do they under- 
ke for promoting the more abstract and universal obligations 
religion, as distinguished from the express commands and 
the peculiar revelations of the gospel? Where are the proofs 
of labor and diligence to inculcate moral and religious princi- 
ples as the foundation of personal and social happiness ? 
Where are the efforts to emancipate men, by prudent and self- 







denying labors, from ignorance, injustice, oppression, 1 
Where the patient endeavors, resting on the calm convic-_ 
tion of a righteous cause, and nourished by zeal in a good 


ec ich bear them over obstacles, and carry them on 
to a distant but well-earned success 2 pone. “- 

There are schemes, indeed, formed by infidelity. 
schemes for demoralizing their fellow creatures; there are 
attempts—but attempts at revolution, anarchy, the subversion 
of all constituted authority ; there are projects—but projects 
to sow the seeds of discontent, division, domestic and social 
misery ; there are leaders—but leaders in immorality, stub- 
bornness, vice, rebellion; there are examples—but examples 
of hypocrisy, flattery, chicane, the desertion of undertakings 
when they involve expense and trouble, a fawning on the great, 
views of private ambition and aggrandizement. 

But as to virtuous effort for the good of mankind, there is 
a.total blank, generally speaking. No doubt, many individ- 
uals may have promoted incidentally the welfare of mankind ; 
but as to systematic, self-devoted labors, undertaken with 
firmness and pursued from principle, for the glory of God and 
the good of men, infidelity does not even pretend to them. 

And then, as to their writings, we yield them all they de- 
mand on the score of wit, talent, diligence, elegance of style 
—but we ask, What are the moral characteristics of their 
works? What the object in view? What the probability 
that their objections to Christianity were the dictates of can- 
did inquiry and honest search after truth? What the indica- 
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tions of moral and religious feeling, knowledge of the subject 
of Christianity, freedom from disqualifying prejudice? ~ 
Take the infidel writings in our own country, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, or those of the last age on the 
continent. Examine the works of Chubb or Tindal, of Hobbs 
or Woolston, of Bolingbroke or Collins. See what Voltaire, 
in his voluminous productions, was aiming at. Mark the 
bearings of the works of Diderét, D’Alembert, Rousseau, 
and the other French infidels. Come down to present times— 
what are the writings of Hume, Gibbon, Byron, Shelley, Paine 


and Carlile, in our own country? i" 


Ecortsm is the first characteristic of their writings as a body. 
They have evidently the highest opinion of their own conse- 
quence—self stands forwards in the most disgusting promi- 
nence. 

_ Vanity and the pursuit of personal fame and popularity 
next show themselves; principles which totally corrupt any 


f any ob- 
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‘search after truth, and destroy the just perception 0 
ject which chances to be displeasing. vs 
_ Then comes a maLicNity acatnst Christianity, as we ob- 
served in our last Lecture as well as the present, entirely con- 
trary to a calm conviction of mind and a legitimate attempt 
to overthrow and oppose error. 

A disregard to TRUTH AND THE-SANCTITY OF AN OATH 
must next be noticed. Voltaire practised the grossest and 
most daring falsehood and perjury, without scruple; disavow- 
ing his irreligious works with the solemnity of an oath; and 
arguing, from imperfect lines in his poetical productions, that 
he could not be their author. 

A spirit of BLAspHEemy and contempt of God and his will, 
is also most apparent; not merely a neglect of Christianity, 
but a scorn of all religion, a dishonor studiously put on the 
majesty and dominion of the great God of heaven and earth. 

A diligent aim at CoNroUNDING VIRTUE AND VICE, levelling 
the demarkations of morality, laughing at the usual reserves 
and decencies of life, is also most manifest. The more in- 
congruous the union, in their feigned personages, of extra- 
ordinary tenderness of heart, of generosity and self-devotion 
to the good of others, with the basest vices and the most dar- 


ing outrages upon decency and virtue, the better they are 
pleased.* 


_. What is the aim of Lord Byron’s poems—till we come to his flagi- 
tious and infidel effusions, just before his fearfulend—but this? What 
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In writings composed of such materials, who would be sur- 
prised to see, what is the real fact, objections against Chris- 
tianity, or rather a profligate persecution of every person and 
thing connected with it? a: 

But there are three distinct charges which may be made 
out against the books of infidels, whether in our own country 
or on the continent. We charge them with pisTorTING 
KNOWN FAcTs, and misquoting and altering the meaning of 
the authors whom they cite. Neither Hume, nor Gibbon, 

aa Voltaire is trust worthy, on any matter touching upon 
Christianity. Habitually skeptical and hard of belief in the 
examination of things purely human, they cease to be so, the 
moment the Christian cause lies open to misrepresentation. 
The corruption of the texts of books, the misstatement of 
matters of fact, the grossest unfairness in citations, are 
accounted lawful by them in their contest with religion. 
arge them further with 1NsIDIOUSLY CORRUPTING 
LITERATURE of their day, and infusing into works of a 
ifie description those doubts and objections which they 
vad not the manliness toavow. We charge them with prose- 
cuting a covert and dishonest warfare. We charge them with 
treachery to the best interests of truth and sincerity. We say 
that the artifices of Hume and Gibbon in this country, and 
of the Encyclopedists in an adjoining one, are disgraceful to 
men professing to be under the government of Almighty God, 
and amenable to him for their actions. 

We charge them, lastly, with a measure of impURITY AND 
LICENTIOUSNESS Which has no parallel, except in the grossest 
productions of heathen Greece and Rome. We charge them 
with pursuing this obscure and disgusting purpose with an 
art and a pertinacity, which indicates the total dissolution of 
moral principle and a heart entirely corrupted by vice and 
sensuality. 

In short, we demand one thing. Where is the infidel pub- 
lication which is calm, well-reasoned, placed on fair grounds 
of historical fact, proposed with the modesty and fear which the 
awful responsibility involved demands? Where is the manly, 







are talents, wit, imagination, conversational powers, exertions to pro- 
mote civil liberty, poetical fame—when all have been thus desecrated 
to the dishonor of God and of the Saviour of mankind; and ended in 
ruin to the possessor, and incalculable mischief to his fellow creatures ? 
What must be the effect of publishing his poisonous, blasphemous and 
polluting correspondence ? 
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upright, serious treatise, bearmg the marks of a sincere, a 
devout and an unprejudiced inquirer? I know not one. 


The only relief to the benevolent mind, amidst such a mass 
of moral evil, is to turn to the useful labors and meritorious 
and able writings of sincere Christians. What do they pro- 
pose to themselves?) What public undertakings do they 
engage in? What kind of efforts do they sustain for the mere 
good of others, and in obedience to their Saviour’s commands? 
What probability is there, that they have truth on their side. 
in what they do? These are the questions we propose. 

I appeal to every one competent to form a judgment. 1 say, 
every true, spiritual Christian is the cheerful servant of his 
fellow creatures. I say, he not only sustains the principles 
of religion and morals; that he not only performs the ordinary 
obligations resulting from them; that he not only is spancd 
with the purest spirit of benevolence; but that his life is a 
life of labor for the good of others; he has a principle of effort 
and active duty implanted in his breast, which shrinks fron 
no difficulties, refuses no exertion, yields to no discourage- 
ments in a good cause. In what department of human life 
is not the sincere Christian foremost, prompt, persevering in 
planning and executing schemes of beneficence and charity ? 

Take the ministers of religion, those who are real Chris- 
tians in heart, (for we own no others,) what, I ask, has been 
their course of effort in every age since the propagation of 
Christianity? What their inextinguishable zeal for the pres- 
ent and future welfare of mankind? What their laborious 
and ceaseless exertions? 

Consider the different classes of Christians. Take the 
missionary who, like Swartz, to whom we before referred, or 
Zeigenbald, or Brainerd, or Eliot, or Gerické, or Claudius 
Buchanan, or Martyn, have in silent, and unobserved, and dis- 
tant labors, spent a useful and honorable life. 

Observe the sincere Christians who are engaged in various 
professions, or occupied in commercial pursuits—what are 
the extensive schemes which they form to make their secular 
subserve their religious duties, to make their profession or 
their commerce a channel of communicating spiritual blessings? 

Scrutinize again the individual believer in the more retired 
orders of Christian society—the female sex, the various de- 
scriptions of domestic servants, in their private but assiduous 
diligence, beyond and beside their immediate duties, for pro- — 
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moting the glory of God and the happiness of mankind. The 
female character, elevated and refined by Christianity, is not 
only preserved from debasement by the purity of the Christian 
precepts, but is animated to patient and humble, though re- 
tired, efforts to advance the highest interests of human 

Christianity is all effort and activity for the good of others. 
The believer loves his neighbor as himself. 

And why should I contrast the writines of the true follow- 
ers of Christianity with the disgusting picture which truth 
has compelled me to draw of the infidel publications? Why 

ee: I oppose the numitrry of the Christian writer, with 

e egotism of the infidel ? Why contrast his seLr-RENUN- 
CIATION, and conscious unworthiness, and PURSUIT OF THE 
SOLE G or nis Gop anp Saviour, with the vanity and 
love of : of the infidel?) Why should I set off his Bente- 
NITY, AND KINDNESS, AND OPENNESS TO CONVICTION, AND 

ROM PERSONAL FEELINGS, with the malignity and 
or of the unbeliever? What avails my bringing into con- 
the regard to truth, the plain research for matters of fact, 
€ and awe at the name of God and reverence of his 
ma , Which pervade the Christian writings, with the false, 
and impious, and contemptuous spirit of infidels? Why should 
I fatigue you by detailing the strong moral distinctions between 
virtue and vice, in all their ramifications, which mark the Chris- 
tian treatises, and the pernicious confusion of right and wrong 
which prevails in the infidel? No; I will not pursue the 
contrast, I will not darken the charges of dishonest quotation, 
insidious and cowardly methods of attack, and impurity of 
description and language, brought so justly against infidelity, 
by dwelling in this place on the historical testimonies and 
uncontroverted facts on which the Christian cause rests; on 
the open, manly, uncompromising fortitude which it displays ; 
and the unsullied purity and delicacy of all its precepts and 
tendencies. All these things are too well known. 

But I ask, how is it that Christian writers are so full, so 
manly, so laborious in the positive exhibition of the doctrines 
and precepts of their religion, when nothing of the sort can 
be shown in the writings of infidels as to the system of natural 
duty which they profess to defend? Where are the writings, 
on the unbeliever’s part, which answer to our Christian 
fathers, to our commentators, to our ecclesiastical histories, to 
our moral essays, to our volumes of sermons, to our bodies of 
divinity? Where are any writers, on their professed scheme 
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of religion, which answer to our Cyprian, our Chrysostom, 

our St. Austin, our Bernard? Where to our Hooker, our 

‘Jewel, our Luther, our Melancthon, our Pascal, our Sir Isanc 

Newton, our Bishop Pearson, our Baxter, our Archbishop Leigh- 

ton, our Bishop Hall, our Doddridge? A death-like silence 

prevails. I can find no one Christian book that does not 

partake of the essential moral elements of truth, purity and 

sincerity ; and no one infidel writing that does. No. It is 

unnecessary for me to sum up this second head. I content 

myself with appealing to every conscience, whether our argu- 

ment does not strengthen as we proceed—whether, in point 
of public labor and writings, Christianity does not bear as 

prominently the seal of truth, and God, and heaven upon it, as 

infidelity, does that of falsehood and of the rebellious spirits of 

darkness. I ask, whether, after having shown the futility of . 
the objections of infidelity in themselves, we do not seem to 
have completed the overthrow, by exhibiting the deliberate 

aim of those who framed them. I ask, whether objections 

are worth considering which must be culled out from the dis- 
honesty, egotism, malignity and moral pollution of the works 

in which they are buried. 

But an additional fact will raise this whole branch of proof 
to a yet higher point. In numerous cases, all these excellen- 
cies of the Christian character have been the result of a 
DECIDED CONVERSION FROM THE VERY INFIDELITY which lies 
on the other side of our contrast. Multitudes of these Chris- 
tians, whose principles, moral conduct, benevolence and _ use- 
ful writings we have been considering, were once enemies 
of Christianity, vain, perverse, arrogant, debased, profligate ; 
but they were brought to consideration—they were led to 
examine, (as I have mentioned in the case of Mr. Boyle,) the 
question of Christianity with calmness. The result was an 
entire change from the degradation and vices of infidelity, to 
the elevation and purity of the Christian faith. They proclaim 
the alteration. They confess with grief the motives which 
dictated their former rebellion ; they distinctly avow the source 
of their errors and guilt ; they open to us the real cause of the 
objections of infidelity. Thus the camp of the enemy betrays 
itself, The Christian advocate, like Augustine in the fourth 
century, is brought out from the midst of its foes; and we 
have the singular advantage of knowing the ground on which 
infidels, continuing such, stand, by the ground on which the 
Christian convert confesses he once stood himself. ; 
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Infidelity has nothing to show of a kind similar to this. 
Where are her converts from among devout and serious 
Christians? Where are those who confess the guilt of believ- 
ing the revelation of the Bible? Where are the regrets and 
penitence for having obeyed the gospel? All is a blank. 
Infidelity and her Piections are DISOBEDIENCE; faith, with 
— “oy fruits, is OBEDIENCE to the great God and Father 
of all. 


But I hasten to the last division of our contrast. 


TIL. Twem pearus anp PREPARATION FOR AN ETERNAL 
STATE OF BEING. 

And here the interval widens: the gloom deepens even to 
darkness on the one side, whilst the light breaks forth into 
_splendor the other. Whatever contrast there may be 
between the two classes, as to their principles, their general 
conduct, their benevolence, their public ]abors and writings, 

trast is immeasurably more awful as we view them as 
pproach toward death, and their preparation for 








What, then, is the death-bed of the unbeliever? What is 
he engaged in at this solemn season? How does his con- 
science respond to the inquiry, “ Have I been seeking truth ?” 
Alas! the thick obscurity of the scene too surely portends 
what is beyond! For of whatever particular description be 
his death, it gives a loud and clear testimony against the 
objections he has been relying on—they condemn, they 
desert, they betray him at last. 

Whether we look to the confessions and regret of some 
infidels in the article of death—the obduracy and insensibility 
of others—the pride and presumption of a third class—the 
carelessness and levity which mark a fourth—the rage and 
despair by which others are rendered awfully conspicuous ; 
or the self-destruction by which so great a number fall; what- 
ever cases we select and contrast with the circumstances of 
the dying Christian—all, all proclaim that infidelity is re- 
bellion against the God of heaven, and that her objections are 
the mere foaming and boiling over of man’s inbred corrup- 
tions ; whilst truth, and holiness, and the attestations of God, 
in his moral government, are on the side of Christianity. 

1. Notice the rEcreT AND conressions of the awakened 
infidel on his death-bed. I hear Burnet’s convert* acknowl- 


* Lord Rochester. 
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edge that the real source and spring of his unbelief was a 
space of five years spent in profligacy—that his vices had led 
him to seek a miserable refuge in infidelity and presumption. 
I hear many of the culprits, who have been doomed to expiate 
their crimes against society by an ignominious death, own 
and lament their infidel principles, as the first cause of the 
deeds for which they suffered.* What do these confessions 
teach me? Where is the Christian that ever lamented on a 
dying bed his belief in the revelation of the gospel? I ask 
for a single example of any sincere believer in revelation 
being confused and ashamed at last for his faith. Where is. 
the instance? I demand only one, if it exists, that at the 
least I may weigh the fact against the numerous—the innu- 
merable instances I was going to say—of confession, and 
shame, and sorrow, which the victims of infidelity furnish 
Multitudes of Christians have regretted that they had not 
more fully obeyed their religion, but not one that he had 
reposed his trust in it. i 5) 

_ 2. But take the opDURATE AND INSENSIBLE class of death- 
bed scenes. I approach the dying infidel, occupied to the 
last instant with secular concerns, calculating on the time 
which remains for him, without a thought or reference to 
eternity ; without a reflection on the past, or a prayer for the 
future ; utterly callous to every thing that regards him as an 
immortal and accountable creature; repelling the voice and 
invitations of the minister of religion. What does all this 
proclaim? What is there here of a right state of heart? Is 
insensibility to the greatest of all concerns reasonable or 
becoming in man ? 

Contrast with this insensibility the dying couch of the 
Christian. He perceives death to approach; he prepares for 
the event; he examines his heart and life; he calls in the 
minister of grace; he confesses every past sin; he forgives 
every injury; he composes himself to the nearer struggle with 
the great foe; he trusts to the mercy of God in Jesus Christ ; 
he commends his children, his servants, to the care of a kind 
and powerful heavenly Father; he dies in peace. Nature, 
conscience, the slightest moral feeling, compel one to declare 
that this man is right—and the other deceived and ruined. 


* T have in my possession a letter from the chaplain, who attended 
the conspirators against the lives of his majesty’s ministers, in 1829, 
known by the name of the Cato street conspirators, which informed 
me that all the leading criminals were avowed infidels. 2 
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It is impossible to look on the one without horror, or on the 
other without an assurance of his future happiness and joy. 

3. But contrast the PRIDE AND PRESUMPTION of other infi- 
dels at the approach of death, with the humility and prostra- 
tion of heart which meekly adorn the departing Christian. I 
see Gibbon full of vanity to the last dregs of life, calculating, 
only twenty hours before its close, on the probability of a con- 
tinued existence for fifteen years ; confessing, that as life wore 
away, the failure of hope gave ‘a browner tint to the prospects 
of man;” and meeting the Almighty, whom he had been, by 

» his laborious and artful infidelity and licentiousness, daring to 
his face, witha treacherous confidence. What, what does 
such a scene teach one? Or, again, when I hear the last 
presumptuous accents of Rousseau, claiming the favor of his 
Creator, and declaring that he returned him his soul pure and 
immaculate as he had received it, what does it impress upon 
the attentive mind ? 

Let the humility of the Christian’s death-bed give the proper 
reply. I see the almost unequalled Pascal, after a life of 
eminent sanctity, and the composition of works which have 
long been the admiration of Christendom, approaching his 
end. During his malady, charity and patience were the con- 
spicuous features of his mind. His humility was such, that 
he desired to have a poor sick person brought into his cham- 
ber, and receive the same attentions with himself. Being in- 
terrogated by the minister of religion as to his faith, before he 
received the sacrament, he said, “ Yes, sir; I believe all that _ 
with all my heart.” He then said, «« May God never leave 
me ;” which were his last words, except short thanksgivings, 
before he fell gently asleep, as it were, in his. Saviour’s arms, 

4. Come with me to another scene. Let me show you the 
TRIFLING AND CARELEss infidel, in contrast with the serious 
and solemn Christian in their last hours; and let conscience 
say which has followed truth. Hume is near his end. Levity 
and satire occupy his discourse. He jokes about Lucian, and 
Charon, and the crazy boat, and the fabled Styx ; he frames 
various reasons, which he might assign for delaying his trans- 
mission. ‘Trifling dissipation, even games at whist, fill the 
intervals. The retouching of his infidel writings is his em- 
ployment. He finishes on his death-bed,—I relate it with 
horror,—his Essay on Suicide, in which he encourages a pro- 
fane and irreligious age to this last miserable act of presump- 
tion and despair. In this frame he dies. What an over-acted 

VOL. It. 20 
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part! What a frightful unconcern! What an unnatural 
contempt of that dissolution of the mortal frame, which sin 
has induced, and which carries man before the tribunal of 
God! Is this the hero of your natural religion? Is this the 
man, whose cold-blooded skepticism was only equalled by the 
disgusting licentiousness of his moral code ; who overturns all 
testimony with one hand, and all virtue with the other? Yes, 
the brand of the Almighty did not appear: more visible in the 
judicial obduracy of Pharaoh, than in the infidel being given 
up to the levity of such a death-bed. , 

How opposite to this the seriousness of the judicious Hook- 
er; a man superior to Hume in all the powers of the mind, as 
well as in all the moral and religious endowments of the heart. 
His last words were, ‘‘I have lived to see this world is made 
up of perturbation, and I have been long preparing to leave it, 
and have been gathering comfort for the dreadful hour of mak- 
ing up my account with God, which I now apprehend to be 


near : and though I have, by his grace, loved him in my youth © 


and feared him in my age, and labored to have a conscience 
void of offence to him, and to all men; yet, if thou, Lord, be 
extreme to mark what I have done amiss, who can abide it? 
And, therefore, where I have failed, Lord, show mercy to me; 
for I plead not my righteousness, but the forgiveness of my 
unrighteousness, for his merit who died to purchase a pardon 
for penitent sinners.””* fon 

5. But I must go on to present to you, painful as is the task, 
the RAGE AND DESPAIR with which some infidels. are visited 
in their death; and contrast it with the joy and triumph which 
frequently mark that of the faithful Christian. 

In his second part of the ‘Age of Reason,” Paine had 
boasted that a fever, which he and those about him expected 
to prove mortal, made him remember, with renewed satisfac- 
tion, that he had written the former part of that work, and he 
knew, therefore, he said, ‘‘ by experience, the conscientious 
trial of his own principles.” But when he actually approach- 
ed the grave, he began to betray those terrors which before he 
had laughed at. Often for a long time together he exclaimed, 
««O Lord, help me! O Christ, help me!” As his illness in- 
creased, he would not be left alone, night nor day ; nor would 
he suffer his attendant out of his sight. His physician pressed 
him to confess his guilt and errors, but he sullenly refused, 
in a way which convinced Dr. Manly, that if he had not been 


* Walton. 
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an infidel so completely pledged to the world, he would pub- 
licly have revoked and renounced his infidelity. He declared 
on one occasion, “ that if ever the devil had had an agent upon 
earth, he had been one.” When his infidel companions said, 
You have lived like a man—we hope you will die like one, he 
observed to one near him, ‘“ You see, sir, what miserable 
comforters I have.” The woman whom he had seduced from 
her husband, lamented to her neighbors, “For this man I 
have given up my family and my friends, my property and my 
religion. Judge, then, of my distress when he tells me, that 


* “the principles he has taught me will not bear me out.” 


And what were the last days of Voltaire? Hypocrisy the 


most debasing, and terrors the most frightful, united to render. 
them a fearful lesson of what infidelity may bring a man to at 


last. When he thought himself in danger of death, he sent 
for the Abbé Gauthier, crying out, “I do not wish to have my 
body cast into the common sewer.” He then scrupled not to 
declare, that ‘he wished to die in the Catholic religion, in 
which he was born, and that he asked pardon of God and the 
church for the offences that he might have committed against 
them.” As death approached, his terrors overcame him. His 
friends never came near him, but to witness their own’shame. 
present to them, “ Sirs, it is you who have brought me to my 
nt state ; begone—I could have done without you all.” 
de was alternately supplicating and blaspheming God, and 
-erying out, “O Christ! O Jesus Christ !*  M. Tronchin, 
struck with horror, retired, confessing, the death-bed of the 
impious man was awful indeed. The Marshal Richelieu flew 
from the bedside, declaring the sight too terrible to be sustain- 
ed. And the nurse who attended him, being many years 
afterwards requested to wait on a sick Protestant gentleman, 
refused, till she was assured he was not a philosopher ; declar- 
ing, if he were, she would on no account incur the danger of 
witnessing such a scene as she had been compelled to do at 
the death of M. Voltaire.t 
- 


~* Mk: Auger passes over his death-bed scene, by confessing, generally, 
that much obscurity rests upon it—a pretty clear intimation of what he 
suspected to be the real truth. 

t This simple incident is most touching and important.—It is nature 
itself—I received the account from the son of the gentleman to whose 
dying bed the woman was invited. 

Of the posthumous mischief effected by Voltaire, the following cal- 
culation may give some idea. His death took place in 1778. Be- 
tween the years 1817 and 1824, the Paris editions of his works amount- 
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And now turn your eye to yonder crowd; it surrounds the 
Christian martyr ; approach—hear the dying Ignatius rejoic- 
ing in his Saviour, when cast to the lions. Or see the female 
martyr Blandina, in the next age, triumphing by faith, even 
under the most brutal persecution. Or view the noble leaders 
of the English Reformation, Ridley and Latimer. ‘They meet 
at the stake—they encourage each other to suffer with pleas- 
ure. ‘Be of good heart, brother,” says Ridley to his com- 
panion, “for God will either assuage the fury of the flame, or 
else strengthen us to abide it.” He then calmly addresses his 
prayers to the Almighty, ‘‘O heavenly Father, I give unto 
Thee most hearty thanks, for that thou hast called me to be 
a professor of Thee, even unto death. I beseech Thee, O 
Lord God, take mercy on this realm of England, and deliver 
the same from all her enemies.” The fire being kindled, he 
cried out, “Into thy hand, O Lord, I commend my spirit; 
Lord, receive my spirit !”—and Latimer, in similar words, ««O 
Father of heaven, receive my soul !” 

Such is Christianity in martyrdom. But take a different 
scene. Enter the silent chamber of sickness, and hear the 
accents of triumph and joy fall from the Christian’s lips. Ober- 
lin, the devout and benevolent pastor of the Ban de la Roche, 
sinks imperceptibly into the arms of death. . For nearly sixty 
years, he had been the friend of all his-parishioners, the helper 
of the poor, the minister of improvements, the founder of public 
edifices, the author of a more cultivated language, the discov- 
erer of infant schools, the noble and disinterested servant of 
God his Saviour.* _ He had been, not only the minister and 


ed to 1,417,000 volumes. Supposing the same number to have been 
circulated in the six years that have passed since 1824, and twice the 
number in the forty preceding, we have a total of nearly six millions 
of volumes issued from the Paris press only ; and every volume teeming 
with errors, misrepresentations, objections against Christianity, and the 
grossest impurities. What must be the state of society on the Conti- 
nent, to receive such amass of evil—and what the account to be render- 
ed at the bar of God by the author of it all! ‘ 

The Lectures of Mr. Boyle, which have furnished, during more than 
a century, the ablest defences of Christianity—the works of Luther— 
the thoughts of Pascal—the writings of Hooker—the innumerable 
Christian books silently diffused during ages, and scattering knowledge 
and piety in the widest manner, outweigh, no doubt, the mischiefs of 
these infidel works ; without lessening our regret or detestation at their 
unparalleled wickedness. : 

* In 1818, a gold medal was presented to him by the Royal and Cen- 
tral Agricultural Society of Paris for his improvements in agriculture, 
and his advancement of the interests of humanity 
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evangelist, but the schoolmaster, farmer, mechanic and phy- 
sician of -his people. As death approached, he gave himself 
to prayer for himself and his parishioners, specifying the par- 
ticular names of each. He longed for the joyful period when, 
released from his narrow prison-house of clay, he might enter 
upon that happiness, which he humbly expected through the 
merits of the Son of God. His last hours come on. He ex- 
claims, as his strength permits, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, take me speedi- 
ly! Nevertheless, thy will be done!” Tenderly embracing 
a young Christian minister, he said, “ The Lord bless you, 
and all who are dear to you! may he be with you day and 
night!” As his spirit was departing, he joined his hands, 
raised his eyes towards heaven, his countenance beaming with 
faith, joy and love.* wr pels 
6. And how can I proceed to set before you, as I must, 
THE SUICIDAL HORRORS which too often spring from infidelity, 
‘jn contrast with the meek patience under suffering of the 
humble Christian? Yes, the pride and vain objections of un- 
- believers give way under them. Abandoned of the Spirit of 
bor : . 
ce, they may believe their own lie; but they have no hold 
really of that natural religion which, for the purposes of argu- 
ment, they will defend. All their pursuits, and habits, and 
inciples, have been cherishing selfish passions, a sense of 
sonal importance, discontent and misanthropy, licentious 
a pushed to satiety, and issuing in a total dissolu- 
tion of the moral principle. The object of pity and contempt 
to mankind, they have no refuge in the time of calamity, 
which they often create by their crimes ; and then, hurried 
forward by Satan, the great murderer, they hesitate not, often- 
times, to lay violent hands on themselves.t Thus fearfully 
do too many of them close the career of vanity, presumption 
and defiance of the Almighty. Thus does the last and most 
daring of all provocations, a crime which heathen moralists 
condemned, and which outrages that first powerful principle 
of self-preservation implanted in all animated beings by the 
Creator, close the moral proof against the infidel, and serve to 
seal with the indignation of the great Governor of the universe, 
a cause which peculiarly provokes his divine majesty. 
Contrast with this the meek patience of the suffering Chris- 
tian, when nature, oppressed with disease, and racked with 


* Memoirs of Oberlin. 2 
1 The number of suicides in France, during the reign of infidelity and 
atheism, was frightful. . We 
20 * 
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pain, reposes yet on the bosom of Omnipotence, and flies for 
succor to the arms of a merciful and all-wise God. Yes, 
instead of thinking of the desperate resource of self-destruc- 
tion, he finds relief in faith and resignation; he is sustained 
by the gracious Spirit; he submits humbly to the divine ap- 
pointments; he says, “‘ Not my will, but thine be done.” 

But I need not confine myself, as I have done, to an appeal 
to public authorities, and the lives of saints, recorded in writ- 
ings accessible to all. I might appeal to the observation of ac- 
tual matters of fact, occurring under the eye of the minister 
of religion ; and, indeed, of every Christian at all advanced in 
the journey of life, and furnished with occasions of making the 
remark. 7 

Yow have seen the venerable father of a family, after a long 
life of useful diligence, meeting the last agonies of sickness 
and the extreme struggle of nature, with unyielding patience ; 
a mind reposing on God; a steady, humble, firm acquiescence | 
in the divine will ; a freedom from discontent and repining ; a 
full persuasion that a heavenly rest awaits him—in this way 
he departs, and leaves the fragrance of his example to his 
children. 

You have seen the aged and beloved mother, in extreme 
weakness, waiting year after year for the coming of her Lord. 
Languishing disease visits her frame ; nature feels and shrinks 
from suffering, but religion steps in; the principles acted upon - 
through life sustain her in meek submission to the holy will 
of her heavenly Father ; the struggle is over, and she is made 
‘more than a conqueror through him that hath loved her.’ 

You have followed, through years of intense pain and suffer- 
ing, an affectionate wife, the mother of your children, the” = 
companion of your sorrows. Christianity has never failed her. 
Patience has had her perfect work. A prospect of heaven has 
gilded the margin of the tomb. | Anguish and grief have been 
felt, but have been sustained by the inward supplies of grace 
and consolation. Prayer, exhortations to her children, praises 
to her Redeemer, meditations on the glories of heaven, have 
eee the hours of suffering and have carried nature above 
itself. ; a 

You have seen the beloved child in the first bloom of youth, 
snatched by a stroke of calamity or disease from your anxious 
and flattermg hopes; but you have seen the Christian faith, as 
the anchor of the soul, support the sufferer, pour in a flood of 
light and peace into the dark, dark chamber, and begin, 
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even upon earth, the joy and the songs of the redeemed in 
heaven. - 

These scenes are occurring daily. The records of every 
family where real Christianity is known, contain such histo- 
ries. And, in truth, all the preceding points of the contrast 
are equally verified in the private annals of Christian affec- 
tion ; just as the same private recollections furnish unnumbered 
confirmations of what we have asserted, from public docu- 
ments, as to the deaths of unbelievers. 


And how can I bring myself to say any thing, after this 
contrast, on the respective PREPARATION FOR AN ETERNAL 
STATE OF BEING, as made by the two classes before us? How 
can I pause to ask you which prepares most rationally and 
efficiently for that future world which they profess, in common, 
to be the great object of life? Place the two bodies in con- 
a; in this respect. -View them with all the impartiality 

hich can be brought to bear on the subject, and tell me 
which fulfils best the ends of their being, as immortal, ac- 
countable creatures, placed in a state of probation, and pre- 
paring themselves, by the habits which they now acquire, for 
correspondent state of existence through eternity. 
e very question answers itself; so completely are the 
ed principles of the infidel belied in practice. He has, 
th, no principles ; he acts as if he had no soul; he sinks 
1 into the brute; he obliterates the distinction of reason 
t and moral government; he plays the desperate game of daring 
the almighty Judge of the world. The end of man’s being 
-_ is lost, so far as the unbeliever is concerned, if that end be to 
“honor Gody his Creator ; to love and serve him, to please and 
worship, to regard and reverence his name. The end of man’s 
being is lost, if it be to rise from the lower appetites and the 
dominion of sensuality, to spiritual enjoyments, the contem- 
plation of heaven, the exercises of holy affections. The end 
of man’s being is lost, if it be to disseminate the largest meas- 
ure of happiness, to exercise kindness and benignity to his 
fellow creatures, to purify and enlarge his moral faculties, and 
to attain the highest measure of the love of God and man. 
The end of man’s being is lost, if it be to have an eye on his 
eternal destinies, and consider himself a stranger here on 
earth, whose home, whose happiness, whose repose is heaven. 
Infidelity is the wretched device to indulge the worst propen- 


* 


sities of a fallen understanding and a fallen heart ; it virtually 
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excludes God and religion from the regard of man; it chains 
him down to earth, and shuts out from his view all that would 
disencumber, elevate and bless him. There lies the low, 
grovelling, enslaved creature ; all his nobler powers depress- 
ed ; his connection with God and eternity forgotten; the sport 
of objection, and prejudice, and lust, and malignant passions ; 
with no religion to counsel him here, no futurity to reward 
him hereafter—But it cannot be. Man cannot altogether ob- 
literate his moral nature. Conscience refuses the compact. 
The aspirations and, breathings of man after immortality can- 
not be altogether suppressed. The infidel is wretched, dissat- 
isfied, foreboding—though an atheist in principle, if not in 
words, he’is compelled to feel, even here, the retributive jus- 
tice which the Almighty does not fail to exercise. 

And now, turn to the real Christian. After making every 
deduction for his imperfections, and the consequences of 
temptation ; yet, what is the main bent of his character? All 


bears on the end of man; all tends to elevate, to purify, to — 
bless him. The immortality and immateriality of the soul, a — 


future judgment, the state of probation in which he now 1s ; 
a preparation, by habits acquired here, for the enjoyment of 
eternity ; a regard to God, the supreme Arbiter—these princi 
ples enter into all his conduct, and regulate the business 
every day. 'To subdue his fallen propensities—to pre 


the cravings of appetite—to extirpate the seeds o the n lig. 


nant passions, is his main design. His pursuits, his religious 
duties, his conversation, his reading, all tend to these ot 










bjects. 
He labors to give the soul the advantage over the eat ; 
to give the future the advantage over the present; to give 
eternity the advantage over time; to give to God and duty 
the advantage over Satan and sin. And the peculiar discov- 
eries of the Christianity which he believes, the grace and 
revelation of Christ, and the influences of the Spirit, carry 
him on toward his end—prepare him for eternity. The love 
of God and his Saviour fills his heart, and epands and 
strengthens his capacities for spiritual enjoyments. « — 

And there is this remarkable in the contrast of the two 
classes, that each becomes more distinctly under the influence, 
good and bad, of his principles, as time flows on and death 
approaches. The infidel is worse the longer he lives; the 
Christian better. The infidel sinks lower; the Christian 
tises Big ner. ~The infidel is more gloomy; the Christian 
more cheerful. The infidel clings more tenaciously to the 
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world which he is quitting; the Christian is attracted more 
powerfully towards the heavenly state to which he is going. 
And what can speak more loudly, as to which of the classes 
has truth with it, than the contrast, so dark on the one side, 
so bright on the other! And there is less of doubt in the 
accuracy of these statements, because, whatever else the infi- 
del may pretend to during life, he never claims much familiar- 
ity with a future world: he boasts and glories in his earthly 
prospects; he openly discards any pleasurable and voluntary 
contemplation of a heavenly state. Selfish and sensual grati- 
fications, schemes of worldly ambition, the pursuit of wealth, 
or literature, or lucre, are avowedly his objects. The Chris- 
tian, on the other hand, has his delight in the contemplation 
of eternity; he converses willingly on a future world; he 
professes continually to delight in higher, and nobler, and purer 
objects than any earthly possessions or acquirements. He 
has the stamp and seal. of God and heaven upon him, as he 
_ approaches the close of his mortal career. 
_. The case speaks loudly, and appeals to every conscience. 
Seerider only the two classes of men on the largest scale. 
,eave out all doubtful individuals. 'Take the thorough and 
plete unbeliever and the thorough and complete Christian ; 
the more you examine the two characters in their princi- 
eir practice, their claims to benevolence, their public 
und writings, their deaths, their fulfilment of the ends 
3 eing, the deeper will be your conviction of the truth 
° Christian religion, and the utter folly and impiety of 
infidelity. p 
I dare not pursue the subject further. I shrink from the 
contemplation of the eternal condition of the two bodies of 
men. I could dwell, indeed, on the ineffable joys of the hum- 
ble Christian, his immediate access to his Maker and Re- 
deemer, his freedom from all pain, all imperfection, all 
change; his fruition of all the bliss of which his body and his 
soul are capable : but the other side of the contrast would be 
too fearful. I draw a veil over the scene—I have said enough. 
* 









- z + 
I would fain persuade myself that there is not a young per- 
son before me, who does not feel convinced that the objec- 
tions of infidelity turn out, as we predicted, ae confirma- 
tion of the cause they were adduced to oppose; that they not 
only lose their force, but become one of the most fruitful 


sources of subsidiary proof to the divine origin of the Bible 
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Yes; the whole question about Christianity, and its impor- 
tance and truth, may be settled by the subject before us. 

Conceive all the wise and good men through every genera- 
tion, and in the most distant countries, who have agreed in 
receiving the Bible as a divine revelation, to be assembled to- 
gether. Weigh their pretensions to your confidence. Many 
of them have been noted for seriousness, erudition, extent of 
talent, penetration, and impartiality in judgmg of men and 
things. They have taken the utmost pains to satisfy them- 
selves upon the question of the truth of Christianity. Their 
holy lives, and patient sufferings, and happy deaths, (many of 
them by martyrdom,) command the respect of all who know 
them, and are proper grounds of confidence, in their deliber- 
ate judgment, as to a question of religion: 

Then assemble in another body the leading infidels and 
unbelievers, who have lived in many generations, and in dis- 
tant countries, and who have agreed in rejecting, on the 
ground of speculative, and inconsistent, and oft-refuted objec- _ 
tions, the truth of Christianity. Weigh the natural grounds 
of distrust on a religious question, which their habits, their 
tempers, their pursuits, their vicious lives, their fearful deaths, 
present. Consider the atheism into which they have too often 
fallen. Consider the utter destitution of any thing in the 
place of Christianity, which they are compelled to confess, 







_ 


Observe the levity, ridicule, scorn, apparent in their spirit and 
conduct. Mark the impurity and sensuality, the pride and 
presumption, which prevail in their writings. Observe their 
awful deaths. Weigh the manner in which they respectively 
prepare for an eternal world. ~ 

TELL ME, THEN, WHICH COMPANY HAS TRUTH ON ITS SIDE. 
TELL ME WHICH COMPANY YOU WOULD WISH TO BE FOUND IN 
AT THE BAR OF Gop. 

I cannot but suppose that if an individual of any class of 
beings, of entire impartiality, of a sound mind and of a holy 
disposition, should be shown the two companies of those who 
have received and those who have rejected the Scriptures ; 
and should compare the seriousness, learning, patient invésti- 
gation of truth, solid judgment, holy, useful lives, manly ana 
becoming composure in a dying hour, of the one company, 
with the charact rx and conduct of the other, he would be in- 
duced, though e knew nothing of the direct arguments for ~ 
the Christian revelation, to take up the Bible with profound 
veneration, and the strongest prepossession in its favor.*. 

ES ee FBeott. 
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But, strong as this ground in favor of Christianity is, you 
do not merely stand here. You place your feet, my young 
friends, upon the mass of external and internal evidences, on 
which its divine authority rests. You plant yourselves upon 
the testimonies by which it is maintained. You fix your 
standing, in the midst of a confused and dark world, upon an 
im le rock. 

It is only as a subsidiary argument that I have been con- 
sidering the vanity of the objections against Christianity in 
themselves and in the persons who advance them. © 

Choose, then, your part more decidedly and boldly. If you 
have been at all entangled by the artful sophisms of skepti- 
cism, (and nothing is more easy to the corrupt heart of man,) 
break through the fatal delusion. Awake to the true state of 
things. If you cannot answer those objections specifically, 
outweigh them by the positive facts of Christianity ; outweigh 
them by considering the impertinence of speculative reason- 

ings, against the historical and uncontroverted evidences of 
evelation ; outweigh them by remembering that they apply 
as much to Deism as they do to Christianity ; outweigh them 
y recollecting that they are only trials of your sincerity and 
submission of heart to God. But, beside this, especially out- 
veigh them by looking at the lives and deaths of those who 
jections to Christianity, and of those who obey reve- 
Death is near. The solemnities of that hour no 
trifling, no obduracy can lessen. ‘The awful consequences of 
~ that hour no tongue can describe. Reject, then, all the over- 

tures of unbelief, which has no blessing of God in life nor in 

death. Fly from the society of those persons with whom you 
would not wish to be associated in eternity. _ 

emember, if you would be joined with the righteous in 

their death, you must follow their example in life. I know 

_ that you would prefer to enter another world with the wise 

and good. But the question of most practical importance is, 

WHICH COMPANY DO YOU WALK WITHIN THE JOURNEY OF 

ire? Choose now, while time is granted you, the right path. 

Take, with wisdom and manli e f truth, All in- 

fidelity is essentially ungodliness ; 1 tha 

— it leads to it. Christianity is « 

ness. Obedience and diso 

substance of the two classes. 
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moral Governor of the world against infidelity, and in favor 
of Christianity: they are so many stamps and brands of the 
divine displeasure upon the whole system of unbelief; and of 
divine approbation upon the whole system of the Christian 
evidences. Just as the course of events in the natural world 
has the impress of God’s approbation of prudence and fore- 
thought, and his disapprobation of carelessness and improvi- 
dence; and as his government of the moral world is filled 
with indications of his favor towards virtue, and his indigna- 
tion against vice ;* so are the lives and deaths of infidels, com- 
pared with those of sincere Christians, demonstrations in 
favor of Christianity, and against unbelief; demonstrations 
which no arts can evade, no sophisms misinterpret; demon- 
strations which multiply upon our view the more we pursue 
the subject, and which the inmost soul of man cannot but 
feel and acknowledge; demonstrations which augment in 
intenseness in each case, as the respective principles are — 
more fully acted upon, and the termination of life draws | 
nigh; demonstrations which render speculative objections 
matters of direct criminality and positive perverseness and ~ 
rebellion of heart in those who adhere to them; and which 
carry the direct evidences of revelation to their utmost height 
of satisfaction to every considerate mind; demonstrations, in 

a word, which turn the weapons of infidelity, as we predic ted 
would be the case, against itself, and render them thestiari, 
ments of its overthrow ; so that, instead of proving any thing 
against Christianity, they demonstrate that a religion, attested 
by such solid evidences on the one hand, and opposed by the 
weak and unfounded cavils of such unprincipled and unhappy 
men on the other, cannot but be divine. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 


THE FAITH WITH WHICH THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION 
IS TO BE RECEIVED. 


1 JOHN V. 9. 
If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater. 


Havine concluded the arguments by which the truth of 
Christianity is established, it might be thought that nothing 
. further need be observed ; but that the whole subject should 
; now be left to the reflections of the humble inquirer. And 
thus it must be left—but not before we have described the 
FAITH with which the revelation should be received, the 1N- 
TERPRETATION which that faith implies, and the opL1GaTION 
under which every one is placed to receive and obey the 

710n. 
_ For such is the corruption of man, that nothing must be 
on for granted. Certainly he ought most thankfully to em- 
brace the Christian doctrine. Certainly nothing is so rea- 
sonable and so directly calculated to promote his | present and 
4 ' future happiness, as to welcome with Joy the tidings of salva- 
tion. Yet he is far from doing this as he should. After all 
“the arguments in the world, his perverse heart may, and often 
does, refuse to act upon the conclusions to which they lead ; it 
too often yields only a tame assent to the revelation; it ex- 
plains away the meaning of all the main truths of Scripture ; 
it weakens or denies the practical obli gations which the whole 
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On the present occasion, we shall endeavor to show the 
nature of the faith with which we should receive the Chris- 
tian revelation; the REASONABLENESS of our being called on 
for such a faith, after having admitted the divine authority of 
Christianity ; and the exrentT to which, from the nature of 
the case, this faith should be carried. 


I. We consider THE NATURE OF FAITH IN DIVINE REVE- 
LATION. 

‘Something has been incidentally said on this subject in 
several of our preceding Lectures,* and the way prepared for 
the specific consideration which belongs to this place. 

Faith, in its general import, is credit given to testimony 5 
it is the reliance of the mind on the report or statement made 
by another. It is that peculiar act of the understanding by 
which we avail ourselves of information in those things which 
do not fall under our own observation, and do not admit of 
proof in the way of reasoning. 

The complicated machine of human society is moved almost 
exclusively by this very principle which men so frequently 
object to, as it respects Christianity. 

Testimony received and relied on, directs the determina- 
tion of princes and councils, of senates and military command- 
ers, of judges and magistrates, of merchants and scholars ; in 


oa 


~ 


short, of all the various classes of persons, in all the vari us 
ramifications of their dealings with each other. Human testi- 


mony, in matters which fall within its province, is as sure a 
rule of truth, as the senses and reasoning are, in the things to 
which they are respectively applicable. A reliance on testi- 
mony is as much a law of our nature as is consciousness or 
moral responsibility. Human life is governed by it. Every 
man has this faculty or capacity of believing ; and every man 
exerts it according to his habitual associations of thought and 
feelings. MEY cals ee 

When we spoil then, of faith in a divine revelation, we 
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speak of a thing perfectly well known in itself, though, from 
the depravity of our nature, difficulties attend it when applied 
to this particular subject. But in itself, what is faith in Chris- 
tianity? It is credit given to a divine testimony—a reliance 
of mind on the record or statement made by Almighty God in . 
the book which we admit to be inspired and dictated by Him. 
_ The apostles, at the promulgation of the gospel, bear witness 
to the resurrection of Christ. The Jews and heathen hear 
their testimony, and see the miraculous works which sustain 
it. They act upon the infinitely important matters thus brought 
to their knowledge ; they credit the report ; they believe the 
gospel. ‘This is the turning point in their conversion. The 
gospel and epistles are written by the same inspired men, and 
are sent to the different pagan people; the evidences of the 
books are stated ; the people receive them as divine, believe 
in them, rely on them—this is faith, that is, the link fetreen 
the testimony of God contained in the revelation, and their 
minds. Eighteen centuries pass; the sacred books are handed 


: down to us; they are proved to be authentic, credible, of 


divine authority, inspired ; they are found to contain much 
that is obviously most worthy of God, and most suitable to 
man; they offer themselves to us, in some part of their con- 
tents, as the subject of actual experiment; the speculative 
objections raised against them are frivolous and contradictory. 

That next? If I act as becomes an accountable being, I 
‘repose, with my whole mind, on the sure testimony of God; 
T exercise the same faculty of believing, by which I contin- 
ually guide myself in all my most weighty and momentous 
temporal affairs, on this new and divine testimony which is 
laid before me by the infinitely wise, infinitely true, and infi 
‘nitely holy Creator and Judge of the world. 

And if a child relies on the witness of an earthly father ; 
if it knows and feels something of its own weakness, igno- 
rance and liableness to ort AD aa, mily credits, in a slight 
and general manner, what its parent says, but has 














but has confidence 
in him, relies with implicit trust and ind, and 
receives with affectionate gratitude all his o mnications ; 
much more shall man, the weak, ignorant, fallen child of his 
heavenly parent, that he y par nony, | 
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senger arrives. is credentials are exhibited. ‘The external 
evidences are admitted to be irresistible. The internal offer 
aseries of subsidiary proofs. The overthrow of objections 
completes the demonstration. What follows? Man receives 
_by faith the testimony, the well-authenticated testimony, of 
God. Faith is the medium between the invisible truths which 
the Bible reveals, and the human soul; the link between the 
testimony of God without us, and the mind of man to whom 
it is made. Just as the senses are the medium between exter- 
nal objects and the human understanding ; and as conscious- 
ness is the medium in the case of things taking place in the 
interior of the heart ; and as reasoning is, in matters within the 
scope of the human faculties—so is faith the medium between 
truths presented to us on the testimony of God and our minds; 
faith places them within the sphere of vision, makes them 
palpable, enables us to avail ourselves of them. It is like the 
telescope to the natural eye; it brings near in their real mag- 
nitude and proportion, those objects of an invisible world, 
which reason could only dimly discern by its innate powers 
and the aid of tradition, or not discern at all. 

All this is perfectly clear, I think, even to the youngest 
person before me. ,There is no difference between faith in 
human affairs and divine, as respects the act of the mind on 
the object presented to it. The object in each case is testi- 
mony; the degree of affiance, indeed, differs as greatly as 
divine and human, as fallible ’and infallible authority. But 

the act of the mind is in each case essentially the same. 

The great practical distinction between faith, as exercised 
on human testimony and _.on divine, arises from the fallen state 
of man, and the peculiar nature of the discoveries contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, 

If the Bible were a mere theory of abstract science,sor.a 
cold historical narrative, or a simple rule of morals, there 

"never would have been any dispute about the nature of the 
faith which receives it; because there would have been nothing 
in it contrary, to the inclinations of man, and little surpassing 
his reasoning powers. But many of the truths of Scripture 
are so contrary yto- his’ pri - and worldly lusts; they so far 

surmount his low and | limited capacities ; they demand such 
om sacrifices of prejudice ces and passior s, that no evidence is suffi- 
cient t Snr cordial belief, till the mind is prepared by 
_prevenie nt® grace, Man is roud and sensual, and refuses 
Sigh GBS 
zs * ey use ak word as now less ambiguous than preventing. 
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to apply the same act of the mind which he is employing daily 
in matters of human witness, to the reception of divine.* 

This forms the ground of the distinction between a living 
and a dead faith. A dead faith is a cold, speculative assent 
to the truth of Scripture, with some general acknowledgment 
of its principal facts and doctrines as propounded in the creeds 
of Christian churches. It may include a theoretical acquaint- 
ance with all the particular doctrines of which these creeds 
are composed ; but it neither obeys them in the affections of 
the heart nor the actions of the life. Accordingly, as we 
should say that a man who professed to believe in the obliga- 
tions of municipal law, who studied them all his life, and 
"made himself acquainted with their frame-work, and yet never 

reverenced, never obeyed them, never enjoyed the security 
they afforded, but violated them continually, and incurred the 
penalties they imposed, had merely a dead faith in these obli- 
» gations: so we say, that. he who professes to believe in the 
hristian revelation, who admits its truth, studies it all his 
ife, and becomes acquainted with its frame-work, and yet 
never reverences, never obeys it, never enjoys the blessings it. 
promises, but violates its commands, and incurs the penalties 

it threatens, has only a dead faith in Christianity. 

Faith, to deserve the name, must be a living, influential 
principle, seated in the heart as well as the understanding, 
yom of the whole man, leading him to think, and 

_act, and feel agreeably to the truth and importance of what is 

brought to his knowledge ; it must call forth fear, hope, desire, 

aversion, love, gratitude ; just exactly as faith in human testi- 
mony does, in proportion to the truth and importance of what 
$ is thus apprehended. ; : 

A man is tossed in a bark upon the wide ocean; all is dark; 

the séa rages; th howls; death impends. He says 

he possesses a comps virtue of which he fully believes; | 
yet he never consult 
ance, never directs hi 
he has only a dead 
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and thus wait with fortitude and calmness for the abating of 
the storm. 

No doubt would ever have been raised concerning this 
point, if it had not been for that very corruption of man, 
which the gospel is revealed to cure. 

And the case will be more clear, if we remember the occa- 
sion upon which this faith is demanded. For consider the 
glory of that God who reveals the Scriptures, the subject 
matter of the revelation, and the state of man to whom it is 
made, and you will see that a living and efficacious faith, a 
faith including a repose and trust of the whole soul, with all 
its faculties and powers; a faith sought for by earnest prayer ; 
a faith produced by the influences of grace in the heart, is 
essentially necessary. 

For who is the AurHor or THE Brste? Is he a man like 
ourselves? No; it is a revelation from the great and glorious 
God, whose perfections surpass all human understanding. 
A message from such a being, whose is our felicity for time 
and eternity, should be received with a reverent, a grateful 
exercise of the whole understanding and heart. How does 
an obedient subject receive a message from his earthly sove- 
reign? 

And what does THIS REVELATION REGARD? Is it a matter 
of secondary moment? Is it information about the creation 
of the world merely, and the order of nature? Is it a his- 
torical document about the series of ages? Is it an accumu- 
lation of ceremonies? No; it is concerned in no such limited 
topics. No; the revelation of the great God to man regards 
matters of eternal moment—man’s fall and guilt, redemption 
by the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God, a sanctify- 
ing Spirit, the operations of grace on the heart, the love of 
God restored, preparation for death and judgment. It reveals 
the immortality of he sou 2, [tats veals an invisible world. It 
communicates tru 1 vital, mon entous, indispensable. What, 
then, is the fai h with which such a revelation should be 
obeyed? How would a herald of peace be received by a 
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« 
does the father of a family, roused by the guardian of the 
night, act upon the testimony of the instant danger of con- 
flagration and death ? ; 

Such, then, must be the nature of the faith by which we 
receive the revelation of the great God. A lifeless, tame, 
unmeaning assent will avail us nothing, but to mock God and 
increase our condemnation. It is essentially unbelief—it is 
the same state of heart as infidelity itself. , 

But how far do the statements of Scripture support. this 
representation? What is the nature of faith as expressed in 
the language of revelation itself? Every step in our remarks 
is fully sustained. The principle on which faith in Chris- 

. tianity is to rest, is that on which, as we have observed, men 
are daily acting: “If we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of God is greater.” 'The state of mind which rejects 
the testimony, is represented as a distrust of God’s declara- 
tions, and a virtual imputation of falsehood on his express 

». communications: “ He that believeth not God, hath made 
him a liar.” The repose and affiance which faith involves 

is expressed by an allusion to the custom of affixing a seal 

to what we most surely credit: ‘He that hath received his 

___ testimony, hath set to his seal that God is true.” The neces- 
sity of the heart and affections being engaged in it, is strongly 

: insisted on: ‘If thou believest with all thine heart—With 

the heart. man believeth unto righteousness,” The vivid 

apprehensions it conveys to the mind—the link it forms be- 
tween man and the invisible things promised is also stated : 
“ Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 


~ 
- 


: of things not seen.” Its more immediate reference to the 
‘ commanding truth of redemption in Jesus Christ is perpet- 
~ ually held forth: ‘ This is the ecord, that God hath given 







us eternal life, a Son. 
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all 
in his name; which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.”* 

The first thing, then, which man has to do after he has ex- 
amined the evidences of divine revelation, is to implore of God 
a right disposition to believe—to seek the aid of his Holy 
Spirit—to beg of God to lift up the natural faith or capacity 
of believing, which, as an old writer speaks,? lies in the rub- 
bish of the fall, which is centred on the creature, can discern 
and repose on human testimony, but shrinks and hesitates 
about divine; which cannot see spiritual things, nor raise 
itself up to the communications of the Creator—to lift up this 
natural believing faculty and make it capable of the effort of 
obedience to the Scriptures. 

But let us consider. 


II. Tue REASONABLENESS OF OUR. BEING CALLED ON FOR 
SUCH A FAITH, AFTER HAVING ADMITTED THE DIVINE AU- 
THORITY OF CHRISTIANITY. ”, 

For it is nothing but the resigning and making over the 
understanding and heart to God, after being convinced that _ 
he has condescended to speak to us. And what can be so 
perfectly agreeable to the dictates of right reason? The 
favorite attempt of infidelity to oppose reason to faith, will be 
found to be a mere stratagem. Faith is itself an exercise of 
reason in concurrence with the affections, upon the strongest 
grounds on which an accountable being can act. Faith is so- 
far, therefore, from extinguishing or opposing reason, that it : 
elevates, establishes, purifies it, gives it new materials, and 
employs it for new purposes. It is reason which conducts us 
to revelation, and opens to us the door of the divine sanctuary ; 
there it commits us to the arms of faith, leaves us under her 
empire, and attends us afterwards only as a subordinate min- 
ister. Guided by.rea sus Christ and his. 
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the divine authority of Jesus Christ and his apostles, the same 

reason commands him imperiously to submit himself to that 
teaching, and to abase his feeble understanding before the 

supreme intelligence.* - . 

The question here divides itself into two branches, the sub- 
mission of the soul to the discoveries of revelation ; and the 
necessity of divine assistance, in order to do this; and the 
reasonableness of both will be most evident on the footing of 
the very Christianity which enjoins them. ee 

1. For, as to THE DISCOVERIES oF THE CHRISTIAN RELI- | 

GION, the obvious dictate of conscience is, that man should 

unreservedly bow to what God is pleased to reveal—this, and 

this only, is the right, the reasonable course. oe 

« What is reasoning, or a number of propositions consecu- 
tive in a certain order,” says the latest of our moral philoso- 
phers,t on a subject not at all relating to religion, and there- 

fore the more free from the suspicion of partiality—‘“ but a 

continued series of analytical operations, developing the ele- 

1 ourthoughts? Inevery proposition, that which is con- 
ch is a part of that of which it is affirmed. The chemist 
‘analyzes the substances about us; he may give them new 
names, or detect in them new elements, but he cannot change 
their nature. In reasoning, there is a similar analysis, which 
presents to us the elements of our own former conceptions. 
Reasoning, if at all intelligible, must begin with some concep- 
tion already familiar to us, in which it asserts something to 
be contained, and proceeds only to trace similar relations. A 
new truth of this kind is not so much added to us, as evolved 
from the primary truth already familiar. It is not as if new 
objects were presented to us to be seen, but as if our intellec- 

“tual senses were quic rendered more acute, so as to 
perceive clearly wha n dimly, before ; 

. though we might had not been 
too dull of vision 
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from her previous narrow and penurious stock, by the enlarged 
furniture and elements now before her. | Her office being, not 
to supply the mind with ideas, but to judge of the agreement 
or disagreement between those already received, it can of 
course only exercise itself upon such elements as are before it 
Men reason, not only in proportion to the strength of their 
reasoning faculties, but to the store of materials laid in to rea- 
son upon, and the degree of care bestowed in training up their 
several faculties to the habit or art of perceiving, recollecting, 
inferring. Shut up all the senses, reason cannot exert herself 
for want of materials; open one sense, and she can work on 
the ideas of that class and noother. Open a second, and her 
sphere is enlarged, and she expatiates in a new field of knowl- 
edge.* When revelation then comes in, it is like opening a 
new sense to man. He discerns a new world. He finds that 
he stands in new relations to God—that new facts have taken 
place, and new duties are imposed on him. . ieee 
So that we may say with Mr. Locke, that “ reason is natu- 


2 a 

* Deism Revealed. ea A 

The late Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. James, illustrates in a lively man- 
ner the instant change in all our grounds of reasoning, which new facts 
or new information may occasion. 

“ One single new fact, one single new principle, may throw light on 
a whole class of difficulties. There may be periods of Christianity 
coming on, which may unveil much that is now dark and perplexing. 
Wiiat do we know of God’s mind? What does a subject of an earthly 
prince know of that human prince’s mind? : ht 

“Let us ask whether the sheep that is folded and tended with so 
much care, can possibly divine the real cause of all that is done by man 
with regard to his welfare. If we were to suppose the animal gifted 
with a certain degree of sagacity, we may imagine it might possibly 
arrive at certain conclusions ; it might conjecture, from seeing the fate 
of its fellow creatures, that itself was only 1 TEC 
after ; that it was served i 
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ral revelation, whereby the eternal Father of light, and foun- 
tain of all knowledge, communicates to mankind that portion 
of truth which he has laid within the reach of our faculties. 
Revelation is natural religion enlarged, and a new set of dis- 
coveries communicated immediately by God, which reason 
vouches the truth of by the testimony and proof it gives that 
they came from God.” 

To appeal, then, to the moral sense or to conscience, as af- 
fording any thing like a ground of objection to the matter-of 
Christianity, is to overthrow all the authority of revelation. 
‘«« Conscience and reason, or that modification of it which we 
call the moral sense, do not furnish laws which we should 
obey, but point out when we agree with that rule of action 
which had previously been established as our guide; whether. 
that rule be the law of the land, or the precepts of a particular 
philosophy, or the customs of society, or the commands of God. 
Reason and conscience. are casuists; revelation alone is 
the law.’’* 

The believer, then, reasons from the Bible, as from self 
evident truths. When men say that they can believe nothing 
that is unreasonable, we agree with them—but the question is, 

| What is unreasonable 2? If God gives us a revelation of his 
will, it is most reasonable for me to believe the things contain- 
ed in it, though I may not understand them in all their parts. 

.» To object to the unreasonableness of this or that fact, this or 
that doctrine, as unbelievers commonly do, is to suppress the 
main step in the argument—the revelation which intervenes; 
if there were no revelation, to believe certain things might be 
just as absurd, as it is now fit and becoming, because we 
receive them on the authority of a divine religion. 

«« Having now,” says the greatest master of reason, perhaps, 
which our country ever saw, “with our small bark of knowl- 

. sedge, sailed over and surrounded the globe of the sciences, as 
well the Old World as the New, there is another part to be 
viewed—inspired theology ; to survey which, we must quit the 
small vessel of human reason, and put ourselves on board the 
ship of the church, which alone possesses the divine needle 
for justly shaping our, course. ....-. If we should believe 
only such things as are’agreeable to our reason, we assent to 
the matter and not to the author ; and, therefore, the more ab- 
surd and incredible any divine mysteries are, so much the 
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greater honor do we do toGod in believing them, and so much 
the more noble the victory of faith.’’* 

2. But we have dwelt too long on this topic. We pass to 
the NECESSITY OF DIVINE AID IN ORDER TO BELIEVE ARIGHT 
—the reasonableness of which rests on the same footing of 
the authority of the revelation. For if I am to submit myself 
unreservedly to the divine discoveries of it, I am most of all 
to submit to those declarations of human depravity, and of 
the need of the agency of the Holy Spirit, without which all 
the other parts of the record will be of little avail to me. The 
same book which calls me to believe, tells me that I ama cor- 
rupt, perverse, prejudiced creature ; and that true faith is the 
gift and operation of the Holy Spirit. I am bound, then, to 
submit to this statement, and implore the proffered grace. 
Till this healing influence restores the moral frame, no real 
and vital trust in the peculiar truths of Christianity can be 
exercised. ‘‘ The man is at a loss for the simple conceptions 

_which are the materials of the argument of which revelation 
treats. It is not in the power of reasoning to supply those 
ideas themselves. | Reasoning cannot create the primary ele- 
ments of the question. It can only cement them together.”+ 

Nothing, then, is so reasonable as to follow the divine direc- 
tions, and seek for grace to produce the faith to which revela- 
tion addresses itself.. Nor can any thing be more becoming 
man, more agreeable to his accountable and immortal being, 
more dignified and elevating to his intellectual nature, than 
to bow implicitly to God, and receive all his will with the 
silence and submission of conscious ignorance and guilt. To 
act otherwise, is acting the most unreasonable, as well as the 
most rebellious part; for unless men pray humbly for a vigor- 

eB : ie shat? - % > ~ 
ous and living faith, they will find out a way to believe only 
so much of the Bible as they please. Their reason remains 
under the tyranny of the passions. Instead of being the: . 
governing faculty in the mind, she is like a weak eastern 
prince, dethroned by her usurping subjects, and that on ac- 
coun >of her inability to enforce her dictates ; so that for once 

_ that she issues any orders of her own, she is’a thousand times 
either coaxed or compelled to lend her name and authority, as - 

_ Prince Henry TI. when in the hands of Montfort and the 
barons, to the greatest extravagances and crimes. 
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Christianity has been candidly examined, the very same tem- 
per of mind, which led to a fair balancing of testimonies in 
every step of the argument, will go on to operate when the 
truth of Christianity is established. It will examine what the 
faith is with which the religion is to be received ; it will per- 
ceive the difference between a speculative assent, and:a cor- 
dial and thorough belief in the matters of revelation ; and 
when it discerns the reasonableness of exercising such a trust, 
it will discern also the fitness of submitting to God’s directions 
as to the manner of attaining it; and finding it is described 
as the gift of God, it will pray and earnestly seek for the com- 
munication of the gift from the source of all light and grace. 

In fact, it is highly reasonable for man, in every important 
undertaking, and, therefore, most of all in the reception of 
Christianity, to be dependent on God, to feel his weakness and 
ignorance, and to rely on divine aid. Even natural religion 
teaches us man’s feebleness. Revelation opens that disease 
to the bottom. Revelation proceeds on the fall and corrup- 
tion of man. Revelation declares that faith must be a living 
principle, operating upon the whole soul. Revelation pro- 
nounces the Holy Ghost to be the divine agent who produces 
stich a faith. And nothing can be so clear as the reasonable- 
ness of all this; the first step in the argument being granted, 
that the revelation requiring this faith and promising this 
grace which produces it, has come from God. 

But let us consider, as we proposed, 


Ill. Tue eExTeENT TO WHICH, FROM THE NATURE OF THE 
CASE, FAITH SHOULD BE CARRIED. 

For the case is this. We receive a revelation from Al- 
mighty God with a heartfelt repose and acquiescence in the 
divine testimony. We do this cheerfully as the most reason- 
able and becoming act of an accountable being to its Creator 
revealing his will. We seek the grace necessary for believ- 
ing aright. Then surely the utmost care is necessary not to 
go beyond, nor stop short in a concern of such importance. 
We must be much on our guard not to add to, nor diminish 
from, the testimony on which our faith rests. We must be 
watchful not to impose ‘our opinions or errors on the divine 
record. For in proportion as faith resigns us unreservedly to 
the directions of Christianity, we must see that it be indeed to 
Christianity that we thus yield up our whole understanding 
and heart. This is demanded by the very nature of the case. 
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We travel an unknown road ; dangers beset us on all hands; 
precipices, and morasses, and by-paths present themselves. 
We have an unerring guide; but then we must follow sedu- 
lously his conduct. We must not overrun, not linger behind, 
not start on either side of the path wherein he leads us. 

If the case were different; if we were on our own bottom, 
or treating a subject of human cognizance, or temporary in- 
terest, errors would be of less moment ; but im a divine reve- 
lation, where we know nothing but what we are taught— 
where much is new, mysterious, sublime, incomprehensible, 
we cannot act too warily. 

The extent, then, to which faith must be carried, is such 
as to embrace all the parts of the Bible; to give to each its 
relative importance; to stop, with minute and watchful con- 
scientiousness, where the revelation stops; and to express our- 
selves, as much as possible, in the very words of the divinely- 
inspired volume. 4 be 
_ 1. We must extend our faith to EVERY PART OF THE REVE- 
LATION made to us by Almighty God, not excepting any, but 
considering the whole entire book as one complete communi-_ 
cation made by God to man, for the most important purposes. 
We are to explore the Scriptures as a mine of precious ore, 
where the vein runs in every direction, and where a new 
source of riches opens continually on every side, and when . 
we least expect it. > es 

We are not merely to believe, with a general faith, in all 
that the Scripture reveals, with 
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dited by inspired men. Many truths, again, are conveyed in 
the types and ceremonies of the law; and others in the dis- 
courses of the prophets. Then, the gospels contain large por- 
tions of truth; and the acts of the apostles, and the epistles, 
yet larger, being the final development of the revelation. 
Now faith marches through the whole land, and sees what are 
the truths communicated in each part of the revelation. 

Faith regards the perfections of God, his righteousness, 
his law, his government, his decrees; the creation of the 
world, the entrance of sin and misery, the fall of man, the 
evil and desert of sin, the deceitfulnmess and wickedness of 
the human heart, the immortality of the soul, an eternal state 
of happiness and misery. 

Faith especially regards the testimony of God concerning 
his Son. It respects the exceeding great and precious prom- 
ises made in him; and the blessings of pardon, justification, 
adoption into God’s family, the grace of the Holy Spirit, and 
the hope of everlasting life, which are bestowed as the pur- 
chase of his death. 

Faith becomes also the “substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen ;”* it penetrates the invisible 
world, lays heaven and hell open to our view, contemplates 
the hosts of good and evil spirits, with which we are surround- 
ed, and looks forward to eternity and the day of judgment, 
as just at hand. These are merely some capital points; but 
faith receives every subordinate one also, and omits nothing 
that God.has thought fit to communicate. 

2. But not only so: this principle of faith gives to every 
part of revelation THe RELATIVE IMPORTANCE which it finds 
assigned to it. There is an analogy, a harmony, a proportion, 
in the divine truths. They compose a whole; they are united 
with each other; they spring one from another, as we have 
frequently observed ; they are revealed for certain purposes, 
with certain limitations, and in connection with certain pre- 
céding and following truths. Faith regards not only the doc- 
trine, but the manner in which it is communicated, the fre- 
quency of its occurrence, the use to which it is applied; the 
proportion in which its several parts stand to each other. 

The more we examine Scripture, the more we find that its 
instructions. are not all. of equal importance to us, though 
none are unimportant ; and we must determine, from Scrip- 
ture itself, what is important, and what less so. Some truths 
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are more obvious, more elementary than others. Some are 
primary, if you regard them as in God; but secondary and 
matters of inference, if you regard them as affecting man. 
Some are suited to one age of life, and one degree of prog- 
ress, and some to another. Therefore, all is to be reverenced, 
followed, obeyed, in proportion as it is more or less applica- 
ble to our own circumstances and duties. 

The moment we gather any principle from revelation, and 
find it recurring throughout the Scriptures—for example, the 
infinite evil of sin—we are to admit it as a principle in all our 
other studies of the divine book. 

The moment we find any fact declared to be of a com- 
manding nature, and to influence all the revelation—for in- 
stance, the incarnation of the Son of God—we are to give it 
its position in all our conceptions of truth. 

The moment we find any doctrine explicitly declared in the 
last and concluding part of the revelation, the apostolic epis- 
tles, to be the leading doctrine of the whole gospel—for exam- 
ple, the cross and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and the justifica- 
tion which is by faith in his obedience unto death—we are to 
give it the like prominence, and let all other truths be ranged 
around it, and illustrate it. 

The moment we find any state of mind and temper to be 
characteristic of the evangelical dispensation—charity, for in- 
stance—we are to give it that prominent station. 

Thus faith “rightly divides the word of truth ;”* places 
every thing in its place; not only follows revelation in the de- 
tail, but in the disposition and relative importance of its con- 
tents. 

3. But, more than this, faith stops, WITH MINUTE AND 
WATCHFUL CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, WHERE THE REVELATION 
stops. ‘Though it may think other truths follow from those 
revealed, yet it attributes not the same authority to those de- 
ductions, which it assigns to the revealed doctrines themselves. 
The Christian must draw inferences; he must bring out con- 
clusions from premises, where the premises are strong and 
clear ; but if the premises are in the Bible, and the inference 
not, he considers the one of divine, the other of human, au- 
thority. He treads with such awe on the unknown land, that 
he dares not venture beyond what God has explicitly revealed. 
He knows not what may be involved in a single step beyond 
the record. 
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Every thing is relative in the world and in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, corresponding with our faculties, and answering the di- 
vine purposes in the government of man. Certain impres- 
sions are made upon us, according to our faculties ; not with 
reference to the essences and qualities of things, but to what 
they are with respect to us, and the impression they make 
upon us. All objects strike our organs of sense, and speak 
to us in that language, which is the only one we can under- 
stand. God is pleased to address us in the same manner. _ If 
men were constructed differently, objects would make a dif 
ferent impression on us. Quicquid recipitur, recipitur modo 
recipientis. We have no right to demand information as to 
the essences of things which God conceals. God represents 
himself to us according to the relations in human life with 
which we are acquainted, as Judge, Rewarder, Guide, Father, 
Deliverer, Benefactor. The truths in Scripture, therefore, 
are to be minutely and exactly followed, as they are there re- 
vealed, without superaddition or subtraction. The divinity 
of Christ, the atonement of his death, the person and grace 
of the Holy Spirit, faith receives as truths contained in the 
Scriptures, though we cannot comprehend them. But what 
do we comprehend? ‘The being and attributes of God? 
Infinity? Faith, therefore, keeps closely to the limits of the 
‘divine manifestation. 

This point is of the last moment. Much concerning the 
fall of man, the decrees and purposes of God, the operations 
of grace, are of a nature to demand constant caution, lest 
human reasoning should attribute to its own inferences, the 
authority which belongs only to the divinely-inspired premises. 
The inferences may be right or wrong. They are not in the 
record ; and faith, therefore, imsists not on them as divine. 

The progress of true faith in the present day very much ap- 
pears in its following more simply the several parts of the di- 
vine word, without attempting to deduce inferences or frame 
systems from them. In religion, as in natural philosophy, 
men must be students and inquirers. Formerly they made 
hypotheses about the laws of nature; they thought they un- 
derstood the essences of things. At length they acknowledge 
they know nothing beyond the phenomena. 

Now, in Christianity, the declarations of the Bible are our 
phenomena, our first principles. As faith is more simple, it 
acknowledges it knows as little of God and his will and coun- 
sels, abstractedly, and hypothetically, and universally, as we 
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profess is the case with regard to his works. Faith confines 
herself to the record, and stops where that stops. 

Still, as in philosophy, axioms are framed, laws of philos- 
ophizing laid down, principles adopted, facts’: accumulated, 
generalized, and established as maxims of natural science ; so, 
in the Bible, faith has found her axioms, her laws, her princi- 
ples, her facts. 

But, as in natural philosophy, these are always referable to 
first principles, and every thing is tried and examined by them ; 
so is it in religion. The Bible is still our standard ; and every 
thing there found isa part of those first principles to which all 
subsequent advances must be referred. 

And as there are discoveries made in ee, 1 world, b 
cautious observation and simple obedience t Pe eeind ogee 4 
ment; so, in the Bible, faith, by the same means, makes ¢ con- 
tinual discoveries ; not, indeed, in the great features of truth 
—for these rest upon a few facts, expounded by a few main 
doctrines—but in the detail, the application, e effec ts, and 
use of truth. ‘e tJ * pies 

4. And this leads the Christian’ to” FOLLOW AS Sear 1 
POSSIBLE, THE LANGUAGE, as well as the sentimen of the 
Holy Scriptures. The disposition to acquiesce in God’s reve- 
Jation is so entire, and the fear of overstepping the A its of 
the record is so Wakefal, that the true Christian nj 
almost necessarily adopts the expressions, delights in 
phraseology, employs in preference the words, a, appeals 
perpetually to the authority of the sacred word. The Bibl 
is a book by itself. Its sanctity, its new and heavenly dood 
trines, the inspiration under which it was written, invest 2 % 
with a peculiarity which no human wisdom can imitate. 
has been uniformly found, that when th of the curate 
has declined, , the language of Scri Ss 
The Bible was seldom ci cited duri 
Reformation, the use of i its terms: 
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*‘ hide them in our heart,” to make them “ our counsellors,” 
to ‘‘ meditate therein day and night,” to ‘delight in them 
above gold and precious stones,” to account them ‘sweeter 
than honey, yea, than the honeycomb,” to ‘rejoice in them 
as one that findeth great spoil.” He that does this, insensi- 
bly adopts their manner of expression, their turn of thought, 
their way of stating things; his mind is cast into the mould 
of the Bible, and he labors to receive more and more its 
exact form and impress. ae 


Such, then, being the nature, reasonableness and extent 
of faith, a reflection or two may be offered, before we proceed 
to our conclusion, on the tranquillity of mind which it pro- 
duces ; and on the necessary influence it exerts on the whole 
life of a Christian. 

1. Observe THe TRANQUILLITY which this faith produces. 
There is an acquiescence of mind in divine truth, a cheerful 
resignation of the understanding and will to the testimony 
of God. Thus one great end of revelation is attained. 

The perturbation, the forebodings of conscience, the appre- 
hension of futurity, the dread of the almighty Arbiter of the 
universe, the uncertainty of human opinion, the tossings and 
tempests of conjecture and prejudice, are all terminated. 
Faith settles every thing. The truths of Scripture are as 
exactly adapted to this exercise of a contrite and humble 
mind, as the light of heaven is to the natural eye. The 
same divine Spirit, which indited the Scriptures, knew what 
was in man, and disposes his heart to receive what is re- 
vealed. The result is a tranquillity of soul, arising from a 
correspondence between the faculty and the object. Re- 
liance on the inspired Scriptures brings that calm joy, which 
the revelation of such important truths might be expected to 
produce. 

The discovery of truth, of whatever kind, is delightful to 
man.* Mathematical knowledge, physical, metaphysical, 
create repose in a certain way, from the pleasure of discov- 
ering what is new and useful in the worlds of science. But 
in divine truth there is that repose which springs from the 
impression of the greatness of the mercy vouchsafed in reve- 
lation, of the magnitude of the truths communicated both in 
themselves and to man, of the high, and elevated, and purify- 


* La logique est un besoin de l’esprit, comme la réligion est un besoin 
de l'ame. : i 
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* 
ing effects produced, of the bright and cheerful hopes 
awakened. The soul attains its rest. Faith completes the 
noblest instinct of man, that natural pulse which he has 
after truth and happiness. It meets his inmost wants, it 
agrees with his accountable nature, and with all his primary 
duties to Almighty God.* Faith rectifies, as it were, the 
illusions of vision; brings forward into near view those 
eternal things which, from their remoteness, are apt to be 
either wholly overlooked or appear but faintly in the utmost 
bounds of the horizon; and removes backward, at d reduces 
to their true comparative size, the objects of the present life, 


a 


which are apt to fill the human eye and assume a false mag- 
nitude from their vicinity + _And this is the source of a 
quillity. — ae + Lead 
Faith especially fixes the mind on one grand object, in 
which all the lines of revealed truth converge in 3 
centre, THE PERSON or JEsUS Curist ; a rd trite us — 
to the fountain of felicity. Theva onvi¢ ion of our own 
ignorance, and of the infinite wi Jom eee d h o God, ‘ 
promotes the same calmness of spirit. Iam inadark and ~ 
sinful world; I am surrounded with mysteries ; but my 
heavenly Father has revealed to me a sufficient guide ; things § 
are all, practically speaking, well; he assures me all shal 
be cleared up in a future world. I leave them with hi 
I follow by faith in the track of patriarchs and prophets, 
evangelists and apostles; my mind is tranquil, and resigns 
itself to God; I give over conjecturing, reasoning, disputing, 
in order to BELIEVE. ijn a pee a. 
2. Nor is it difficult to perc 
faa u? re CurisTI 
the light, and directs the 
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tions, and produces the becoming conduct. As it respects 
the testimony of God in revelation itself, it is the first link 
of union between truth and the heart of man ; as it respects 
the promises of forgiveness in a Saviour, it is the instrument 
of justification ;* as it regards the entire compass of truth 
and duty, of which Christianity consists, it is the principle 
of the whole life and behavior; as it looks forward into 
futurity, it is the parent of hope, and the spring of love, 
patience, enterprise. 


Let me, then, in conclusion, press on all before me the 
importance of examining themselves whether they have a 
lively faith; of imploring the grace of the Holy Spirit to 
impart to them this blessing, or increase it if they already 
possess it ; and of ever retaining that humility of mind which 
the highest degrees of it are best calculated to enforce. 


I. Examine yourse.ves, my young friends, whether your 
faith be living and influential, or not; a mistake here is very 
common and most destructive. That you assent to the truth 
of Christianity I doubt not.. That you are in some measure 
impressed with the force of the evidences which we have 
been considering, I am ready to admit. That you have 
some knowledge of the main doctrines and duties of revela- 
tion, and some persuasion of the importance of them, I allow. 
But, I ask, is your faith such as the Scriptures describe that 
of the first converts to have been? Does it consist of those 
elementary qualities, lead to those feelings, produce those 
fruits, issue in that tranquillity of heart, which it did in 
the apostolic times? Does it bring not only knowledge, 
but love; not only assent, but persuasion; not only pro- 
fession in words, but obedience in the life and conduct ? 

Alas! too many before me have, I fear, no true faith. 
They have never sought for it by fervent prayer. They 
have never appropriated to their own use the great truths of 


* The act of faith as justifying, and justifying alone, and yet as 
standing, in other views, in connection with the whole Christian life, 
has been thus illustrated... While the poor criminal, who fled to the 
altar for refuge, laid hold of the horns of it with his hands alone, his 
heart would: beat, his blood circulate, and his other limbs and senses 
perform their proper functions. Thus the penitent sinner by faith 
alone lays hold of Christ ; yet his soul is alive to God: and all the 
graces of the Christian life are at the same time exercised according 
to their proper nature and functions, Ree 1 
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revelation. They have never seen the glory, and reposed 
on the sacrifice, of the Son of God. They have never built 
on him as the sure foundation of hope. They have never 
looked to him, as the bitten Israelite to the brazen serpent, 

_for healing and life. ‘They have never fled to him as the 
manslayer fled to his city of refuge. They have never 
sought deliverance and salvation in him, as Noah entered 
the ark and escaped the threatened deluge. Truth lies 
torpid and inactive in their understanding. It never pene- 
trates the soul, never rouses to exertion, never arms with 
love, never constrains by the secret charm of gratitude for 
benefits received. 

‘No; you are yet dead and lifeless as to God. Your faith 
is a mere speculative act of the understanding. You never 
read, with devout prayer for the illumination of the Ho y 
Spirit, the records of revelation ; it is neither _ your com Dn 
panion nor your delight. Any book is more interesting ; 
any tidings produce more impression. ‘And is this the man- 
ner in which you receive a communication from your Creator, 
your Benefactor, your Sovereign, your future Judge? 1 Is this 
the return you ‘offer for the condescension and graceofa «© 
divine revelation? Is this the use you make of the stu- * 
pendous discoveries of eternity, and the infinite blessings of ‘ 
redemption? Is this the way you prepare for an everlasting 
state? What! you hear of God, and never believe in him ; } 4 
you hear of a Saviour, and never receive him ; you hear 
of the fallen and guilty ‘condition of man, and never tremble 
on account of it; you hear of heaven and hell, and never 4 
prepare to attain ‘the one and escape the other. 20 

“ Awake,” then,’ bp leebeet and arise from the_ 
dead.”* Remer ere notional faith is a mockery of » x 
God, a frustrating Hl th ls. ae an ‘pans 
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love to God, can be obtained in no other way. And our 

heavenly Father has promised his Holy Spirit to them that 

ask him. It is the capital blessing of revelation, next to the 

gift of a Saviour ; or rather, it is the blessing through which 

the gift of a Saviour and every other gift becomes truly 

beneficial to us. The influences of grace, like dew in the 

natural world, soften, penetrate and fertilize. The hardest 

heart yields to this sacred power. The will is changed ; the 

importance of truth is perceived ; the mind is directed with 

a strong plication to the consideration of the doctrines 

it had before passed over; the emotions of fear, alarm, re- 

morse, penitence, are awakened; the soul becomes contrite. 

ch a heart, as in a genial and fruitful soil, faith quickly 

ws up. The man who had been exercising the natural 

capacity of believing on human testimony all his life, and 

had ways been roused, directed, animated, consoled, alarm- 

ed by it, according to the matter of that testimony ; whilst 

he had never exerted that capacity upon divine revelation, 

nor once yielded his heart and conscience to its discoveries ; 

this man begins to come to himself, to act as a reasonable 

being, to repose on the word of the eternal God that faith 

ich he had been previously refusing to do. 

All is now hopeful ; life appears ; he now earnestly prays 

r the grace and assistance of which he feels deeply the 

d; he seizes his Bible; he reads it with new eyes; it 

ems to speak to him individually; he receives, with the 

‘simplicity and affection of a child, all that his heavenly 

- ather declares ; he applies truth to its proper purposes. 

~The first is to lay him Tome en ition for sin; the next is 

* i ross of his Saviour ; the 

:e, by the forgiveness 

atitude, obedience, 
n of sin, follow. 
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future blessings—and “looks not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen.’’* 

You must, therefore, continually depend on the succors 
of grace to strengthen i in you the HABIT or FAITH, and pre- 
serve it in life and vigor; to give you the impression of its 
REASONABLENESS, after having once admitted the truth of 
Christianity ; and to lead you to exercise it to all the ExTENT 
which the nature of the case demands, and apply it to every 
part of Scripture. 

Thus will you grow in faith more and more ; interposing 
doubts and objections will less annoy you ; the temptations 
of Satan will less prevail; nay, the sHIELD OF FAITH WILL 
QUENCH THE FIERY DARTS OF THE DEVIL.t ret 
Pe 

III. And, in this progress, you will elias ever tO RETAIN” 
THAT HUMILITY OF MIND, which the highest degrees of faith — 
are the best calculated to produce. For this most peculiarly 
becomes us in a state of discipline and comparative dark- 
ness, like that in which we now are. The divisions of the 
church have much arisen from a want of the due union 
of humility with faith. And yet the very nature of this 
grace should, and will, in proportion as it is genuine, pro- 
duce lowliness of mind. 

Humility is the very handmaid of true faith ; the only soil 
where it will flourish. While pride, and presumption, and 
unholy curiosity engage the heart, doubts prevail, objections 


retain their force, faith cannot enter. And if these evils | 


ever regain their influence after they have been dethroned, 
faith languishes,* doubts thicken, objections recur; the 
strength of the soul is gone ; eternal realities fade from the 
view ; temporal interests, assume a false magnitude ; Satan, 
the great adversary, gains an advantage over us; and sensual 
passions are at hand, as instruments: of his snares. 

Let us, then, walk in humility ¢ of heart. This is the 
lesson of the entire eretiae of the gospel; and more 
especially of the subj Vp ta tO aiie oe have been now at 
tending. xe pias ago 

We should pooner indee 1, for ‘the sure testimony 
of God, and for the least n neasure of true faith in it. This 
blessing is incale x Com jared with the darkness of 


nature, tevelation is a blazing Jight; the pacer is the Sun 


* 2 Cor.iv.18.- aie 2. Eph. vi. 16. . 
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of Righteousness ; the gospel a day of illumination and joy. 
But still, as respects our own imperfect apprehension of these 
blessings, our dangers from our spiritual adversaries, and 
the brighter discoveries of eternity, we are in an obscure 
and confused state. ‘“ We walk by faith, not by sight,”* 
» “We see through a glass darkly,”+—in an enigma—we 

speak only as children ; we know partially. We are making 

our way | h the night of this world; faith is only as a 

lam Nos g in a sepulchre, sufficient to guide our 
_ but never intended to administer to our self- 
tal pride. It has its best effect when it leads 
us to repose on the “sure word of prophecy, and thereunto 
heed, as unto a light shining in a dark place, till the 
dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts.”’¢ 


-) *2Cor.¥.7. t 1 Cor. xiii. 12. $2 Pet.i19. — 
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LECTURE XXIV. 


- : . THE SOUND INTERPRETATION OF THE RECORDS OF 
" REVELATION. , 
2 TIM. II. 15. 
Rightly dividing the word of truth. ay 


t 


Havine considered the faith with which the divine records. 
of Christianity are to be received, it is necessary, in the next 
place, to offer some remarks on the just method of interpret- 
ing the meaning of those records which such a faith implies. 

For, in an age of literary innovation and intellectual daring, 
men may admit, generally, the Christian religion, and even 
pass over, without remark, the description of a true faith ; 
and yet may evade the whole design of Christianity, by a false 
system of interpretation. For, as in the dark ages, an exces- 
sive superstition bowed to the mere authority of the church; 
so, in the present day, a bold and hazardous licentiousness 3 
may throw all the peculiar doctrines of the Bible into doubt 
and uncertainty. We have now the corruptions of eighteen 
hundred years flowing together. We have a secret infidelity, « 
under the name of Christianity. It is important, therefore, — 
to consider what clue we may find in the principles laid down 
in our former Lectures, to guide us on our way. > 

Now, the observations already ones on the nature, rea-_ 
sonableness and extent of , imply all, and more than all, 7 
that we can require. I : ig 











Indeed, we might throw ourselves back 
upon the Lectures on Inspira ion,* where we found that every ~ 
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Let us, therefore, consider the right method of interpreting 
Scripture, as spRINGING DIRECTLY FROM A TRUE FAITIC; as 
AIDED BY COMMON SENSE AND THE ORDINARY LAWS OF HUMAN 
LANGUAGE ; and AS SUGGESTED AND AMPLIFIED BY THE PAR- 
TICULAR CHARACTER OF AN INSPIRED BOOK. 


I. Let us consider how a right method of interpreting 
Scripture SPRINGS DIRECTLY FROM A TRUE FAITH. 

1. For such a faith implies an HONEST APPLICATION OF OUR 
NATURAL UNDERSTANDING to the sacred Scriptures as a reve- 
lation from Almighty God. The key to all sound interpreta- 
tion is a due reverence for the divine writings, in opposition 
to levity, to human fancies, to a scornful spirit, to attempts to 
force a meaning on the holy word. The very essence of faith 
is submission to the testimony of God. Reason closes her 

reign, as to the matter before her, when she opens the book 
of God; and faith ascends the throne—leaving to reason her 
proper province, the subordinate ministration of arranging 
and expounding the new and majestic truths thus brought 
before her. 

Faith in Christianity is nothing more nor less than faith in 
the things of which Christianity consists—faith in the matter 
of revelation—that is, in the real and honest meaning of the 

words and sentences, conveying these matters to reasonable 
and accountable beings. This speaks for itself. Is faith 
merely a pretence, which allows, generally, a submission to 
divine revelation, and then rejects, by piece-meal, the par- 
ticulars of which that revelation consists? Is that faith? Or, 
\_ is it faith to pretend plausibly to receive the Bible as the un- 
erring word of God, and then to bring our own opinions, our 
own notions, our own prejudices, and impose them on that 
word? Is it faith to profess an unreserved obedience to the 
. statute law of heaven, promulgated by the great Sovereign of 
the universe—and then to cavil, to elude the plain sense, to 
alter all the provisions of that statute law? What! is natural 
religion to be the limit of our faith in revealed, and all beyond 
to be explained away or exscinded? No, A true belief in- 
volves, in its very first,exercise, an honest a 
natural understanding’to the matters of the divine record, as 
resting on the testimony of Almighty God. £'\ 
2. Faith includes, in the next place, a THOROUGH WILLING- 
NESS TO SUBMIT OUR UNDERSTANDING AND HEART TO ALL 
THE TRUTHS wnicu Gop Is PLEASED To REVEAL. In fact, 
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without an unprejudiced and docile temper of ape, book 
on morals or religion can teach; much less can the Bible. 
False interpretations spring from man’s perverse resistance to 
the matter which a simple and obvious rendering would bring 
out. Now, this is intolerable. The least true and lively faith 
will produce something of that humility before the infinite 
Creator, that sense of ignorance, that conviction of the im- 
measurable distance between God and man, which bow the 
whole soul before the discoveries of revelation. A natural 
interpretation of the Bible follows, of course. The student 
comes to it to be taught; he sits as a scholar to receive in- 
struction ; he presents his understanding and heart as a plain, 
unwritten tablet for the divine Author of revelation to inscribe 
therein whatsoever he pleases. This is the very essence of 
faith. 

In fact, the whole of our present subject is merely the 
working out of the particular habit of mind of which faith 
consists, and to which it leads.  ‘* The Bible,”’ says Thomas 
a Kempis, ‘ must be read in the same spirit in which it was 
written.” This temper will not, indeed, enlarge the powers | 
of the understanding or discernment beyond the reach of man. 
Mysteries will be mysteries still ; but it will give a sincere and 
unreserved desire to know God’s will, to receive from Scrip- 
ture, and not to bring to it, the truths of religion; and to 
interpret the divine word according to its own principles and 
discoveries, and the analogy of its doctrines; and not accord- 
ing to preconceived opinions, natural religion, the reasonings 
of men, the notions of the world, the prejudices of a sect, the 
prescriptions of a church, or the standard of theology which 
may happen to prevail in any particular place or time. 

3. Again, faith PUTS US IN POSSESSION OF MANY OF THE 
BLESSINGS of which the Scriptures treat, and gives us a just: 
apprehension of the great subject of divine revelation. Even 
a work of human literature and science can only be under- 
stood by those who know something of the general matter 
treated of. He who loves the science, and enters into it, will 
be the best interpreter ; will take the greatest pains; will have 
the largest share of -self-distrust, when difficulties arise; will 
take things in their order, and apply them for the opening of 
his way to further advances. Whereas, a man who knows 
little of the matter treated of, or who has no delight in it, or 
is possessed with an hypothesis contrary to its first principles, 
will make out very little to purpose. 


q 
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Thus in the Bible, interpretation to one who is in possession 
of the blessings treated of, is in many cases rather intuition 
than reasoning. Ninety-nine things out of a hundred, which 
puzzle the merely learned eologian, are to him obvious and 
clear. In reading, for instance, the epistles of St. Paul, if he 
has obtained the chief blessings there delineated, and is in the 
practice of the duties enjoined; if he has felt the discoveries _ 
made of man’s fallen and sinful state; if, by the particular 
application of the principle of faith, he has reposed a humble 
trust in the propitiation of the Son of God, and has received 
the blessing of a free justification ; if he has been led to love 
God by the influences of the Holy Spirit, and is delighting to 
walk in his commandments—if he has all these things, of 
course he has a key to the interpretation of most of the lan- 
guage relating to them. 

But if, in studying these epistles, a man sets out with a high 
opinion of his own understanding and his own merits; if he 
has no perception of his fallen and guilty state; if he has no 
viewet his need of a Saviour, no reliance upon his sacrifice, 
no love to him, no desire to obey him ;—what can he make 
out of the language of St. Paul? What will he do as an inter- 
preter? He will, he must perplex himself and others ; he will 
use terms without meaning; he will bring down the divine 
doctrine to his standard ; he will put things out of their place ; 
he will be inconsistent and obscure, and perhaps contradic- 
tory, in his expositions ; he will be a far worse interpreter than 
the simplest Christian that has true faith to perceive the scope 
and tendency of the matters treated of. The simple Christian 
may sometimes be formally wrong, he may mistake a particu- 
lar argument, he may push a point beyond its bearing ; but 
he will be substantially right. No man thoroughly understands 

a practical subject, except he has experienced it so far, as to 
be able to compare what he reads or hears with what he finds 
in himself or knows to be found in others. The possession of 
the things treated of is the best clue. Other men make truth, 
this man obeys it. é 

4. Then faith leads us to SEEK THE AssisTANCE or Gop’s 

BLESSED Spirir in rightly understanding the Scriptures. It is 

by this aid we attain that actual experience of many of its 

blessings which we have just been adverting to. The Chris- 

tian finds the Bible to be a revelation, with an accompanying 

promise of the Holy Ghost, to dissipate that mental darkness 

which the same revelation declares to be the effect of the fall. 
23 * 
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He implores, therefore, the grace of God, the illuminating 
power, the aid which removes prejudices, which shows the 
force and harmony of doctrine, which opens the meaning, and 
demonstrates the necessity, and points out the adaptation, and 
gives the beauty of truth. Thus he calls:to mind the Saviour’s 
Jast act when he discoursed with his disciples, over whose 
minds the notions of a temporal Messiah had thrown a cloud, 
--and whose very love to their master, being ill-directed, inter- 
fered with their just conceptions of his kingdom; he remem- 
bers that our Lord ‘opened their understanding that they 
might understand the Scriptures;” he remembers that the 
apostle prayed for the Ephesians, that they might have ‘“ the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Christ, 
the eyes of their understanding being enlightened.”* And 
thus he unites prayer for these blessings with every effort of 
his judgment in the interpretation of the Scriptures ; he leans 
‘not to human wisdom, but seeks of God divine teaching and 
grace. fs ie 
5. Faith also guards us against THE DANGER OF HAZARDOUS 
INTERPRETATIONS, OR A FALSE USE OF DIFFICULT PASSAGES. 
The will of man is deeply concerned in all departures from 
the truth.t No fundamental principle rests upon one or two 
difficult texts. If there be that singleness of heart which is 
involved in a lively faith, no danger will arise from the mis- 
understanding of such passages—and they are but few. The 
peril arises, not from the existence of such passages in Scrip- 
ture, but from the “ wresting them, when we are unstable 
and unlearned, to our own destruction.”{ Whereas, if faith 
meets these texts, she either wholly leaves them, or else uses 
them to the purposes for which the entire revelation of Christ 
was communicated. ‘The perverse disputings” which the 
apostle guards us against, are ‘of men of corrupt minds.”§ 
Men of humble minds, endued with true faith, fall not into 
perverse disputings; if controversies arise, they will not be 
perverse, they will not be of men who corrupt the word of God, 
» they will not be of men who handle the word of God deceitfully. 
Thus faith shapes her course safely amidst the shoals and 
quicksands, where human presumption would make shipwreck. 
6. Finally, the same principle of submission to God’s testi- 
mony will pisPosE US TO RESORT TO ALL NECESSARY HELPS, 


* Luke xxiv. 45. Eph. i. 17, 18. 


t Bishop Van Mildert, to whom this Lecture is much indebted. 
¢ 2 Peter iii. 16. § 1 Tim, vi. 5 
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according to the nature of the different cases which arise. 
A possession of the main blessings of Christianity and reliance 
on the assistance of the - ‘Spirit, will guard the Christian 
against material error; but will not exempt him from the 
necessity of various subordinate helps for attaining a more 
adequate * knowledge of truth in all its bearings and propor- 
tions. Divine revelation is, indeed, perfectly distinct from 


human science, as emanating from the fountain of wisdom ; 
yet it has this in common with ordinary science, that it flows" 


through the channel of human instruction. We must receive 
it “not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word of 
God ;’* but we must, nevertheless, examine it as it is deliv- 
ered, clothed in the language of men, and subject to the 
general rules of composition. This is the province of human 
learning ; the matter being still unreservedly submitted to, as 
coming from God himself, and infinitely superioee the mere 
petty arts of human criticism. Superstition blinds the eyes 
of men, forbids them to study the Scriptures, and enjoins an 
implicit obedience to the traditions of the church. Enthu- 
siasm rejects all human aid, and professes to rely exclusively 
on the illuminating Spirit. A well-informed faith avoids each 
extreme. It relies simply on the divine aid for the matter of 
truth; but for the form she consults all those helps which a 
good providence places within her reach ; the labors of com- 
mentators; the writings of the fathers; the confessions of 
particular churches; the general consent of the universal 
church in all ages and places; the aids of travellers, historians 
and naturalists ; all the lights cast on the study of the original 
languages, and the kindred dialects; the continual elucida- 
tions of living students ; together with the deductions of reason 
as to the relative bearing of the things laid before us. Only 
“these aids will be consulted not as primary, but subordinate ; 
ot as masters and lords over faith, but servants and ministers 
Sher: not as permitted to meddle with the matters revealed, 


= 
‘but in order to arrive at the fact, what really are the nfatters 
revealed, s 


In these various respects, then, a just exposition of the 
meaning of Scripture springs directly from faith, because the 
true and living faith which receives divine revelation, receives 
the particulars of which that revelation consists. 

But whilst a right interpretation has this source, it will be 
materially aided by, 


~* 1 Thess. ii. 13. 
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II. Common SENSE AND THE ORDINARY LAWS OF HUMAN 
LANGUAGE. F 

Faith, having laid the foundation of a just understanding 
of Scripture, hands us over to the general dictates of con- 


. science, and the rules by which language is ordinarily inter- 
preted. To teach by human language, is to teach by ideas 
which already form a part of the stock of human knowledge. 
If terms are used in a new sense, they will be found to be 


explained by the sacred writers. If divine grace is necessary 
to the reception of spiritual things, this also will, as we have 
frequently observed, be fairly avowed in the revelation itself. 
But the language will, after all, be human, and be subject to 
the usual laws by which ideas are conceived and expressed. 
There is, indeed, a poverty in all language; and translations, 
and distance of time and place, may throw an ambiguity over 
certain passages of ancient authors; yet, in point of fact, 
there is only one true sense to be attached to any word, in any 
writer, ancient or modern; which sense is indicated by the 
connection and series of the discourse, by its subject-matter, 
by the design of the speaker or writer, or by some other 
adjuncts. 

In common life, no prudent and conscientious man intends 
that a diversity of meanings should be assigned to what he 
writes or says. And if books are handed down to us, as of 
authority and credit, it is because they were composed with 
integrity of purpose. Now, if this be the practice in all fair 
and upright intercourse between man and man, much more is 
it so in the Book of God. The perspicuity of Scripture, the 
plainness and simplicity of the style, the artless form of the 
narrative parts, its brief and diversified hymns and psalms, 
the gospels and epistles penned by the evangelists and apos- 
tles, for popular instruction ; the manner in which truth is gen= 
erally conveyed, surrounded with practical uses, and as occa=_ 
sions served to develop it—all this assures us that the ordinary . 
common-sense laws of human language are our safe guide in ~ 
the interpretation of the sacred records. ‘The design of God 


- in his revelation would be lost to his creatures, if an endless 


multiplicity of senses were once admitted. 
Some chief rules, however, may be laid down, which are 
nothing but the application of these principles ; but which still 


may be of use in a day like the present, when novelties of all 


kinds are afloat, and the very grounds of an honest interpre- 
tation are disputed. _ 


+ 
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1. THe sIMPLEST SENSE IS GENERALLY THE TRUE ONE. 
The Bible is the most popular book in the world. ‘* Where 
the simple and obvious sense will stand,” says the judicious 
Hooker, “‘he that departs from it goes furthest from the real 
mind of the Spirit.” The methods of obtaining this sense are 
not arbitrary, any more than in any other book ; but fixed by 7 
laws drawn, by experience and observation, from the nature of 
language. All important truth lies on the surface of the 
Scriptures, recurs again and again, is stated in a variety of 
forms, and presented in many different lights. No man can 
mistake it, so far as the comprehension of it depends on the 
terms employed. It is not interpretation, but faith, which is 
wanting. It is the passions of men, not the difficulties of 
Scripture, which corrupt our decisions. The vast bulk of 
mankind are quite as capable of understanding all its main 
statements as the learned few, though these can combine truth 
better into a system, and defend it more successfully against 
the arts of sophists. | This one rule embraces nine hundred 
and ninety-nine parts out of a thousand of the doctrinal and 
preceptive parts of the Bible. 

2. If the sense of certain passages be not obvious, then con- 
sult more at length THE OCCASION OF THE BOOK BEING WRIT- 
TEN, the time when it was published, the persons to whom it 
was addressed, the context by which it is surrounded. This 
is what an honest man does as to any human writing. Gen- 
erally the sense is simple, and he follows it. If difficulties 
occur, he pauses, he reads the passage again, he looks to the 
preceding and following sentences, he considers the occasion, 
the persons, the time, the general subject of the writing. Thus 
he soon obtains the true meaning, or a meaning not very remote 
fromthe trueone. For no material false sense can be put upon 
‘a particular expression, but some other expressions in the sen- 

* tence, some other parts of the narrative or argument will detect it. 
~_ The false meaning may suit some few of the surrounding terms, 
but not all; and like a key to a lock, unless it be the true one, it 
will only be the more difficult to pass, as force and violence are 
applied. Matters of history, names, chronological dates, geo- 
graphical niceties, genealogies, lie generally the most open to 
uncertainty ; and it is of little comparative moment to determine 
these things over accurately, so far as the practical influence of — 
Christianity is concerned. Other passages are* illustrated by gs 
the usages of the time, by the observations of travellers in the 
east, by the established force of proverbial language, by the 
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comparison of parallel phrases. Here a cautious criticism has 
her natural province, and no limit can be assigned to the 
just improvements and discoveries which every age brings. 
‘All this is the dictate of common sense. Another rule 
follows. 

3. Ler BRIEF PASSAGES BE EXPLAINED BY THOSE THAT 
ARE MORE FULL ON THE SAME OR KINDRED suBsEcTS. ‘The 
collation of parallel texts is the master-key to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It makes the Bible its own interpreter. It sur- 
rounds the short summaries of truth with a divine exposi- 
tion. It gives the pregnant word its real, because inspired, 
meaning. I read of the Almighty being a Rock, a Refuge, 
a Hiding-place; I read of Christ being the Shepherd of 
his people ; I read of the preaching of the cross ; I read of the 
Comforter of the church. I want to know the import of these 
or the like brief phrases. I turn to what the same sacred 
writers have themselves said more at length on the same 
topics. This is my clue. I throw into the single term all the 
ideas conveyed in the enlarged instruction. ‘Thus the myste- 
ries of the being and perfections of the eternal God, of the in- 
carnation, of the sacrifice of the cross, the fall of man, the 
operations of grace are all expounded for me by the presiding 
Spirit. ‘The prophecies of the Old Testament, again, are thus 
made to illustrate the transactions of the New; and the history 
of the New to reflect light upon the Old. The phraseology 
of the Mosaic economy is thus traced out in the language of 
the evangelical, and is interpreted according to that more 
spiritual dispensation. The historical parts of Scripture are 
also blended in one body with the preceptive ; and the prophets’ 
allusions to passing events are illustrated by the reigns of the 
kings under whom they flourished. 

There is nothing which is necessary for man to know, but, 
if it is expressed concisely and briefly in one part of Scripture, 
is given more fully and explicitly in another. It is the same ~ 
inspiring Spirit that speaks every where, and it is our duty to. 
follow his infallible guidance. 

«TJ will not scruple to assert,” says bishop Horsley, “that 
the most illiterate Christian, if he can but read his English 
Bible, and will take the pains to read it in this manner,”’ (com- 
paring the parallel passages according to the references,) ‘ will 


- fiot only obtain all that practical knowledge which is neces- 


sary to salvation, but, by God’s blessing, will become learned 
in every thing relating to religion, in such a degree, that he 
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will not be liable to be moved, either by the refined arguments 
or by the false assertions of those who endeavor to graft their 
own opinions upon the oracles of God. Let him study the 
Bible in the manner which I recommend, and let him 
never cease to pray for the illumination of that Spirit by which 
these books were dictated, and the whole compass of abstruse 
philosophy and recondite history shall furnish no arguments 
with which the perverse will of man shall be able to shake this 
learned Christian’s faith.” 

4. Let FIGURATIVE AND POETICAL PARTS BE INTERPRETED 
BY THE FIXED AND ORDINARY LAWS WHICH ARE CONSTANT- 
LY APPLIED TO SUCH LANGUAGE IN COMMON LIFE. Every 
one knows the difference between an act of parliament and 
a poem; and every honest mind applies the rules of language 
as they are respectively suitable toeach. In grave and strait- 
forward history, in the lives of patriarchs and saints, in the 
narratives of our Saviour’s actions, in the delivery of solemn 


doctrine and precept in the epistles, the obvious sense of words 


is the true one. In the lofty poems of Moses, of Isaiah, of 
David; in the allegories and parables of our Lord; in the 
Proverbs of Solomon ; in the poetical imagery of the Canticles 
and the Book of Job; in other parts of Scripture, where the 
style is figurative, highly sublime, richly adorned with meta- 
phors, abounding with sudden transitions; filled with those kinds 
of expression which an impassioned feeling or the prophetical 
impulse dictates—the interpretation is subject to different rules, 
but rules as strict as in the plainest and most unadorned 
prose. Every man feels this, and insensibly obeys the leading 
of common sense in interpreting the language of the Scrip- 
tures. The danger arises when weak or ill-informed persons 
take occasion to impose wild and fanciful senses, merely be- 
cause certain terms, independently considered, might admit 
of them, though, in their connection, they reject the violence. 
And still greater evil springs from the application of typical 
or poetical rules of interpretation to the preceptive parts of 
Scripture, and thus explaining away all the force of the most 
solemn truths under the pretence of eastern imagery or Mosaical 
types. Common sense distinguishes. Common sense, as the 
handmaid to faith, passes on securely. It is the perverse and wil- 
ful, or the weak and inconsiderate, who are led astray. Noman 
can wander far, that desires to seek truth, and uses the proper 
means for attaining it. The parables have commonly.a key 
given by our Lord. The loftiest flights of the prophets have 
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some main import. The most profound observations on 
human life, in the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, have a clear and 
declared practical purpose. The devotional poems are the 
genuine language.of the soul under deep emotions; _ and are 
instantly understood when similar emotions are felt. The 
few difficulties that remain are not generally so circumstanced 
as to embarrass the humble student. The unfulfilled prophe- 
cies, indeed, where the highest poetical and figurative language 
is connected with the obscurity which the wisdom of God has 
spread over this part of his word, to be only explained by event, 
call for more than usual caution in what we venture to inter- 
pret; but involve no practical difficulty, if faith and humility 
be duly regarded. ; . 

5. It is a good rule, further, to sUSPEND OUR JUDGMENT 
WHERE A PASSAGE IS, AFTER ALL, NOT OBVIOUS, AND TO 
WAIT FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, rather than to commit 
ourselves rashly and prematurely to a decision which may turn 
out to be unsound. Work with the plain texts, imbibe the 
simple and main instructions, fully enter into the large and 
ample materials, where nothing is wanting but time, prayer, 
meditation, love. Suspend your judgment on the difficult 
passages. They are left as trials of your humility. The 
difficulties are attached, perhaps, fully as much to the matter 
as the expressions. Do not stop all future improvement by 
wedding yourself to an hypothesis, and then coaxing texts as 
it were to speak your meaning. The Bible is a depth which 
we shall never fathom in all its parts. Like the book of na- 
ture, it is clear in its most important features, and speaks the 
divine power and goodness ; but, like that book, it 1s myste- 
rious as to the essences of things and their mode of existence, 
and involves a thousand mysteries beyond our short-sighted 
view.. But like that book, again, it lies open to the cautious 
labors of future inquirers. Some lights have been thrown 
upon it by every diligent and humble student. Every age 
leaves the difficulties lessened. | We transmit to others those 
which we cannot surmount, as the preceding ages left us 
many which we have been enabled to elucidate. The same 
impress of majesty and yet simplicity, of clearness and yet 
mysteriousness, of main and great features, prominent and in- 
telligible, and deep obscurities in the detail, appear in the book 
of nature and the book of Christianity. ro 

6. I observe, therefore, lastly, that rHE GREAT SCORE AND 
ANALOGY OF TRUTH will either solve all material difficulties, 
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a...“ 7 . . R 
em, in a practical view, so useful, as to produce 


thaps k etter effects than if they were all explicitly solved. 






he main scope of the Bible is not civil history, poetry, phi- 
losophy, human science, critical niceties, beauties of style, ar- 
tificial systems of theology; but the salvation of the soul of 
man, by faith in Christ Jesus.* Every part of the revelation 


Saviour, and to promote holiness. A distinct conception of this 
main scope will assist in forming a judgment as to the drift 
of passages where minor difficulties occur. 

And there are many compendious and brilliant summaries 
of doctrine, which shine like the polar star, to direct and — 
guide our course. In human compositions the spirit of a book 
is allowed to be every thing. ‘I KNow,” says the reader, 
“the author’s mind; I see his scope; I perceive his main 
points. There are some things which I cannot so well under- 
stand; but I sink them in the mass of those which I do.” 
Now, if this is true as to human writings, how much more is 
it applicable to a book which is divinely-inspired for one sim- 
ple purpose, to guide me from earth to heaven, to reveal my 
fall and recovery, to teach me my duty and my happiness, to 
discover to me myself and my Saviour ! 

But this leads us to consider how all the preceding remarks 
should be amplified by— 


III. THe RULES WHICH THE PARTICULAR CHARACTER OF 
THE INSPIRATION BELONGING TO THE BrBiE suGGEsTs. 
For there are various ways in which corrupt nature is likely 
to fail in the application of the general rules directly springing 
from faith, as well as from the particular details of the ‘sug- 
gested by common sense and the ordinary laws of language. 
These dangers may probably lie on the side of drawing down 
the whole import of revelation to a human level ; forgetting the 
weight which the last and finishing portion of revelation may 
‘claim ; explaining away capital doctrines and duties among 
the temporary and local topics of different dispensations ; 
weakening the grand distinction between what is real and 
vital, and what is only nominal in Christianity ; omitting to 
take in the place, and tise, and proportion, and effects of each 


* « The scope or purpose of the Spirit of God is not to express mat- 
ters of nature in the Scriptures, otherwise than in passage, and for ap- ” 
plication to man’s capacity, and to matters moral and divine. Anditis 

~ atrue rule, ‘ Auctoris aliud agentis parva auctoritas.’ ””—Lord Bacon. 
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truth, with the truth itself; forcing the ‘simple meaning of 
Scripture either to express or exclude mysteries according to 
our own turn of mind; and attempting too much to reduce 
. * 
into system what perhaps God has never intended we-should 
be able to effect. . ¥ 

Now to guard against these evils, which spring from our 
fallen nature, let us ever keep in mind the peculiar character 
of inspiration which the Bible possesses. And, therefore, let 
the matter of revelation suggest, in these respects, our rules 
of interpretation. fend 

1. Let us RISE TO THE SUBLIMITY OF THE SCRIPTURAL 
MysTERIEs, and not bring down these mysteries to our petty 
conceptions. The things of Scripture are new, grand, stu- 
pendous, inconceivable. When we first discover them in the 
Holy Scriptures by a true faith, we are Jost in the contempla- 
tion of the greatness of the ever-blessed God, in the majesty 
of his works, in the orders of his providence, in the incarnation 
of his only begotten Son, in the sacrifice of redemption, in the 
operations of the Holy Spirit. But when we afterwards be- 
come involved in the human rules of interpretation, we are in 
danger of sinking in our estimate of truth. “ We are to use 
reason in religion every where,” says my Lord Bacon, “ only 
the mind must be enlarged to the greatness of the mystery, 
and not the mystery contracted to the narrowness of the mind.” 
The words of Scripture are plain, the language generally per- 
spicuous; we think we seize the interpretation because no 
difficulties oceur. But we must continually rise to the eleva- 
tion, the va tness, the glory of the divine theme. We must 

“not in : sib : lower the revelation, but aim at enlightening 
and expand ing our minds to the amplitude of the discoveries. 
We must conceive of them according to their transcendent 
grandeur, and long for the future world to unfold them to us 
more adequately. This is to act, indeed, as faith demands. 
This is to act as we worms of the earth are called to do, in 
studying a revelation from the eternal and infinite God. 

2. We must give to the LAST AND FINISHING PORTION OF 
REVELATION THAT WEIGHT WHICH IT MAY JUSTLY CLAIM. 
For, as it has pleased God to make the discoveries of his grace 
gradual, from the first dawn of promise to the full effulgence 
of the gospel day, we must follow the augmenting light, and 
expound all the preceding instructions in the tone and glory 





hae of the consummating development. ‘This is more important, | 


as our Lord expressly promised the Holy Spirit to guide the ee 
oo a 
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apostles into the fulness of that truth which they were not 

able to bear, and which he did not discover, during his abode 

upon earth. Not that ye are to undervalue the preceding 

portions.of the sacred rds, or to omit giving a proportion- 

ate importance to all its instructions; but we are to bestow 

the largest share of attention on the evangelicaleconomy, and — 

more especially on the apostolical epistles, because they con- 

tain the last and most explicit declarations of the divine will. ? 

To confine our regards to the Psalms, the sermon on the 

mount, the Gospels, is not faith, but self-will. To stop at the 

standard of the Mosaic or prophetical discoveries, is to depre- 

ciate the apostolical. To linger about the foot of the moun- ar 

tain of inspiration, instead of ascending to its summit and 

taking the commanding views and the widened prospects ‘ 

which there stretch around, is neither honorable to God nor 

advantageous to the interest of truth. It is to lose arn. It 

is to sink down to natural reason and a darker dispensation 

and preparatory truth when God calls us to the accomplishing 

and perfect revelation of his will. Our rules, therefore, of 

interpretation will be misapplied, or rather will be insufficient, 

if we bring down the gospel dispensation to the previous im- 

perfect and introductory ones, instead of elevating all the pre- 

ceding portions of the Bible by that which closes and illus- 

trates the whole. And human nature so strongly tends to de- 

terioration, to low views of truth, to self-reliance, that the 

stronger guard is necessary in our study of the 

watch the divine tract, and rise with the risin; 

ration. es aoe 

3. It follows that we must not ALLOW Y 

LOCAL AND EXTRAORDINARY, TO HIDE TH 

IS PERMANENT AND BINDING. For the Bible 

for one age merely, or one country, or one por 

church; but for all times, all places, all circumstances. 

Bible is not merely the inheritance of Europe in the eighteenth 

century, but was the guide of Asia and Africa in many pre- 

ceding ages; and is to be the teacher of the whole world in 
“some future time. The Bible contains the patriarchal and 

Mosaical covenants, which have passed away ; as well as the 

evangelical, which remains. The Bible gives the temporary 

events of the first establishment of the gospel, and the extraor- _ 


dinary powers exercised by Moses and the prophets, and by 
_Christ and his apostles; as well as the permanent and a 
ye : 
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nary doctrmes and promises which are to illuminate and 
sustain the church in all times. 

There is, therefore, an obvious paar to be made be- 
tween temporary, local and extraof@inary matters, and those 
which are of undeviating and paramount obligation. Human 
nature loves ceremonies, pomp, external appearance. Human 
nature soon forgets the infinite grace and power of the Chris- 
tian redemption, and loses herself amidst the figures and 
adumbrations of the law, the enactments of the Jewish polity, 
the directions and rules laid down for the early churches. 
Human nature is especially in danger of merging the sanctify- 
ing and permanent influence of the Holy Ghost in the tem- 
porary and extraordinary power of miraculous operations. The 
interpreter of Scripture must modify and elevate his views by 
this important consideration. Much, no doubt, is local and 
peculiar in the Bible, which, under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, is either not binding at all, or not binding to the extent 
that it was under the law. The prophets have much local 
matter. The divine mission of our Lord has much peculiar 
to his office. The extraordinary powers of the apostles, and 
the wonderful gifts of the Spirit, which ceased after the days 
of the first Christians, make a considerable difference in the 
mode of the doctrines delivered, in the confirmation of religion, 
and in the evidences of grace and faith. 

‘Yet, in the midst of all. this, there is a grand, exalted, per- 
e, an explication of the divine will designed 
anifestations of God’s purposes of salvation in 
remain ever the same ; operations of grace 
of man, ‘and rules of duty for his conduct, 
rin every age. Faith, then, must keep her 
ital distinction, and acquire the habit of sepa- 
out injuring or weakening, the divine instructions. 
t is only an extension of the same remark to say, that 
We must DISTINGUISH BETWEEN REAL AND VITAL Curis- 
TIANITY, AND WHAT CONSTITUTES A MERELY NOMINAL ADHE- 
RENCE TO ITS EXTERNAL ORDINANCES. For here, again, 
nature is ever prone to fail. ‘To have the form of godliness, 
and yet deny the power thereof,’’* is the common disease of 
the visible church, and will drag down all our interpretations, 
unless the matter of revelation, as contained in an inspired 
arene, and having a character peculiar to itself, elevate and 
ustain our minds. When once we have imbibed, by a lively. 
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faith in God’s testimony, what real Christianity is, what is the 
scriptural standard of sin and holiness, what is meant by a - 
contrite heart, by pardon, and justification, and peace in the 
blood of Christ, by a ife of holy love and obedience and ° 
communion by the power of the Holy Spirit, by a separation » 
in taste and pursuit from the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. When all this is understood ; and when the : 
opposite points of the utter insufficiency of mere knowledge, 

of a mere adherence to the name of Christian, a mere-dis- 
charge of outward duties, a mere participation in sacraments, 
a mere historical faith and dead works are also perceived and 
“appreciated, then we must be governed by the mighty dis- 
covery. We must not waste our time, nor fritter down our 
attention, upon externals and forms, and the tithing of mint, 
and anise, and cummin, whilst we insensibly lose sight of the 
weightier matters of the law and gospel. We must be aware 
of the strong propensity of nature to lower the importance 
and explain away the injunctions of revelation in its peculiar 
characters. oa 

We must, therefore, not apply the language addressed to 
the first churches, where all, or nearly all, were true converts, 
to churches where scarcely any are. We must not argue 
from the purity of Christian bodies when few and scattered, 
and under persecutions, and separated from the civil authority ; 
to Christian bodies when numerous, and combined in nations 
and enjoying external peace, and sustained 
ernments. The nature of the case must m 
tion of our principles. We must k 
distinction between spiritual life and spirit 
vigorous and primitive Christianity, and é 
between the church when persecuted and discha 
formalists, and the church when at peace and 
between what constitutes real and vital Christianit; 
is only nominal and external. 
5. We must also ever bear in mind, that THE USE AND 

PLACE AND RELATIVE BEARINGS OF EVERY TRUTH, ARE TO BE 
DERIVED FROM THE SCRIPTURES, AS WELL AS THE TRUTH 

irsEtF. This remark differs from the preceding ones. Those 

went rather to guard-the interpreter who was in danger on 

the side of tameness and worldly-mindedness—this and one 

or two following ones, are more designed for those whose perils 
spring from the common corruption of our nature, but imam 
opposite ciaarriC The peculiar inspiration of the Bible n i 
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only excludes cold and heartless interpretation, but excessive 
- and rash. The place, and consequences, and use of each 
truth, are to be attended to, as well as the truth itself We 
are apt to take the truths of Scripture; and, having formed 
them into a series of propositions, to think ourselves at liberty 
to use them as we’ will, expound them as we will, put them 
together into a compact whole as we will, draw inferences 
from them as we will. But this is not the Bible. This is not 
to interpret but to enact the law. This is not to give God’s 
inspired word its proper province, but to contract its limits 
according to our own imagination. es 

Humble faith, indeed, aided by the suggestions which com- 
man sense furnishes, will guard against fundamental errors in 
these respects ; but the divisions, and controversies, and here- 
sies which have taken their rise from a neglect of this obvious 
rule, make it important to dwell somewhat fully upon it. 

Our duty in interpreting an inspired book, is to consider, 
not only the statements of it in their broadest features, but in 
all their ramifications. We take the fall and corruption of 
man—but this is not enough—we must examine the way in 
which the doctrine is stated, the uses to which it is applied, 
and the accompanying truths which are found to surround it. 
We take the purposes and decrees of Almighty God—we de- 
duce the doctrine—but this is not enough, unless we conjoin 
the proportionate space it fills, the connection in which it 
stands, the churches or individuals to which it is addressed, the 
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3 much matters of revelation, and are as 

ved out in their details, as the doctrines them- — 

r else the foundation will be of God, but the super- 

structure of man; the premises infallible, but the conclusions 

fallible ; the materials of supernatural temper, the building of 
natural. 

The wheels in a complicated and delicate machine, if taken 
separately and dissevered from their accompanying parts, lose 
all their value. View them together, working the one in this 
way, and the other in that; some moving vertically, others 
horizontally—the cogs on the circle of one playing into the 
indented surface of another, and all regulated by the skill of 

_ the mechanic—and the result is beautiful and surprising. 
_ But if I take a single wheel of a watch, as men take a sin- 
gle doctrine of revelation ; if I assert that the wheel is really 
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a part, a constituent part of the curious machine, as men 
affirm that the doctrine, predestination for example, is a real | 
and constituent part of the infinite scheme of redemption— 
what avails such an insulated affirmation? I ask, Where are 
the other wheels ? where the combination fixed by the presid-. 
ing hand of the maker? where the main spring? where the 
practical result in the indication of the hour of the day and 
the regulation of human affairs !—as I ask, Where are the doc- 
trines which surround the one in question? where is the com- 
bination of truths fixed by the inspiring Spirit ? where are the 
main principles? where is the practical indication of my feel- 
ings and duty?) The whole Bible—the whole doctrine as 
ee in the Bible—the whole bearing and influence of the 

octrine—the whole relative position of it as to other doc- 
trines—all the inferences and deductions from it, must be 
sought for in the same divine records where the principle itself 
is revealed, in order to entitle our statements to the high com- 
mendation of being scriptural and authoritative. 

But we pass on to observe, 

6. That we must not FORCE THE SIMPLE MEANING OF 
Scripture, EITHER TO EXPRESS OR EXCLUDE MYSTERIES ac- 
cording to our turn of mind. Man is fond of extremes. But 
all the parts of Scripture are to be received. They are all of 
equal authority, though not all of equal importance. ‘They 
all proceed from infinite wisdom ; and that wisdom fixes their 
respective importance, as well as makes them a part of the 
revelation. Ina state of incipient faith, men are apt to pass 
over all the peculiar doctrines of the gospels wBich they 
do not strongly feel the need of, or do not know ho y to apply. 
In a state of warm Christian feeling and advanced familiarity _ 
with truth, men are apt, in some degree, perhaps, to omit an ee 
pass by the doctrines which rest on natural religion, and the 
primary duties which immediately flow from conscience and — 
the accountableness of man. They consider them as not 
only subordinate—which they are—but useless, which. they 
are not. All revelation takes for granted the religion of na- 
ture, and cannot be understood nor applied without that religion 
being admitted either explicitly or implicitly. It is generally 
admitted implicitly, conscience is followed, reason is taken as 
a minister; the responsible nature of man is acted upon with- 
out controversy, and without direct reflection. But it is 1m- 
portant to remember, that Scripture is not to be forced either, 
to express or exclude mysteries. All the truths in Scripture 
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are of equal authority. The subordinate are to be received 


‘so as not to exclude the highest ; and the highest so as not to 


omit the subordinate. No one truth is to be so interpreted or 
so employed as to contradict any other truth. : 

“It is especially necessary, in the present day, to remember 
that we are not to search for the highest mysteries of Scrip- 
ture, where they were never intended to be found, but to be 
content with the different matters of the divine revelation as 
they are simply set before us. Some of the most fatal errors 
in the church have arisen from a desire to find the loftiest dis- 
coveries of revelation concerning Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit, in the patriarchal history, and in the plainest parts of 
the Books of Kings. The mischiefs arising from Origen’s fan- 
ciful scheme of old; the errors of Cocceius, in modern times ; 
the forcible application of every part and portion of the 
Psalms to the Messiah, and the eagerness to find out what is 
called a spiritual sense, in opposition to the literal meaning of 
God’s word, have all their origin in a discontent with the pro- 
portion in which the mysteries of Scripture are found in that 
divine book, and in the wild notion of imposing unheard of, 
and new, and remote, and unnatural senses upon the plainest 
narratives or most devotional parts of the divine records. The 
effect is to take away all meaning from the whole Bible, to 
open the door for every extravagance, and to destroy that fine 
and beautiful variety which now characterizes the inspired 
book of God. 

The Holy Spirit has, in every part of Scripture, one grand 
meaning, and conveys one leading instruction, though others 
may by fair inference be deduced. This is the real spiritual 


meaning, that is, the meaning of a book which relates to spir- 


itual things, and comes down from God toman. But some 
call the spiritual meaning a new meaning put on Scripture by 


alively fancy. Types, prophecies, parables have, of course, 


a meaning beyond that which they express. _ But in all these, 
judgment is the interpreter, according to the established rules 
of language. Those parts of Scripture, which are not of this 
character, have only one meaning, and that is the literal; and 
our concern is not to hunt for a new meaning, which we call 
‘the spiritual, but to deduce useful instruction from the plain 
sense of the passage. Otherwise we may make the Scrip- 
tures mean what we please: we may impose a sense of our 


_ own; and there will remain no certainty in revelation, but we 


may prove from it error as readily as truth. The papist, the 
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Arian, the Socinian, the Neologian, applaud the suggestion, 
and employ it but too successfully to their own purposes. And 
the piety and good intentions of some who first propose such 
senses, do not lessen the mischief of the scheme on which 
they proceed, but render it more plausible and dangerous.* 
7. But I observe, lastly, that the peculiar character of in- 
spiration belonging to the Bible, should prevent our attempt- 
ing TO REDUCE TRUTH TO A TOO MINUTE HUMAN SYSTEM, 
WHICH PERHAPS GoD HAS NEVER INTENDED WE SHOULD BE 
ABLE TO DO. Some plan of truth, in its great outlines, is, in- 
deed, essential—the apostles continually give such schemes. 
[he deduction of consequences is also necessary, for the 
poses of discipline and good order in Christian churches. 
omnfessions and articles of faith have, therefore, their use. 
But to frame a detailed and minute system of truth in the 
way of what is termed systematic theology, is to forget the 
majesty and simplicity of truth, to forget the limits of the 
human understanding, to forget all we have remarked so 
frequently on the ignorance of man, to forget the Author 
and infinite perfections of the inspired volume. The premises 
are not all revealed. We knowin part only. ‘The mind of 
the interpreter is soon biassed in the exposition of particular 
passages, when the trammels of a system hang around him. 
The frankness and simplicity of truth is lost. Many of the 
most important addresses to the consciences of sinners are 
weakened, and much of the cautionary instruction designed 
for true Christians is omitted. Our system becomes our 
Bible. We start from its propositions as our first principles, 
and the authority of the all-perfect word is virtually under- 
mined.t Faith itself is contracted and enfeebled. Indeed, 


* Scott. 

+ “For the obtaining of the information, it resteth upon the true 
and sound interpretation of the Scriptures, which are the fountains of 
the waters of life. The interpretations of Scripture are of two sorts: 
methodical, and solute or at large. For this divine water, which ex- 
celleth so much that of Jacob’s well, is drawn forth much in the same 
kind as natural water useth to be out of wells and fountains; either it 
is forced up into a cistern, and from thence fetched and derived for 
use ; or else it is drawn and received in buckets and vessels immedi- 
ately where it springeth; the former sort whereof, though it seem to 
be more ready, yet in my judgment is more subject to corrupt. This 
is that method which hath exhibited to us the scholastical divinity ; 
whereby divinity hath been reduced into an art, as into a cistern, and) _ 
the streams of doctrine of positions fetched and derived from thence. 

“ Certainly as those wines which flow from the first treading of the 
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this is the one point which we have been endeavoring to 
illustrate, and to which we return. Our whole subject is 
involved in a true and lively faith. The direct suggestions 
and aids it furnishes—the helps which it derives from com- 
mon sense and sound laws of language, and the considera- 
tions arising from the peculiar character of inspiration 
attached to the divine records, are only so many methods 
which the principle of faith employs in her exercise on the 
testimony of God. The more simple and vigorous that 
principle is, the more will it apply itself to the devout study 
of the Scriptures in all their extent, in all their variety 
‘of matter, in all their authority upon the conscience: In 
short, the reception of the Christian religion, as of di 
origin, will carry with it all the details of that revelation, 
and Jead to all the means of ascertaining what it is which 
they include. 
* 

But here an objection meets us. A diversity of interpre- 
tation is said to exist among sincere and devout Christians, 
and to render the tenor of the Scripture so far uncertain, 
and embarrass the mind of the sincere inquirer. 

To this we reply, that the fact itself has been exaggerated— 
that, whatever these differences are, they are not chargeable 
upon Christianity—that they fall on subordinate matters for 
the most part—that they may be avoided in practice—and 
that the universal church has presented but one front of 
truth to mankind. 

I say, THE FACT HAS BEEN GREATLY EXAGGERATED. ‘T'here 
have been divers interpretations, no doubt; but they have 
been trifling and inconsiderable, compared with the direct 
and universal truths which Christianity has taught. Mis- 
guided men, though pious, have erred, and do err; but let 
us not lose sight of the ten thousand times ten thousand 
blessings which these very men receive and act upon. 
Arianism, Socianism and Neologism have, indeed, caused 
great evils by their corruptions of the sacred word ; but this 
is infidelity under the guise and cloak of Christianity, de- 


grapes, are sweeter and better than those forced out by the press, 
which gives them the roughness of the husk and the stone; so are 
those doctrines best and wholesomest which flow from a gentle crush 
of the Scriptures, and are not wrung into controversies and common 
place. And this ourselves we set down as wanting, under the title of 
THE FIRST FLOWINGS oF ScripTuRE.’’—Lord Bacon. 
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stroying the faith of Christiiges cold and tame interpre- 
tation, also, of the Christian records evaporates all their force ;_ 
but this is formality under the name of faith, To all who 
receive the divine revelation with a true faith—and with 
none other are we now concerned—the interpretation of its 
records is simple, and the diversities of opinion in no way 
weaken the mighty force of the truths communicated. — 

But. THE DIFFERENCES, WHATEVER THEY ARE, ARE NOT 
CHARGEABLE UPON CurIsTIANITY—just as the unnumbered 
evils to which the works of God in nature are abused, ar 
not chargeable on natural religion. No: the folly of mani 
not to be imputed to the infinitely wise God. Man pervert 

y blessing in some degree. The depravity of his affe 

, the weakness of his reasoning faculties, the different 
portion of original endowment and of means of improve- 
ment with which he is intrusted, all occasion a variety of 
judgment on some of the declarations of God’s will, both in 
the book of nature and the book of grace—but none prevent 
the operation of truth, the obligation of conscience, the 
main and commanding discoveries of the divine glory which 
are made. Nay, the very diversities of interpretation on 
minor details, prove the integrity of the inquirers, the inde- 
pendence of mind with which they have sought truth, and 
the sincerity of the faith with which they embrace the Chris- 
tian revelation. : 

For these interpretations FALL, FOR THE MOST PART, ON 
SUBORDINATE MATTERS, and merely serve as a wholesome 
exercise of humility towards God, and forbearance and kind- 
ness towards man. What have the diversities of opinion as 
to the discipline of churches done, but set various bodies of 
Christians to work with redoubled activity, to prosecute with 
warmer zeal one great object? And even the differences 
of interpretation on the fundamental doctrines of revelation, 
affect not the doctrines themselves, but some circumstances, 
some particular uses or inferences from them, whilst the 
capital points remain untouched. 

‘And the remaining evils of these different interpretations 
may be DIMINISHED AND AVOIDED IN practice, if the Scrip- 
tures be studied with’adequate humility ; if the main doc- 
trines and. duties of Christianity are kept prominently in 
view; if the heart be faithful to the love of a crucified 
Saviour. A practical use of the most disputed texts may be 
readily found, from the design of the sacred penman ; whilst 
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the very diversities are call farther improvement. larger 
measures of attention and er, growing acquaintance, by 
the comparison of different proposals and opinions, with the 
amplitude and virtue of the word of God. 
_ And, after all, the UNIVERSAL, CHURCH HAS PRESENTED BUT 
ONE FRONT OF TRUTH TO MANKIND. Controversies have 
been temporary ; new and strange interpretations have sel- 
dom outlived the age which gave them birth ; differences of 
judgment have been conciliated. In the mean time, the whole 
body of sincere and devout Christians—those who really 
eceive the Christian revelation—have presented one unva- 
ried front of commanding truth; they have expounded the 
Scriptures in one way; they have spoken one language ; 
they have been animated with one love to their God and their 
fellow creatures, for God’s sake ; they have found the book 
of inspiration, emanating from the fountain of wisdom, 
respond to the language of their wants, fulfil the urgency of 
their desires, and supply all the direction and joy needful 
for them on their way to heaven. " 

The whole objection, in short, is frivolous: it first mis- 
understands the facts, and then magnifies them; and then 


argues falsely from them. No; there are no differences of — 


interpretation as to main points of the divine records; and 
the diversities that do exist on less particulars, are as the 
dust of the balance, or the moats in the sun-beam, compared 


with the grand, controlling, divine discoveries of salvation 
to ruined man, 


But we hasten to apply for an instant the whole subject to 
ourselves. The real question is, What kind of faith is it 
that we repose in the Holy Scriptures? Our InTERPRETATION 
WILL PARTAKE OF THE NATURE OF THE FAITH FROM WHICH 
IT springs. Every man is an interpreter of Scripture—not 
m public, perhaps,—but to his own heart, to his children 
to his family. And every one interprets according to the 
moral and religious state of his mind. This divides the 
readers of the Bible into two grand classes ; those who have 
atrue and living faith, the operation of grace—and those 
who have only a dead and speculative assent, the produce 
of mere unassisted nature. 3 
_ Tae viva Curistianiry or THE HEART CAN ALONE 
interpret aright, because it reads with faith, it reads with 
genuine submission of soul, it reads with an honest desire 
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to know the will of God, ads with some experience 


of the blessings treated of, it reads with prayer for the Holy 
Spirit. This kind of Christianity can employ aright the 
various rules of ordinary language, under the guidance of 
plain sense. This kind of Christianity can be aided by the 
suggestions we have offered on the peculiar character of in- 
spiration attached to the Christian records. But A MERELY 
NOMINAL AND SPECULATIVE Christianity can do nothing as an 
reter the divine word. It may discuss some inci- 
matters, arrange historical testimonies, settle a gene 
, argue a various reading; but what can it make of 
~ momentous discoveries of revelation, which fai 
alone can receive and apply? This Christianity wants not 
an interpreter, but conversion ; not direction, but life ; not 
the common aids of literary remark, but the transcendent 
helps of the Holy Spirit. , 

WHAT, THEN, IS YOUR INTERPRETATION OF THE HOLY 
nook? ‘Tell me its nature, and I will tell you what your 
faith is, and what the state of mind in which that faith 
resides. ‘ 

But the case is plain. Multitudes of professed Christians _ 
read the Bible with a veil upon their hearts. They see, but 
perceive not; they read, but understand not; they hear, but 
they comprehend not. The defect is not in the object, but 
the faculty ; not in the book of God, but in the will of man; 
not in the smaller errors of interpretation, but in the want - 


of the first elements and materials of religious perception. 
Let each one, then, who is conscious that he has never 
understood his Bible—that it has been as a sealed book— 
that its mysteries have been a stumbling-block, and its doc- 
trines as foolishness to him—#UMBLE HIMSELF BEFORE THE 
THRONE OF MERCY, AND IMPLORE THE GRACE OF THE ILLU- 
MINATING Spirit; let him seek that aid which removes im- 
pediments and obstacles from the mind ; which changes the 
heart ; which abases the soul under a sense of sin, and ele- 
vates it with the hope of pardon in Jesus Christ. Then all 
will be clear. Interpretation will become, as I before ob- 
served, rather intuition than reasoning. All the mysteries 
of salvation will lie open in their practical use to his eager 
view ; the import and force of every part of Scripture will 
commend itself to his conscience ; the inward possession of 
the blessings treated of will correspond with the description 
of them, as the impression on the softened wax answers to 
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the seal; and diversities of interpretation will shrink into 
their true insignificance. ; 

This is the grand distinction. Do we interpret the Bible 
by grace or by nature ; by mere reason, or by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit ; by dint of labor and study, or by experience ; 
by the powers of science and the application of intellect, or 
the voice of conscience and the feelings of the heart? Do 
we rest satisfied with the shell and surface of Christianity, 
external and incidental matters, a theoretic scheme of doc- 
trine, and the creed of a national church; or do we pene- 
trate to the life and interior meaning of Christianity, reach 
ts essential discoveries, understand its scheme of salvation, 
and adhere to it from an inward perception of its unspeak- 
able benefits ? 

If, on this all important question, any doubt remains, let 
us solve it by SEEKING MORE EARNESTLY AND DECISIVELY 
FOR THE AIDS OF GRACE ; let us examine our state before God ; 
let us, by prayer, imbibe and drink in the heavenly influences; 
let us never rest satisfied till we know the truth, and the 
truth has made us free from the chains and degradation of 
sin and Satan. 

And let the sincere student of Scripture, whose faith and 
_ love are bringing into his heart all the treasures of the 
divine word, grow and advance in that HUMILITY AND TEN- 
DERNESS OF spirit, which are the best preservatives against 
the minor evils of different interpretations of Scripture. The 
real danger from these evils is not from the passages thus 


expounded in various manners, but from the self-will, the - 


pertinacity, the dogmatism, the spirit of controversy, which 
the great spiritual adversary may take occasion to infuse. 
Humility and love preserve our own rights of judgment 
entire, but avoid the bitter fruits of obstinacy and division. 
The vital and fundamental points are held in meekness and 
charity ; the incidental ones in silent and unobtrusive opin- 
ion ; whilst that blessed time is waited for, in which the 
operations of the intellect and the emotions of the heart 
shall be for ever harmonized in the revelations of a world, 
where knowledge and love will be united in their highest 
exercises, never to be disjoined or clouded through eternity. 


LECTURE XXV. 


aA 
THE UNIVERSAL OBLIGATION WHICH LIES UPON 
EVERY HUMAN BEING TO OBEY DIVINE REVELATION. 


Tine ? JOHN III. 18—21. ROB 


He that believeth, is not condemned ; but he that believeth not, 
is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the 
name of the only-begotten Son of God. And this is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil. For every one that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But - 
he that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that his deeds may 
be made manifest that they are wrought in God. _ . bisa aie 2 
4 
> 


We have done with the evidences of Christianity ; we ae 
concluded our argument. We turn now to entreaty, to feel- 
ing, to the impression which we desire to leave on every heart ; 
to the universal obligation under which every one of us lies to 
receive the Christian revelation with a true and lively faith ; 
such a faith as carries with it all the practical ends for which 
Christianity was designed, and terminates in EVERLASTING 
SALVATION. 

Nothing can be a stronger proof of the corruption of man, 
than that any topic like this should be necessary. We might 
have supposed that the question would have been to convince 
men that they were permitted to share in such vast blessings. 
We might have supposed that the difficulty would have been 
to persuade them that the fountain of grace and salvation stood 
really open to all; that, God invited his fallen creatures to hap- 
piness ; that he welconred a weary, heavy-laden world to truth 
and rest. . 

And this is, indeed, the question with every penitent and 
contrite inquirer. The difficulty is then raised, not upon 
man’s part, whether he will receive the blessing or not, but as 
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it regards the offended Majesty of heaven—whether it be, 
indeed, permitted to the sinner to approach his footstool, and 
drink of the fountain of felicity and joy. When the heart is 
submissive, there is no want of simplicity in appreciating the 
evidence, no want of eagerness to partake of the benefits; but 
much fear and apprehension lest it should lose such unspeak- 
able mercies through unworthiness or unbelief. 

But with the great mass of mankind the case is the reverse. 
Nothing is so difficult as to convince them of the paramount 
obligations of Christianity. They shght its claims ; they elude 
its demands of faith and obedience ; they efface from. their 

+ agg hearts the deep impressions which truth from time to time 
Ae infixes. 

It becomes, therefore, most important to set distinctly be- 
fore them the universal obligation under which every human 
being lies, to submit to the Christian revelation. - 

Now, we may argue this, or rather enforce this—for I ab- 
stam from further direct argument—by reminding you that 

__ men are already bound to obey and love God by the srroneesT 

| ANTECEDENT OBLIGATIONS ; that Christianity is so excellent 

in itself, that THE SLIGHTEST EXTERNAL EVIDENCE is sufficient 
oblige men to obey it; that THE SIMPLICITY, VARIETY, 
INDEPENDENCE AND FORCE OF THE EVIDENCES with which 
_ Christianity is actually surrounded, increase this obligation ; 
that the duty is augmented by the PARTICULAR ADVANTAGES 
which we have each respectively ENJoyED; and that thie 
whole is carried to the utmost height by its vasT DiscovERIES 

AND THE IMMENSE INTERESTS WHICH «ARE AT STAKE. 

And do thou, O blessed Lord God, vouchsafe to assist us! 

Do thou dispose every ear to attend! Do thou dissipate 

every prejudice from our understandings, and discharge every 

passion from our hearts! Do thou excite in each breast an 

ardent desire for that grace, which alone can cause truth to, 

penetrate and renew the soul, and give efficacy and success to 
; all those evidences with which thou hast been pleased to 
| accompany thy gospel ! 







1. We observe, in the first place, that men aRE ALREADY 
BOUND TO LOVE AND OBEY Gop BY THE STRONGEST AN- 
TECEDENT OBLIGATIONS ; and are, therefore, by no means 
at liberty to receive or reject Christianity at their mere 
option. 

The question is not between Christianity, and no moral 
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and religious accountablénaies whatever; but between that 
accountableness, dreary and awful, without assistance and 
without joy, and the same accountableness relieved by the 
gracious discoveries of Christianity. We are addressing 
those who admit the bonds of essential religion. With the 
atheist we have nothing to do in the present argument. ‘Do 
not imagine, then,”—I adopt the language of a great writer,* 
—‘‘that you can consult your tranquillity by shaking off the 
incumbrance of revelation. Do not imagine you may live 
without religion, the fear of God, restraining your passions, 
mortifying your lusts, making sacrifices from a sense of duty, 
if you can succeed in getting rid of the New Testament. You 
may shake off the restraints of the Christian religion ; but you 
will not on that account shake off the restraints of religion. 
Christianity did not give birth to religion. Christ was not the 
author of religion—did not come into the world to teach reli- 
gion. Had the Son of God not come forth from the presence 
of the Father into the world, religion would haye remained in’ 
all its extent and obligation. The law of God was already 
promulgated ; the obligation of man to love and serve God 
would have remained unaltered—the chain which connects 


‘man with the Deity, undissolved. Our blessed Saviour came i 








not to make you religious, but to make you happy by religion 
If he had not come, indeed, the religion of nature could only — 
have breathed the accents of despair and misery. Whether 
you choose to be the disciples of Christ or not, you are pre- 
viously under his law, and that law you have broken. Let the 
New Testament be a deception—Jesus Christ an impostor ; 
vena judgment to come is certain. Every secret thing will 
be brought to light. Whether you shall taste, indeed, of the 
divine goodness, depends upon the truth of the gospel ; whether _ 
you entertain any hope of pardon, enjoy communion with God 
asa Father, experience the consolations of religion, be justi- 
fied by faith, and die in the full assurance of hope; this is 
alone the gift of the religion of Christ. If you reject this, you 
reject your remedy, your medicine, the only antidote to your 
misery. Your guilt, apostasy, ruin is the great foundation on 
which all the statements concerning a Saviour rest ; the things 
supposed and taken for granted. Let no man think he can quiet 
his mind by shaking off the fear of judgment, by rejecting re- 
vealed religion. The only consolation you can derive by refusing 
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to be guided by the New Testament, is to lose the hopes of 
religion ; to stand, in relation to God, as an enemy, when you 
might have been reconciled to him by the blood of his Son, 
adopted into his family, and made heirs of eternal life. 
Do not imagine that you are in a state of safety, because 
‘you go out of hearing of the voice of Christ, the great 
Deliverer.” 

Nor is this the only obligation under which we already lie, 
with respect to God and religion. Another follows. Let it never 
be forgotten, that if Christianity be true, it is NOT A MATTER 
LEFT TO OUR OPTION whether we will receive itor not. Human 
authority cannot constrain, but divine can and does. Itis a 
fatal mistake to suppose that it is left to our choice whether 
we will receive Christianity or not, so that we are under no 
direct moral obligation to believe in it and obey it. On the 
contrary, we are under the strongest and most indispensable, 
supposing the religion to be true. Man is not left to his 
option ; and he knows he is not: his whole moral nature, his 

lence, eason of the case, his common understanding 
ybligations he is under to submit to the greatest 
_which God ever made to man. What! when 
scheme for the salvation of mankind. 
uses | he has proposed that scheme by many 
successive ations of himself; when he has separated a 
chosen family from the rest of the world, to serve as a reposi- 
tory of his counsels ; when he has sent out many holy men and 
prophets, to signify beforehand the glories of a new kingdom, 
which he meant to establish upon earth, and to prepare men 
for the reception of it; when, after all these preludes, he has 
astonished the world with the completion of his adorable 
counsels by sending forth his only-begotten Son, the express 
image of his person, to take upon him our nature, and to suffer 
and die for us; and by raising up apostles and evangelists, _ 
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under the guidance of his Holy Spirit, to record these amazing 


transactions, and by the attestation of stupendous miracles, to 
spread the knowledge of them over the face of the earth ;—= 
when this, and much more has been done by the Almighty, to 
usher in the gospel, think not that all this mighty apparatus is 
to be thrown away on our caprice or obstinacy; and that, 
after all, we may be at liberty to reject his whole design, or 
take as much or as little of it as our wayward fancies should 
suggest. to us. No: as well may we think to overturn the 
everlasting mountains, or push the earth itself from its centre, 
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as to defeat or set aside one tittle of that eternal purpose which 
God hath purposed in Christ Jesus. To whomsoever the 
sound of the gospel comes, whether he will hear, or whether 
he will forbear, by that gospel he must stand or fall. Through 
faith in Christ, he may inherit the promises ; if he withhold that 
faith, it is not at his option to have no concern in the threat- 
enings of his affronted Sovereign.* Accordingly, the gospel 
proceeds on the footing of my text. ‘He that believeth” is 
exempted from condemnation, and entitled to eternal life ; 
but ‘“‘he that believeth not, is condemned already,” because 
he “‘ hateth the light, and cometh not to the light,” but prefers 
darkness to it, from the consciousness “ that his deeds are evil.” 
‘* For every one that doeth truth,” and acts as an accountable 
being, ‘* cometh to the light,” and accepts and rejoices in the 
gospel, which sheds it upon a darkened world. 

These, then, are the antecedent considerations. Whether 
Christianity be true or not, you are under the essential obliga- 
tions of religion as due from a creature to his Cres ; and if, 

it be true—as it most assuredly is—it is not | 
but we are bound by the most solemn san 
it and obey it. These are primary prince: 
hearts yield to them! You see how the 
do not so much argue as entreat and persu 


Let us proceed :— a ‘nk 











II. To remind you that CurisTIANITY IS SO EXCEL 
ITSELF, THAT THE SLIGHTEST EXTERNAL EVIDENCE IS SUF- 
FICIENT TO OBLIGE MEN TO OBEY IT. 

I need not surely dwell on this point. You have not so 
soon forgotten the adaptation of Christianity to the obvious 
state and wants of man.t You have not so soon forgotten the © 
excellency and elevation of its doctrines,t the purity and ~ 
beauty of its morals,§ the inimitable character of its Founder,|| + 
and its tendency to promote, in the highest degree, the welfare 
of mankind.{{ ‘The impression is still deep of the internal 
constitution and frame-work of Christianity. How worthy of 
God, how suitable to the whole state, and desires, and aspira- 
tions of man. Yes; the remedial, consoling nature of the 
gospel, its soothing ant purifying character, its gentle and yet 
powerful operations of grace upon the heart, its knowledge of 
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all the secret springs of human conduct, proclaim, as with the 
voice of an angel, the Author from whence it sprang. The 
three facts there disclosed, the FALL OF MAN, the REDEMPTION 
OF MAN, the RESURRECTION OF MAN, have the impress of God 
upon them, and answer to the exact necessities of a ruined 
world. ‘To comply with the demands of such a religion, is to 
act on all the obligations of natural religion, only in a higher 
degree and with new energy. ‘To follow it, is to obey what 
conscience dictates, only in a purer and more uniform man- 
ner. ‘To believe in it, is to find a remedy for all our moral 
maladies, and an incentive to all our duties. Its mysteries 
are the sources of the most holy affections of the heart, and 
the most strenuous obedience of the life. All is congruous, 
pure, elevated, consoling, efficacious. 

Such, then, being the excellency of Christianity, the obli 
gation of obeying it rests on no minute and doubtful details 















of evidence; almost any external proof is enough for deciding 
the question practically ; the lowest probability carries with it 
weight enough to turn the scale. I enter, therefore, into no 


hig thing or that thing. I neglect all petty con- 
d [ put it on this broad footing—the religion is 











that. it_ binds man, in point of conscience as a 
mora it, under the government of Almighty God, if the 
outward and historical evidences be at all satisfactory. Such a 
religion wants little evidence but itself; and every man that 


knows any thing of its real character, and is not totally lost to 

all sense of right and wrong, feels this. ‘es 
Take any part of the wide subject of evidences that you 

please—the authenticity, the lives and deaths of the apostles, 


_ the propagation, the miracles, the prophecies—there is enough 


in any one to carry the practical judgment along with it. I 


am neh now arguing—when we treated the evidences in their 


Intellectual and moral force, we showed the whole extent of 
them—I am now persuading, recalling, reimpressing. 
Remember, in human life, man is governed by probabilities ; 
he is compelled often on the most momentous occasions to act 
on a very low probability; he not unfrequently takes steps 
with the chances strongly against him; as when the duration 
of life, or the success of a scheme of commercial enterprise 
is calculated upon. Where an object is in itself desirable, 
and the plan commends itself to their judgment, men seldom 
wait for evidences at all, but act at once on the innate dictate 
of feeling. Especially if a remedy be brought for a disease, 
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or a deliverance , for a captive, or a beneficial gift 
proffered to one in distress, men do not wait for arguments ; 
and the balancing of probabilities, but they feel, accept, appro- 
priate the benefit. 
Much more, then, doth Christianity bring with it all the 
moral obligations that can bind man. Here is a remedy di- 
vinely procured. Here is a deliverance wrought at immense ' 
cost; here is a gift which will enrich us for eternity. We 
want not arguments and intellectual discourse—or very little 
of them ; we want not evidences and credentials—or only in 
the slightest degree ; we want feeling, perception of our need, 
a heart to welcome, to believe in, to obey the joyful proposals. 
The mistake, if there should be one in receiving it, cannot 
be fatal where the whole religion is so holy, so love 
ficial to man. To receive such a revelation 
safe, right, obligatory. To reject it, indeed, wou 
quite another course. Because, whilst a 
enough to warrant our obedience where 
previous duties and corresponds with the v 
to reject such a religion would demand pos 
and more conclusive than those by . 
which has never even been pretended. Te 
tion so pure-and excellent on its own intril 
thing ; but to refuse its claims, if we take th 
quire the complete establishment of a case against € 
ity. We must, then, go into the whole positive body 
cal evidences, and each of these must be outweighed 
tive historical evidences on the other side. Common sense 
and conscience dictate this distinction. I may receive a holy 
and good religion without going fully into evidences, if I~ 
please ; but I cannot reject it without a thorough examination. 
But such an examination no one, with whom we are concern: 
ed, will venture to propose. Fe 
It is important, however, that this consideration should press 
with its full weight upon the heart. I am speaking of the 
moral obligation which lies on every human being to obey the 
Christian religion; and I say it is so infinitely excellent and 
holy, that we need not, trouble ourselves with reviewing and 
committing to memory“all the details of evidence ; the slight- 
est recollections are enough to carry the cause. The case 
proves itself. j 
I go further: a single reflection settles the question. If 
there be any revelation given from God to man, the Christian 
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is that revelation; since no other can for an instant be com- 

pared with it in respect either of outward proof or internal ex- 

cellency ; and this revelation actually accomplishes the pur- 

poses for which it professes to be given—the restoration of 

man to himself, to God, to happiness. This consideration is 

enough to sway the judgment of any reasonable and account- 
Be able creature. 

And do you not feel this?’ Do you not know that you do 
not want proofs, but obedience ; that the obstacles to faith are 
not in Christianity, but in yourselves? Yes, I am persuaded 
you suspect at least that such a holy religion is, indeed, from 
God, and must and does claim and demand your submission. 
I remind you, then, of the obligation which these principles 
bring with them. I ask you, in the sight of that Almighty 
God, before whose bar we shall soon stand, whether you are 

not bound to yield to a revelation of his grace so rich and exu- 
berant as that of Christianity? I want to gain you to salva- 
tion. pute not—I persuade. I want a cordial, pene- 

sense of guilt to awaken your fears. I want a view 

onciled | ‘ather in Jesus Christ to attract your love. I 
n of your need of the influences of the Holy 
) prayer for the blessing. I want the hopes 
mortality to animate your efforts. I set 
Ispeak to the conscience. Be the evi-. 
cible or slight ; be they few or many; be they de- 
e or only probable; they are enough, on the lowest 
to carry with them the moral obligation of such a 














religion. 
But how much are these reflections strengthened, when we 
consider, ; 
S<Shawe 

TDL. Tue rean simpricrry, VARIETY, INDEPENDENCE AND 

| FORCE OF THE EVIDENCES oF CuRISTIANITY. 

»~ We made the concessions of the former head, in order to 
disarm opposition and touch the heart. Weleft the conscience 
to its spontaneous influence. We said that such a religion, 
with almost any evidence, was excellent enough to carry 
conviction to the human heart. -uiieall 

But the truth is, there never was such an assemblage of 
proofs of every species capable of affecting and swaying man, 
as in the Christian religion. ee 

1. Mark their srapticrry. Like the works of God in na- 
ture, there is an inartificial, simple beauty in them, calculated. 
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to strike every beholder. The apostles go forth to preach the 
gospel—they suspend the ordinary laws of nature—they ap- 
peal to their Mae moe name and authority—they per 
form their miraculous works under all circumstances, and be- 
fore enemies as well as friends—the facts are admitted by their 
bitterest opponents—the religion spreads on the footing of 
them. What a straight-forward appeal this to the common 
sense of mankind ! 

A series of wonderful events is predicted, during a period 
of four thousand years, with every variety of circumstance, 
affecting all the nations of the world; centring in the per- 
son and kingdom of the Son of God, fulfilled and fulfilling 
before the eyes of mankind, going on still in the present age 


as in each past one. Can any proof been oe and in- 
ligion in 














telligible? It is an evidence accompanying the r 
every age ; as the miracles were a proof attending 
I want no chain of arguments to convince me 
ference. It is the omniscient God attesting 
tion by unfolding something of the secret roll 

We might retrace all our preceding Le 
ty and simplicity of a divine hand a 
Consider, I entreat you, how this goes 
tion of receiving Christianity. ee giee 

2. But observe the variety of these evidences 
been obliged to group them in masses in our pre 
tures; but the truth is, the evidences of Christianity n- 
numbered—infinitely diversified—arising from the most re- 
mote quarters—stamped with the same endless and exuberant 








Enter any of the fields of natural science : what simp! 
what sublime dignity and grandeur! and yet, when you 
to analyze the parts, what variety, what combinations, v 
new elements and powers, what processes of renovatio 
decay, of support and exhaustion—what wisdom, what ¢ 
trivance, what results ! 

Tt is thus in the Christian evidences. The variety of them 
is as surprising as their simplicity. You take any part—the 
authenticity of the books, for instance, in which the revela- 
tion is contained—you begin the inquiry ; you become by de- 
grees a little’ acquainted with the subject ; you dig in the mine 
as the vein opens before you. New and unlooked-for proofs 
crowd on your mind. The variety of attestation, Christian, 
Jewish, heathen, to our sacred books; the quotations made 
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from them in the first century ; the syle and manner of those 
quotations ; the admission of Jewish and pagan adversaries ; 
every thing conspires, with infinite rt ‘form and cir- 
cumstance, to the same result. eve 

And this variety appears, not only in the number of the 
evidences, and the exhaustless elements found in each, but 
also in the DIFFERENT CLASS OF MATERIALS which constitute 
the body of each proof. Miracles, with their instant and irre- 
sistible appeal to the senses, are one kind of evidence. Proph- 
ecy, with its slow and silently accumulated testimony, flow- 
ing like a stream down the course of ages, is another. The 
propagation effected in the face of a hostile world, and amidst 
the terrors of martyrdom, is a third. The credibility derived 
from a critical examination of the style and manner of our 
; books, and a comparison of their main facts with the contem- 
porary historians, is atotally distinct proof from all the preced- 
ing; but not more distinct than the character of our Lord. 
ese | tand quite separate from the argument from the 
d his, again, from the inward witness which 


raise in every breast that will fairly make 




















pr iy, ara ’ 
ets, in a remarkable manner, the diversity 
I es and habits of thought, as well as the mul- 
men in different ages and remote parts of the 
__ There is that which is suitable to the cast of mind of 
profound philosopher, the accurate student of mathemati- 
cal science, the reader of history, the classical scholar, the 
naturalist, the statesman, if only they will examine the ques- 
h candor and sincerity of mind. There is in the same 
house of evidences, matters adapted to the savage just 
i “GORE verging from barbarism, the child with its first opening pow- 
ers, the inexperience of youthful and inquisitive research, and 
the infirmity of decaying years. No turn of mind can fail, not 
only of substantial conviction, but of a conviction congenial to 

its peculiar associations of thought and course of study. . 
The different ages of mankind are, again, as much consult- 
ed in this variety, as the classes of individuals. From the 

first dawn of revelation in the garden of Eden, during the © 

ages when it was handed down by oral tradition, till the mis- 
sion of Moses and the publication of the Pentateuch, there 
were proofs of the divine will adapted for each respective pe- 
riod. The miracles and prophecies—the immediate hand of 
the Lord extended and displayed, were sensible evidences to 
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the ages which elapsed during the legal economy. When the 
gospel was promulgated, its credentials accompanied it, as 
they attend it still, with every variety of attestation, suitable to 
more modern periods of time. 


In short, the diversity of the kinds of proof seem to flow 
from the various attributes and perfections of the Almighty, 
and to pledge his glorious character in the sight of mankind.* 
The miracles seem to proclaim his power; the prophecies, his 
knowledge and understanding ; the propagation, his providen- 
tial government; the morals, his holiness; the doctrines, his 
wisdom and love ; the character of Christ, his grace and con- 
descension ; the effects upon mankind, his benevolence ; the 
inward witness of the Spirit, his fidelity to his promises. Thus 
each separate ray is heightened by the combined glory of the. 
rest, and unites in casting one concentrated effulgence upon the 
revelation of the divine will to man. In how great a degree 
this consideration augments the duty of a cordial reception of 
the gospel, I need not say. 
3. But consider the INDEPENDENCE of these proofs one of 
the other. They are not the continuation of one species o 
evidence, but the concurrence of independent testimonies, _ +. 
which might, each of them, have failed, humanely spea king, © , 
to unite in the proof. The miracles are one branch; the — 
prophecies are another division, not of the same sort, not 
always pronounced by the same lips, nor published in the same 
age, and not following, by necessary consequence, the one 
from the other. The propagation is a third portion still inde- 
pendent of the two preceding ones: the good effects another 
—the internal evidences constitute a new series—the inward 
experience of the Christian promises a still different. 1 1ese_ 
are independent credentials deposed by distinct agents, ma 
of them arising from circumstances quite unexpected ; ot! 
open to our actual investigation at the present hour; some 
created in our own breasts, and springing from our personal 
obedience to the gospel. 
This independent character makes it yet more impossible 
that the Christian revelation should not be from God. Sup- 
pose, for a moment, that one class of the Christian testimonies 
had been invented by wicked and designing men; yet these 
same individuals could never have controlled the events of 
distant ages, or the wills of persons in remote parts of the 
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world. These men could never have infused the beneficial 
tendency into the religion. These men could least of all have 
commanded that almighty power which interposed for the first 
establishment of the gospel. Nothing is more difficult than 
to support a forgery of ever so limited an extent. Truth will 
appear. But to suppose a forgery which must have ramified 
over the whole earth, have secured independent sources of 
proof, have called in a divine power, and yet never have acted 
so as to betray itself, is infinitely too absurd an idea to be 
entertained for an instant. 

This independence of the proofs goes yet further ; it re- 
gards the moral, as well as the physical impossibility of any 
deception being practised. Suppose forgery to contaminate 
one division of evidences : for example, the testimony of the 
apostles to the resurrection of their Master and Lord, and 
the sincerity of their belief in that commanding fact. Then 
all their design was hypocritical, dishonest, of the basest 
description of imposture. Then the men were at bottom 
the most depraved and infamous of their race. And yet 
their doctrine is so pure and sublime ; the morals they teach 
so holy and extensive; the consistency of their testimony 
even to death so entire; their unblemished and disinterested 
lives so free from reproach; the persecution, contumely, 
loss of liberty and ease, and deaths by actual martyrdom 
which they endured, so unparalleled; that nothing but the 
truth of their story, and the sincerity of their belief, and the 
sustaining power and aid of the Almighty, can account for 
their conduct. The independent evidences thus make a 
delusion impossible. 

Not only so. The same talents and cast of mind and reach 
of thought which could have invented one kind of testimony, 
would have disqualified them from succeeding in the others. 


They could invent miraculous stories, for instance; but 


could the same minds, or any minds but the most pure, have 
invented, the character of Christ, or the morals, or the holy 
tendency? This is saying little. Could any minds, how- 
ever pure, have discovered, or have described, or have im- 
posed, such new and unheard-of purity as appears in the 
Christian religion? No; whatever way you, turn yourself, 
the independence of the Christian Evidences affords mutual 
checks the one on the other, and makes it impossible that 
the whole should be a forgery. 

Open, then, your mind to the additional obligation arising 
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from this remar > fact. See the independence, as well 
as the variety, of the Christian evidence bearing on your 
conscience and persuading you to obedience. 

4. I say nothing on the rorce which these united consid- 
erations give to the whole proof. Force is a word far too 
limited ; it is an overwhelming tide of conviction; it is a 
brilliant and refulgent burst of glory surrounding the Chris- 
tian doctrine. No one of these various kinds of proof has 
ever been fairly disproved. They have stood, each of them, 
forjeighteen hundred years, open to the scrutiny of the world. 
The separate force of each has gone on augmenting, by the 
events of history and the progress of the human mind in 
sound reasoning. The combined force comprehends every 
species of probable argument, sustained by positive matters 
of fact, which can influence man; and is receiving fresh 
confirmations by the fulfilment of prophecies, the attesta- 
tions of history, the discovery of manuscripts, coins and 
medals of ancient times, in every age. 

This force is best estimated by contrasting it with the 
decreasing evidences of every other religion or pretended 


religion. The proofs, such as they were, of the heathen 


mythologies have long waned and gone out. The proofs 
of Mahometanism have been for ages abandoned. The 
evidences of the different idolatrous religions of Africa and 
India, of America or the South Sea islands, cannot for an 
instant bear the light. The pretended sufficiency claimed 
by natural religion diminishes in force, every year, by the 
loud condemnation of facts and experience. But the evi- 
dences of Christianity remain in undecayed vigor and 
augmented brightness. + , 

In fact, the Christian religion is the only voli in the 
world which rested originally on decided, and istinct, | and 
reasonable claims to the obedience of men, and which has 


sustained those claims through a series of ages, and exhibits 


now a bold and intelligible front to the observation of man- 
kind, There never was a religion but the Christian (under 
which I include the preparatory revelation) that laid any 
one just pretension to the faith of its followers. 

And at this moment Christianity is the only religion in 
the world that advances any fair claim on our belief. The 
unsubstantial grounds of other religions sink and disappear 
before the least inquiry; those of the Christian increase and 
strengthen the more they are examined. 


o# 
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So that this question is between Christianity and no 
religion at all. If Christianity be not defensible, no one 
with whom we have to do will support the pretensions of 
-any other.* 

With this accumulated evidence, which it is impossible 
adequately to appreciate—which, in its simplicity, its va- 
riety, its independence, and its force, bafiles, like all the 
other works of God, the powers of man fully to develop— 
Christianity meets the moral and accountable being to whom 
it is addressed. Christianity, so excellent in itself, as scarce- 
ly to require any evidence, possesses in fact every species ; 
and then comes to man, already under the antecedent obliga- 
tions and natural bonds to his Maker and Benefactor ; and 
says to him, ‘Give me your attention; yield up to me your 
passions ; submit to me your will; open to me your intel- 
lectual and moral powers. I will enlighten, and restore, 
and console, and bless you; I will teach you the source of 
your present errors and ignorance; I will lay open to you 
the whole of your malady ; I will guide you to the fountain 
of salvation. Bow only your proud, rebellious intellect ; 
pretend not to divine all the reasons of my conduct; submit 
to that state of probation, both as to knowledge and duty, 
which I assign you. Lo, I offer all needful succor. The 
aids of grace, the strength and illumination of the Holy 
Spirit are before you. Yield, then, the contest. You can- 
not overcome, if you persevere in resistance ; you are bound 
by every moral tie that can surround man; you are in my 
power; you cannot elude nor defy with safety my ven- 
geance.” 

Yes, my brethren, I hope I have, in some measure, gained 
my cause. Surely my pleading with you, for your own hap- 
piness, will not be wholly in vain. © 

Ihave touched on the grounds of the obligations under 
which you lie. Bear with me whilst I remind you, 


IV. Of the parTicuLaAR ADVANTAGES WHICH EACH OF 
YOU HAS RESPECTIVELY ENJOYED, AND WHICH UNSPEAKABLY 
AUGMENT THE DUTY OF BELIEVING IN CurisTiAniTy. For, 
besides those evidences which lie open to the universal 
‘attention of mankind, God has been surrounding you with 
circumstances of advantage for weighing these proofs, and 
for complying with the obligations arising from them. The 
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country in which “you were born, the events of life which a 
good providence has ordered, the strivings of the Holy Spirit 
with your conscience, the advice, and examples, and prayers 
of ministers and friends, have bound your duty upon you 
with additional ties. 

1. For you WERE NOT BORN IN A HEATHEN LAND, far from 
the knowledge of Christ, where no sabbath-rest invited you 
to religion; no profession of the gospel in your country 
called your notice to its claims; but where all was buried in 
nature’s night. You might have had your lot cast in such 
nations, with the millions of the heathen, and have had no 
means of information as to Christianity, but such as some 
benevolent missionary might bring you. But you were born 
in a Christian country. Religion received you in her arms; 
she took you, and admitted you into the Christian church ; she 
washed you in the waters of baptism; she committed you to 
Christian parents and friends; she put the sacred volume 
into your hands; she has followed you with her prayers. 

Nor was it in a dark period of the Christian dispensation 
that you were born, nor in a country where the grossest cor- 
ruptions of it prevailed. No; you were born in a pure and 
enlightened day ; in a Protestant land; under a government 

‘and laws which respected and upheld the Christian faith, at 
a time when the efforts of infidelity had been exposed by the 
horrors of the continental philosophy and the crimes of in- 

é fidels and scoffers ; when the facts as to the darkness and 
depravity of heathen nations had been demonstrated in the 
clearest manner ; and the beneficial tendency of Christianity 

had been proved in the missions abroad, and the gouved 

attention to religion at home. But these are not all your 

particular advantages. ni; jo 
2. Te EVENTS OF LIFE HAVE BEEN SO ORDERE 

GRACIOUS PROVIDENCE oF Gop, as on various OCC: 

aid the tendency of these external circumstances of b 
Yes, there is not one before me but has been led, at one — 
time or other, by the course of events, to additional means — 
of salvation. Changes in your pursuits have brought you 
within the reach of the good and pious. Journeys and 
retirements have afforded you peculiar seasons of recollec- 
tion. The consequences of folly and sin have been demon- 
strated to you in your own case, or in that of others. Disap- 
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2 pointments in your most ardent expectations have made 
. you feel the uncertainty of this world’s happmess, and the 
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necessity of seeking after that which Christianity presents. 
Unexpected blessings and deliverances have been vouchsafed 
you in seasons of peculiar emergency; your life has been 
spared ; disease has been stopped when at its height; death 
has been arrested as he was entering your abode. Retrace 
the history of your life, and the mercies of a providential 
care will be most apparent. Nor have the least important 
moments been those of peculiar affliction, deep domestic 
calamities, and personal sorrows. In these events God has 
spoken to you in the interior of the heart; religion has 
appeared in its just excellence; and interposing passions 
and pursuits have suspended their fascinations. What use 
have you made of these occurrences? Have you looked 
up to the hand which guided you unseen? Have you con- 
sidered the obligations of obedience to his revelation, as 

augmented by these appointments of the Almighty ? 
3. And what have you done in consequence of THOSE 
MOTIONS OF THE BLESSED Spirit, which have not failed to 
suggest to you the necessity of submission to your God? 
You know not, possibly, what is meant by the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. I will tell you, that the Christianity 
which you are so little acquainted with consists much, as to 
its practical blessings upon the heart, in the influences of 
divine grace; in the agency of the Holy Spirit. We have 
largely referred to this topic in former Lectures. I recur to 
it now, to show you the obligations you are under to the 
. great God and Father of all. Yes, those disturbances of 
mind, that uneasiness of conscience, those regrets after the 
commission of sin, those convictions of the importance of 
religion, that fear of death, those intervals of religious im- 
ssion, thos e thoughts of God and duty which have visited 
_ your souls, have not been unattended with the additional 
* ae meen’ which the influences of grace bestow. 
bee is the Holy Spirit of God which has been remonstrating, 
_ calling, inviting you, by these operations of your intellectual 
- and moral powers. And for all this aid you will have to 
’ “give an account. These movements of grace have conspired _ 
| with the events of your life, and have been most persuasive 
j when your outward circumstances called you most loudly to 
consideration, There have been times, perhaps, when you 
were, like the king Agrippa, “almost persuaded to bea 
Christian.”* 'There have been times, when, like the wretched 
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Herod, you have ‘“‘observed’’ the minister of religion, and 
done ‘‘many things and heard him gladly.”* All these 
inward motions of the Spirit bring a deep responsibility with 
them ; they cannot be neglected nor quenched with impunity. 
But this is not all. 

4, Tue ADVICE, EXAMPLE AND PRAYERS OF MINISTERS 
AND FRIENDS have, in most of those before me, swelled the 
catalogue of advantages, for which an account must be 
rendered to God. You have had the best counsel offered 
you in the most affectionate manner; you have had that 
advice sustained by the holy example, and consistent lives, 
and happy deaths of those who gave it; you have seen, in 
youtahalieserhaps in your immediate family, examples of 
rare virtue, instances of conversion, the calm tenor of-a 
Christian life and conduct; you have had religion embodied 
before your eyes; you have witnessed the last hours of de- 
parting piety. A mother’s prayers, which followed you 
through life, have been poured out for you on the bed of 
death. A father’s wise counsel has been solemnly repeated 
amidst the expiring accents of struggling nature; and the 
anxiety and entreaties of health have been confirmed by the 
faint prayers of his last sickness. ‘The minister of religion 
has followed you with his affectionate and persuasive en- 
treaties. He has visited your sick chamber. He has 
witnessed the vows of amendment and conversion, which 
you forgot, alas! almost as soon as the occasion passed. 
He has addressed to you his gentle fei He 
waits for your reformation. His prayers, his labors, his pub- 
lic and private instructions, are directed to one object—your 
salvation. - ae rae 

And will you not yield? Shall not all these tenc 
siderations persuade you to your duty, which you 
discharge if not one of them existed ? Remember, if you 
forget them, your Maker does not; if you fail to rega 
them, there is a book in which every one is noted ; if you ) 
retrace not the series of particular advantages, God will — 







‘republish them before an assembled world. Yes, moral 
“obligations cannot be burst asunder with impunity. The 
* Almighty has a book’ of reckoning, to which the volume of 


your past’ history will respond, and which the records of 
conscience will confirm. 
It is not yet too late. All your advantages may yet be 
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turned to the end for which they were granted. Salvation 
is yet proposed. The gospel calls you to obedience. Be- 
lieve the divine revelation. THesitate no longer. Renounce 
your unbelief and disobedience of heart, and submit to the 
yoke of faith. f ; 
But, weighty as these considerations are which spring 
from your original obligations to God, the nature of Chris- 
tianity, the force of its evidences, and the advantages you 
have especially enjoyed, they may, and will fail of their 
effect, unless we take into account, what I proposed to notice 
in the last place, 


rin - 

V. Tur momENTous DISCOvERIES WHICH CHRISTIANITY 
MAKES, AND THE DEEP INTERESTS WHICH ARE CONSEQUENTLY 
DEPENDENT ON THE RECEPTION OF IT. 

This carries the obligations to a height which no words 
can express nor imagination conceive aright. Dependent 
on the determination of this question is every other that 
deserves the name. On the one point, whether we obey or 
reject Christianity, our happiness here and hereafter, our 
immortal destiny, heaven and hell; death, judgment and 
eternity ; an interminable state of the most exalted bliss, or 
the most unutterable wo; the accomplishment of all the 
promised blessings, or the infliction of all the threatened 
penalties, of Christianity depend. 

1. Recollect, I entreat you, THE MOMENTOUS DISCOVERIES 
Wich CHRISTIANITY MAKES, the new position in which it 
places you, the new doctrines it reveals, the new duties it 
enjoins, the new relations it creates, the new and unutterable 
truths it proclaims. It opens eternity. It reveals the char- 
acter and government of the invisible Creator. It brings 
life and immortality to light. It discloses all the sources of 


- your misery. It displays the corruption and guilt of your 


nature. It reveals that standard of sin and holiness by 
which God judges you now, and will judge you at the last 
day. It calls you to repentance and confession, to faith and 
humility, to love to God and man, to a spiritual and obedient 
life. It réveals the divine Agent by which all the claims 
of the gospel may be complied with, and all its duties ful- 
filled—the Holy Spirit of grace. What scenes are thus 
thrown open in the endless vista before you! What duties 
arise ; what dangers impend! Will you not, then, awake 
at the call and invitation of mercy? Will you remain 
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indifferent, and stupid, and perverse, when God has conde- 
scended to make known to you your fall, your ruin, your 
remedy, your way, your end?. 

Call to mind, particularly, rH imMENsE Love or Gop IN 
THE REDEMPTION OF Jesus Curist, which is the peculiar 
discovery of revelation. This increases the obligation of obe- 
dience to the gospel. . What! shall God have expended all his 
love, displayed all his wisdom, illustrated all his most glorious 
attributes in the salvation of man; and shall man, in pride and 
self-conceit, turn away his attention? Shall he drivel about 
trifles, and hide and blunt his sense of accountableness amidst 
speculations and vain reasonings? Shall the eternal Judge 
have put off all his terrors, and clothed himself in mercy ; 
shall he have sent his only-begotten Son into this miserable 
world as a sacrifice for sin ; ; shall he have manifested himself 
aS ESSENTIAL LOVE, as delighting in the happiness of 
creatures, as diffusing and communicating blessings to all the 
beings he has formed, in every way consistent with his infinite 
purity and holiness as a moral Governor ; and shall man wrap 
‘himself up in his passions and his self-will, and spurn all this ex- 
uberant loving-kindness, and shelter his enmity under the guise 
of metaphysical difficulties? What! shall all possible nELPs 
to ruined man have been devised, not merely in the mighty 
salvation of Christ, but in the freeness of the gospel promises, 
in the institution of means of grace, in the seals and pledges 
of the sacraments, in the voice and persuasi op of ministers, in 
the promises and encouragements to prayer; and shall man 
sullenly refuse to use these helps, or to press on by them 
towards the road of heaven? Surely, surely you will not 
violate the obligations which spring from the immense discov- 
eries of the love of God! Surely you will not turn into deeper 
condemnation all those means of life which are let down, as it 
were, from heaven to earth, in order to draw you ne from 
earth to heaven ! Ae ae 

2. And can you forget THE DEEP INTERESTS WHICH ARE 
AT STAKE IN CONSEQUENCE OF THESE DISCOVERIES 1— the 
last dread day, heaven, hell, eternity. 

Can you forget that LAsT DREAD DAY, when you must stand 
and be judged for the deeds done in the body? Can you 
forget that solemn assize, that tribunal where omniscience 
will detail the facts, where: infinite truth will pronounce the 
sentence, where Omnipotence itself will carry it into execu- 
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tion? That day which even natural religion acknowledges, 
which the conscience of man involuntarily anticipates, and on 
the transactions of which the gospel has shed a blaze of light? 
The assembled world will then be arraigned; the secrets of 
every heart will be made manifest ; the moral accountableness 
of man will be displayed ; the force of the evidences of revela- 
tion will be recognized ; the hidden motives which rendered 
these evidences unproductive of practical persuasion will be 
brought forth ; the actual vice, and perverseness, and resistance 
to conscience, and wilful obstinacy, and rebellion of heart, 
and neglect of warnings, and quenching of the motions of the 
Spirit, and callousness of heart and perception, will then be 
made fully manifest; contrary arguments and reasonings of 
the corrupt intellect of man will be overborne by the instant 
irradiations of truth ; and out of his own mouth, and by his 
own confession, will each sinner be judged. Avert, then, this 
awful condemnation! Oh, be wise to-day! Awaken now to 
those obligations which will be recalled and reinforced on 
your distracted conscience at the last great tribunal. 

And is THE HEAVENLY PRIZE WHICH CHRISTIANITY PRE- 
SENTS TO YOUR VIEW UNWORTHY OF youR PuRsUIT? A 
prize so inestimable that it is difficult even to raise our minds 
to any conception of it. We contrast it with our present cir- 
cumstances of darkness, folly, guilt, selfcondemnation, dread 
of the Almighty Avenger, enmity, alienation of mind, misery ; 
and we endeavor to think of what that happiness must be, 
where the NEGATIVES of these actual sorrows will lead on to 
all the positive blessings of which our finite nature is suscep- 
tible. Not only shall there be no pain, no night, no defect, 
no tears, no apprehensions, no curse there ; but there shall be 
‘‘ the fulness of joy and pleasures for evermore.’ These pleas- 
ures shall be spiritual and exalted. ‘The happiness of mind is 
infinitely superior to any bodily satisfaction, however pure or 
permanent. ‘The prize which Christianity proposes is the 
highest measure of the purest joys of which man is susceptible 
—the joy of intellect when fully illuminated with truth ; the joy 
of conscience when thoroughly penetrated with light and peace ; 
the joy of the heart and affections when completely satiated 
with their appropriate objects ; the joy of the whole nature of 
man when placed in entire repose and satisfaction, after a 
wearied life of conflict and temptation. 

And not only so: it is a happiness springing from the im- 
mediate presence and approbation of the great God, the foun- 
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tain of all felicity, the source of peace, the spring of blessed- 
ness to all intelligent creation; whose frown constitutes the 
essence of misery, whose favor is essential life and joy. Nor 
this only : but it is the seeing of Christ, the presence of Jesus 
our Redeemer, the “ being with him where he is, to behold 
the glory which he had with the Father before the world was,’”* 
—it is the contemplation of Deity in the person of the only- 
begotten Son, casting our crowns of brightness at his feet, and 
praising his love as the ** Lamb that was slain, and hath re- 
deemed us to God by his blood.”’+ ue 

The communion of the blessed orders of angels will also be 
a part of that heavenly state. Yes, we shall join the “ innu- 
merable company of angels ;’{ we shall see Gabriel and all 
his compeers in the angelic host, from the loftiest seraph that 
is before the throne to the lowest order of those pure and spot- 
less intelligences. We shall be in communion with i thet is 
holy, and elevated, and just in the creation of God. ie: § 2 

Nor will the fellowship with the whole church of the redeem- : 
ed be wanting, that intercommunity of love, that reunion of 
dissevered affections, that junction and return of separated 
brethren and friends! There all will know and be known; 
all unite and be united ; all see eye to eye, and be in eternal 
harmony, and increasing and augmen capacities of loving 
and glorifying their gracious God and Father. ite 

And is not such a prize worth striving for? Is not | 
worth attaining? Are not some of those Bs rtions w! 






wasted on temporary, mean, degrading, i juric 
worth bestowing on this exalted object ? mer 
disputing about mole-hills of the earth, gathering and collect- 
ing stones and pebbles, sinking the immortal spirit in the. - 
downward course of earthly and petty pursuits ; and will they 
never cast a look upward towards that heavenly crown, 
which is held in the Saviour’s hand as the reward of faithin > 
his name ? ig 
And how shall tongue express THE AWFUL CONTRAST TO 
ALL THIS BLISs—the alternative, the correspondent doom 
which awaits those who receive not the Christian faith and 
gain not the heavenly prize? This augments the moral 
obligations of obedience to Christianity. There is—there is 
—there is a gulf of misery, a final separation from God, ‘‘a 
worm that never dieth, and a fire that never shall be quenched a 


* John xvii. 24. t Rev. v. 9, 12. $ Heb. xii. 22. 
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a state of “outer darkness where shall be weeping, and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth—a lake of fire and brimstone 
which is the second death.”* Those to whom the words of 
grace shall not be addressed, will hear other words, ‘ THESE 
SHALL GO AWAY INTO EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT,” is the 
result which will proceed from the same judgment as the 
opposite event, ‘“‘ AND THE RIGHTEOUS INTO LIFE ETERNAL.” 
Nothing but the imperious dictate of true charity would lead 
the minister of religion to touch on this topic. But he has no 
choice. ‘ Melius est cum veritate diligere, quam cum lenitate 
decipere,” says Augustine. Benevolence compels us to speak 
the truth; benevolence compels us to try to sae ch from de- 
struction our deceived fellow men.. Benevolence compels us 
to warn Dives of that state of torment into which unbelief and 
scorn will plunge him; in order that, repenting and believing 
the gospel, he may be carried at his death by angels into Abra- 
__ham’s bosom.{ 

This makes the Christian faith so obligatory upon man, that 
the interests at stake are of such incalculable importance ; 
the unbeliever not only loses heaven, but is plunged into hell; ° 
he not only is deprived of the benefit which redemption prof 
fered, but remains under the condemnation which his sins 
deserve. £" Be oc ahh 

\, g. what: ETERNITY means, I know not—how much is 
comprehended in t hat one word, I know not—whither it 
stretch s, what it involves, what relation it bears to time, what 
are its continually augmenting benefits of joy or depths of 
_misery, | know not—imagination cannot conceive, words can- 
not express. Remember—wnetHer CurisTIANITY BE TRUE 
or nor, ETERNITY REMAINS. The immortality of the 
soul, the future state, the judgment-day and its endless con- 
sequences, are truths which natural religion professes to 
admit ; Christianity has only thrown a blaze of light on the 
obscure traces of these great doctrines. The least probability 
of the divine origin of Christianity is sufficient, then, to sway 
an accountable being in seizing the hopes of mercy and avail- 
ing himself of the means of salvation. What, then, should the 
accumulated evidences of revelation do? Eternity eludes our 
comprehension, however we stretch our minds in the pursuit. 
The longest periods of time will know an end. From the fall 


Sh -> 


* Matt. xxii. 13. Rev. xx. 14. t Matt. xxv. 46. 
{+ Luke xvi. 
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of Adam to the present hour, six thousand years have scarcely 
elapsed—the term to our narrow minds seems long—but what 
are six thousand years to eternity? When ten thousand times 
ten thousand years have passed, it will be only begun. If 
every sand upon the sea-shore were to be removed by one 
single grain at a time, and with an interval of a thousand ages 
between each, that space, at some period or other, would be 
passed—but eternity would still stretch infinitely beyond! 

And against this eternity what protection have you? 
What assurance that it is not nigh? What have you but the 
breath in your nostrils as an interposing security 2? ‘‘ For what 
is your life? is it not a vapor which appeareth for a little time, 
and then v away?”’* What a slender interference ! 
What a momentary suspension! Pleasure, vanity, pride, 
science, ambition, riches, honor, health, all hanging upon a 
thread! And what, then, must be the obligation of that religion, 
which will render this moment of life the means of securing 
an eternity of bliss ! a 


Yes ; I trust I have so far succeeded as to bring your con- 
science to a stand. I have so far gained the day as to awaken 
some apprehensions. You resolve to obey the Christian reli- 











_ gion; you determine ne to violate obligations wh ch corre- 


spond with the antecedent relations in which we stant 
which rest on the obvious excellency o the revelz 
Christ; which are increased by the variety and f 
evidences; which are yet further augmented by the 


advantages of each individual ; and are r ais et 
height by the momentous discoveries and 
of eternity. é 


Let, then, your submission to Christianity be immediate and 
cordial. 

I say rmmepraTe, because delays are in nothing so danger- 
ous as in religion—where the impression of good is so soon 
effaced, and a relapse into indifference is so imperceptible. 
* To-pay, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your heart.”’t 
He that defers his conversion, will’ never be converted at all 
Men often mistake their imagination for their heart, and be 
lieve they are converted from the time they think about con 
version.t Lose, therefore, no time in deciding the case 


* James iv. 14. t Heb. iy. 7. t Pascal. 
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Remember the accumulated responsibility which has been 
gathering, like a cloud, around you from the first dawn of 
reason to the present hour. Every day has increased the 
account. Not a moment further is to be lost. Perhaps even 
now the Holy Spirit is striving for the last time with you 
heart. ‘ And thou, Capernaum,” were the solemn words of 
Jesus to the people amongst whom his works had been chiefly 
wrought, ‘that art exalted unto heaven, shalt be thrust down 
to hell; for if the mighty works which have been done in 
thee, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
continued unto this day.”* To avert a similar doom, turn at 
once to your offended Lord. Behold his golden sceptre now 
extended towards you. Behold the day of grace still shines. 
Behold all things are ready ; approach his footstool and live. 


But let your submission be corprau. Yield really to the 
call of revelation. Give your heart to your God. Enter 
upon Christianity with affection, with earnestness, with a 
persuasion of its infinite importance. Stop not short in formal 
acquiescence, external profession, a worldly and reputable 
piety, a tame faith, an outward attendance on the sacraments, 
occasional acts of duty. All this is mockery and insult, when 
put in the place of a real reception of Christianity. God 
demands a contrite spirit—God demands grief and prostra- 


tion of soul on account of sin—God demands a faith which 


bows cordially and with delight to the testimony of his word— 


God demands a reliance upon the merits and sacrifice of his 
Son—God demands a penetrating sense of the need of his 
grace and Holy Spirit—God demands the renunciation of 





__ every sin and the performance of .a willing and filial obedi- 


ence. Yield, then, this heart-felt subjection. The great God 
deserves it all; the eternal Saviour has merited it all; the 
divine Sanctifier will produce it all. Only begin with full 
purpose of soul. Read, pray, meditate; separate from ac- 
knowledged sin; perform known duties. Especially, implore 
those prevenient aids and operations of grace, which are 
essential to all further progress. God puts religion into the 
understanding by reasons, but into the heart by grace. Seek 
the influence of the Holy Ghost in the first entrance on your 
course. His influence, like dew on the face of nature, softens, 
penetrates, refreshes and fructifies. To put religion into 
the heart by menace, by force, is not to put religion there, 


* Matthew. 
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but terror. Grace makes all possible, spontaneous, delight- 
ful, effective—it is itself a foretaste and integral part of 
salvation. 

Thus will your submission to Christianity be @ matter of 
choice. Thus it will be, not a fit of devotion, but the fixed 
purpose of the soul touched by a divine hand, aware of what 
it is about, sensible of the dangers and temptations before 
it, and yet resolved in the strength of God to abide by its de- 
termination. ‘He that putteth his hand to the plough and 
looketh back, is not fit for the kingdom of God.” . The obli- 
gations of the Christian faith will never terminate till the 
struggle of life is over. The snares and seductions of the 
world will never cease to solicit. The malice and powers of 
Satan will constantly embarrass and annoy. You must be 
well resolved then. If you have seen the majestic truths of 
the Christian doctrine, and the crumbling ruins in which the 
infidel ramparts lie, do not tempt God by hesitation and 
tampering with conscience; but boldly and determinately 
take your stand. Enter the sacred building; abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty; dwell in the glory of his*temple ; 
persevere in your worship and obedience there, till you are 
summoned from this lower and preparatory scene of duty to 
that upper and more glorious pases he Lord God and 
the Lamb shall be the light thereof— and you shall remain — 
as a pillar in the temple of your God, and go out no more.” 

-& x 
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We have now completed that rapid and popular view of the 
evidences of Christianity, which we proposed. 
_ After having led our youthful inquirer around the bulwarks 
of the heavenly city, and shown him that the number and 
strength of the fortifications were not only impregnable to the 
forces of the enemy, but were such as to give full repose and 
sense of security to thé inhabitants; we have taken him and 
brought him within the sacred defences, we have led him into 
the heart of the citadel, and pointed out the strength of the 
walls, and the proportion and design of the several buildings. 


_ * Rev. iii. 12. 
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We have shown him that the internal constitution of the place 
is equally excellent with the external bulwarks. We have 
made him go through the divisions and mark the uses of the 
various edifices, compare their parts, observe their suitable- 
ness for the especial purposes for which they were projected ; 
and have thus aimed at filling his mind with high conceptions 
of the wisdom of the divine Architect. 

We have led him, above all, to the sanctuary, which adorns 
and protects the city, which is “ the joy of the whole earth— 
the palace of the great and eternal King.” 

We were sure, indeed, beforehand, that a fortress framed 
by the hand of the Almighty, would concur in its outward and 
inward character. And though we did not, and could not, 
allow our young inquirer to sit in judgment with presump- 
tuous confidence on what he might think ought to be the 
arrangement of the parts, nor to suspend his loyal obedience 
on their agreement with his preconceived notions; yet we 
assured him that if, in a simple reliance on the skill which 
devised the exterior fortifications, he would examine the inter- 
nal arrangements, with the view of confirming his faith and 
elevating his idea of the glory of his King, he would be aston- 
ished at the proofs of contrivance and foresight in every part. 

This, then, he has ‘done. ' The result has surpassed his 
ex ectations—t the harmon -and strength of the interior itself, 

ms 0} ‘the city, the beauty of the chief places of 






,the glory and sanctity of the temple, have filled 
ms ako Seq) @ ded : * 

hima th adr ration. ‘Some things, indeed, have exceeded 
his comprehension—for no human mind can have the furni- 
ture or experience requisite for judging of such extensive and 
complicated details—but he has understood enough to allay 


his fears, to raise his gratitude, and to induce him to rely 


with confidence on the successful issue of the combat. 

In other words, the internal evidences of Christianity have 
appeared as admirable as the external. 

This leads us, then, BRIEFLY TO REVIEW THE ARGUMENT 
ARISING FROM THE INTERNAL PROOFS OF CHRISTIANITY, which 
have formed the subject of this division of our course, as we 
reviewed the argument from the external at the close-of our 
last volume. 

“In doing this, let us notice the general nature of the argu- 
ment—the particular topics into which it divided. itself—its 
remarkable agreement with man’s probationary state—and 
the inseparable unity of the whole. 
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1. You will remember that the GENERAL NATURE of the 
argument springs from those various marks of excellency in 
the inward frame-work of Christianity which serve to confirm 
our faith in its divine original. They are the internal char- 
acters of divinity which strike every considerate inquirer, the , 
more he studies the religion, and compares it with the powers, * 
and tendencies, and wants of such a creature as man, and 
with the confessed dealings of Almighty God in his natural 
providence and moral government of the world 
For the main features of Christianity are not in all respects 
unknown to man; but rather fall in with his purest notions 
of God, and conscience, and moral duty on the one hand, and 
with his uniform experience of weakness and depravity on the 
other. They confirm every thing which natural religion 
guessed at; rather than knew; enlarging, purifying, correct- 
ing, elevating the remains of the original revelation, and the 
dictates of that moral nature, which, though darkened and 
corrupted by the fall, is not wholly obliterated and_ lost. 
They contain, besides, a new and mysterious dispensation 
of mercy in the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God, 
which gives energy to the dormant principles of essential 
religion, makes them practicable and delightful, and carries 
them on to all the ends for which the first in 
Accordingly, in tracing out the 
the Christian religion, we discover d 
design, of contrivance, of divin 
agreement with the wants anc 
anticipations of man. ii 
These are the internal evidences; ant ish 
conclusive argument in support of those external credentials _ te 
of the religion by which its reception is fir cured. They 
add the test of experience and observation to the historical _ ‘ 
testimony of authenticity, credibility, divine authority, miracles, 
prophecy, supernatural propagation, prominent good effects. 
And when these internal proofs are still further confirmed by the 
inward witness of Christianity to the heart, in its answers to 
prayer, in its fulfilment of all its promises, in its communica- 
tion of the grace of the Holy Spirit, in its actually changing 
and elevating the whole moral character of man, there seems. 
to be every imaginable species of evidence combined. (Se, 
All the faculties and feelings of man’s nature are rought 
to bear testimony to the truth of Christianity. His common Ce 
sense and ordinary capacity of judgment in the EXTERNAL | 
hy a's , 
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evidences: his heart and affections, his faculty of tracing out 
final ends, his perception of harmony and beauty, in the 
INTERNAL proofs: an inward consciousness of moral health, 
and peace, and joy communicated to the mind; and an expe- 
2, rience of the highest practical good effects produced in him, 
: in the INTERIOR WITNESS. 

Let us suppose a case, to illustrate the force of the internal 
argument. Ifa philosopher had a revelation made to him ot 
the system of the creation, he would begin by considering the 
historical proofs of the divine authority of the communication. 
Here he would rest at first. Afterwards, when he found there 
was nothing in it directly contradictory to the fixed laws of 
nature apparent in the small portions of matter which he had 
before subjected to his experiments, but that every thing went 
to confirm the results of his narrow observations, whilst all 
seemed intended for his convenience, relief, assistance, in 
many important respects, of which he was before ignorant,— 
this would exceedingly confirm his faith in the truth of the 
revelation. He would not be surprised to find much in it that 
was new, much unthought of, many uses and plans which he 
had never been able to conceive or conjecture ; a vast enlarge- 
ment of the field of vision; many causes of things laid open ; 


and much declared to him that was mysterious, incomprehen- 
0 id above his finite powers. But if, in the 


antly found that the facts in nature, 


a 











view, were confirmed, that every 
ious experiments and observation ; 
d that the practical results of the 
| important benefits to himself, these 
ise his faith in the divine origin of the 
; ii o the utmost height.* 

_» Such is the nature of the argument from the internal evi- 

dences. 

2. It is not necessary for me to RECAPITULATE THE DETAILS 
of this evidence. It is not necessary for me to do more than 
refer you to the ADAPTATION? to the state and wants of man, 
which we found to pervade Christianity—as contrivance and 
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Nor need I do more than refer to that plan of redemption, 
ed before the ages, of which the pocrrines or Curis- 
are the development, and of which the practical 
immary is the love of God and the love of man. 


* Verplank. t Lect. xiv. t Lect xv 
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Much less need I dwell on the morats* of the gospel, in 
which Christianity comes down to the conscience of every 
human being, sets right the mistakes of all the sages of an- 
tiquity, and presents a morality, as practicable as it is pure and 
elevated ; and which, flowing from the doctrines, carries with 
it a demonstrative evidence of the whole revelation. ° 

But I must pause for one instant, to remind you of the 
inimitable perfections of our Lorn’s cHaractrer,t in his 
mediatorial office, his personal and most lovely human virtues, 
and his conduct as the Founder of a religion. Yes, the char- 
acter of Christ embodies the Christianity which he taught; 
whilst the very facts of his incarnation and sacrifice form the 
ground-work of the doctrines which he revealed. The sun 
in the firmament is not a more glorious centre of the natural 
creation, than Jesus Christ is of the spiritual. All converges 
towards him, centres in him, tends to illustrate and glorify him. 

I will not again speak of the 1Inwarp witnesst of Chris- 
tianity in the fulfilment of all-its promises of grace to man; 
because we have given it a large consiagestion in the course 
of our Lectures. But it seems to bring down the proof to that 
very test of matter of fact and actual phenomena, of which 
both the natural and moral philosopher so loudly boast ; and 
which nothing but prejudice at rreligi 
vent them from acknowledging in 

After these prominent points, 
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opsecTIONSs raised against Chri 
_and as they respect the persons \ 
. On the topics of FAITH, INTER 
I say nothing; because they are inv 
have taken, and cannot be denied, w t overthro 
trust and confidence amongst men ; all honesty and fe 
ing in the intercourse of society; all that moral sense and 
conscience which distinguish men from the inferior creation 
much more than the barren possession of reason. In short, 
he that enters fully into the preceding arguments, will be 
the first to yield to the inevitable consequences flowing from 
them. 
But I advert to a subject, interposed amongst all these 
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the ranpuncy of Christianity]—which I have reserved for — 
mee Ue 
* Lect. xvi. t Lect. xvii. Ra 
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the purpose of making one reflection. For if, in addition to 
all the above evidences, there is in Christianity an innate and 
strong direction and bias towards human happiness in the 
highest sense of the term; if the known hindrances are capa- 
ble of being enumerated ; if those hindrances are gradually 
being overcome, and are now daily lessening ; if the good 
7 effects of the religion have uniformly burst forth, as a mighty 
river, in proportion as the hindrances have been removed, and 
have fertilized the face of the adjacent lands; if the religion 
itself foretells the chief impediments to this tendency, and 
points out the causes of them in men’s abuse of the divine 
mercies, whilst it limits their duration ; if the same records 
declare an ultimate and glorious consummation as about to 
take place, when all the tendencies of Christianity shall be 
turned into effects, and the whole world be a scene of light, 
and peace, and holiness; and ifevery sincere Christian feels 
in himself this tendency, and is engaged in removing obsta- 
cles out of the way of it, and hastening its progress in himself 
and others ;—if this be so; then, I say, the crown is placed 
on the brow of the Christian evidences, and every species of 
proof is accomplished by this finishing point ; then, I say, the 
tendency within Christianity runs on parallel with the pre- 
dicted course of divine prophecy, which forms one of the 
most remarkable of the external proofs from without it—and 
_ the only. demand upon mi n’s reason, is to acknowledge his 
- eae as to the origin: and permission of evil, and 
the d Wi 1 of the. incomprehensible God—reposing 
‘isdom, justice | and mercy of the almighty . 
¥ us Judge of the world—a demand so natural, 
ee hat it 1s surp ‘ising it. hould ever have been questioned. 
ie eet And this touches upon that PROBATIONARY AND IMPER- 
FECT, ‘STATE iW ehich man confessedly is, and with which the 
general nature of the internal evidences of Christianity re- 
markably corresponds. Undoubtedly, the skeptic may, if he 
please, reject all this mass of evidence; undoubtedly he may 
refuse to obey the Christian revelation ; undoubtedly he 
may magnify petty difficulties, and lend himself to speculative 
reasonings. ‘T'hatis, he may act, with regard to Christianity, 
just as he acts with regard to God’s natural providence, or his _ 
moral goy ernment of man; he may pretend that all is involved 
ness, and that he can see no clear path before him. 
s the youth may also conduct himself in human life. He 
“may: efuse to take precautions, to form habits, to look for- 
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ward to future scenes of difficulty, to act with prudence.and 
self-restraint; he may spurn any moral subjection to the 
claims of the Almighty, or to the checks upon the appetites, 
which his natural law imposes. 

But does he, or can he, escape the consequences of that 
righteous retribution of the great moral Governor which involve 
and surround him? Can he elude the sanctions of the gen- 
eral religion, resting on the faint traces of revelation, and the 
moral nature of man, which enclose the transgressor, as in a 
net? Can a careless, incautious youth escape a miserable 
and disgraceful age—can negligence, imprudence and want - 
of foresight be always repaired by any after-repentance—can 
the indulgence of pride and self-importance be separated from 
inward torments and outward contentions—can an irreligious 
contempt of moral restraints insure itself against self-disappro- 
. bation, disease, weakened faculties, a disturbed conscience, 
remorse, anticipations of judgment, dread of eternity, despair ? 

Apply this to Christianity. The lives and deaths of inf- 
dels demonstratively show that the very same moral and judi- 
cial punishments are inflicted on the objector against revela- 
tion. And all this so agrees with the probationary state of 
man, as to form a strong additional confirmation that the 
whole system of government in natural providence, in essen- 
tial and primeval religion, and in Christianity, proceeds from 
the same divine hand; is governed by the same general laws, | 
and conspires to the same end?* rs 

4. Let the humble inquirer, then, COLLECT ALL THE SCAT- 
TERED RAYS OF LIGHT, flowing from the several branches of the 
divine argument, and let him remember that these series of 
proofs, which are necessarily considered in separate parts, for the 
purpose of a better investigation, form but one uniform, candid 
and inseparable body of testimony: which, like the light of 
the sun, though separated and divaricated into the various 
colors of blue, and green, and red, and the other colors of the 
prism, whilst passing through our mind, and being subjected 
to our examination; is yet, in itself, one and the same efful- 
gent glory, shedding light and warmth from its mighty orb.t 

Yes; the whole of the Christian evidences form one argu- 
ment, one attestation, one inseparable and irresistible appeal 
to the hurhan understanding, conscience and heart. From 
the simplest proof of the authenticity of our books, to the last 
evidence of the inspiration of all their contents; and from the 


* Butler. : t Warburton. 
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first point of the adaptation, to the closing topic of the indis- 
pensable moral obligation of receiving the religion, all con- 
stitutes one undivided chain of reasoning, the most indissolu- 
ble and most binding ever offered to an accountable being. 

And the grand probation of man now is, whether he will 
obey this revelation and submit his reason and heart to God}; 
or whether he will follow his pride and passions, and dare the 
authority of the great Lord of all. 

God grant that every reader of these Lectures may so weigh 
the moral obligation under which he lies, as to be wise IN 
TIME; as to follow the directions of the Bible, and obtain THE 
GRACE NECESSARY for welcoming it with humble faith and 
cheerful obedience ;—that thus all rHE BLESSED ENDs of the 
Christian revelation may be accomplished in him here and 
hereafter ! 
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CONCLUSION OF THEENTIRE COURSE. 


A 
JOHN XX. 30, 31. 


And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his 
disciples, which are not written in this book. But these are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
mrp of God; and that believing ye might have life through 

is name. 


Arrer the statements made in the last Lecture, on the 
obligation of receiving the Christian revelation, and the 
review there taken of the result of the argument from the 
internal evidences, nothing now remains for us but to retire 
back from this minute inspection, to such a comprehensive 

vey as may allow us to take in at once the distinct outlines 


“of all the divisions of our subject, and observe how they sev- 


erally harmonize, both in their various component parts and 
with each other ; and then to conclude the whole of the great 
argument, by an address to the different classes of persons 
who may be supposed to be most interested. 

But where shall we take our station to seize this point of 
view? After we have examined at so much length the 
different branches of the stream, and have paused at each 
examination to survey the scenes before us, whither shall we 
ascend in order to catch the course and flow of the whole 
river ? 

Let us first view THE PROGRESS oF PROOF as it has been 
rolling down from its earliest rise, and been augmenting in its 
magnitude and force to the present hour. Let us then notice 
THE INCIDENTAL AND UNEXPECTED MANNER in which the 
flood has been increased. And, lastly, let us contemplate its 
actual volume, and THE- POSITION IN WHICH WE NOW STAND 
as to the hopes of its visiting and fertilizing the whole earth. 


I. Let us view the progress of proof As IT HAS BEEN 


* 
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ROLLING DOWN FROM ITS EARLIEST RISE TO THE PRESENT 
HOUR. 

For observe how small and imperceptible is the first source 
of the stream. You scarcely distinguish its narrow thread. 
And yet trace its progress. It increases as it flows. In 
every advance the waters are augmented. From the original 
promise made to our first parents, to the present hour, the 
evidences of revelation have been in progress. For six 
thousand years has our religion been before the world. The 
expulsion from Eden was accompanied by the first discovery 
of mercy. During the patriarchal age, when human life 
extended through centuries, truth was handed down by tradi- 
tion, by the instituted sacrifices, and the consecration of the 
sabbath to religious worship. The call of Abraham, and the 
rite of circumcision, increase the means of knowledge to 
mankind. ‘The Pentateuch is published, and consigns to a 
written record the history of primeval ages, and the doctrine 
of the fall and the promised recovery. The Mosaic miracles, 
the Mosaic redemption, the Mosaic Canaan, are proofs to a 
lost world of the true faith. Kings and prophets arise. ‘The 
Jewish name and religion spread; and with them the evi- 
dences of revelation. 


~ The Babylonish captivity plants missionary prophets in the 


heart of the greatest heathen monarchy. For seventy years 
the meek and courageous spirit of Danie] commends his God, 
his religion, his prophetic outlines of future mercy, to mankind 
Before the birth of the Saviour himself, a fame pervades the 
world that some one, springing from the Hast, should govern 
the nations. 

The apostles go forth and proclaim a universal religion. 
They carry the credentials with them, and attest the truth of 
the preceding dispensations of the Almighty, whilst they 
establish their own. The world is penetrated with the Chris- 
tian evidences. Every nation is visited, warned, invited. 
During the lapse of three centuries, the’ miraculous propaga- 
tion goes on, and becomes itself an additional proof to the 
following ages. The holy lives, and constancy unto martyr- 
dom, of the apostles and their converts, silently provide further 
evidences. Constantine acknowledges the force of the rising 
religion, and paganism is dethroned.* In the mean time, 
prophecy begins to unfold yet wider the roll of futurity, and 
each grand revolution in the fortunes of the church is found 


* A. D. 312. 
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to have been foretold in her mystic pages. The character of 
the Messiah is more and more acknowledged. 'The dispersion 
and yet distinct preservation of the Jewish people are a pro- 
phetic miracle. The persecutions of the Christian faith con- 
firm the word of prophecy, and enlarge the proofs of its divine 
origin. 

Apostacies arise in the east and west.* Christianity seems 
to fade before the imposture of Mahomet, and the superstitions, 
tyranny and idaldtry of papal Rome. The spiritual church 
is driven into privacy; and she there discovers these very 
apostacies to have been largely delineated in the prophetic 
word; and she sees in the antichrist, and the man of sin, 
and the apocalyptic visions, new evidences of the Christian 
faith. S 

With the revival of learning, the proofs of revelation pour 
in with a fuller tide upon nrankind, as an awakened curiosity 
and a widened sphere of observation open new channels.t 
The Reformation springs forth and appeals to the divine rec- 
ords, collects fresh evidences, re-assumes truth, sweeps away 
the incumbrance of human tradition, exhibits Christianity to 
the faith and obedience of mankind. The lives and deaths 
of the reformers, the effects of their doctrine, the accomplish- 
ment of the promised grace of revelation in its operations 
upon the human heart, are appealed to, and place the evi- 
dences of Christianity in a new blaze of glory. What super- 
stition and ignorance had wrought for ten centuries 1s over- 
thrown; and Christianity appears fresh, and vigorous, and 
sacred as at its first birth. 

New opponents soon appear in the midst of Protestant 
Europe ; or, rather, human corruption assumes a new form. 
Men arise who borrow from Christianity a purer creed as to 
the foundations of religion, and affect to be followers of natural- 
light, and to believe in the being and government of God and 
a future judgment, but reject the claims of Christianity. 
Against the deist has the combat been since carried on ; for 
paganism has no defenders, and the corrupt religion of Rome 
admits the foundation of the Christian faith—and has occa- 
sioned a copious and masterly array of proofs for the convic- 
tion of every candid inquirer, and for the preservation of the 
young and unstable in the Christian church. 


- 


* At the commencement of the seventh century. 
+ The close of the fifteenth century. 
28 
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The tide has thus been swelling in each age, and is still 
rising ; nor does there seem any other limits to the accumula- 
tion of Christian evidences, than those which exist as to the 
works of creation and providence. You want no additional 
proofs there. The grand primary facts speak the glory of 
God. Yet each diligent and observant mind lights upon new 
phenomena, or combinations of phenomena, which confirm 
his previous belief. So it is in Christianity. 

The evidences of revelation have kept pace with the prog- 
ress of the human mind under all circumstances, as well 
since the revival of learning as before. Its Almighty Author 
has planted in it the seeds of endless development. Every 
branch of evidence belongs to a vast system of truth, fitted in 
different ways to the various understandings, characters and _ 
stations of those to whom the gospel is offered. An argument 
is held out to every inquirer; to the scholar, who can make 
the whole of human learning tributary to his investigation ; 
and the unlettered seeker after truth, who draws all his knowl- 
edge from his own heart and the sense of his own wants.* 
The simplicity of the Bible, in its evidences, conceals a depth | 
~ of wisdom, a fund of principles, an extent of adaptation, which 
have only been more and more displayed as the progress of 
sound learning and just reasoning have given occasion for the — 
examination. Every thing in human knowledge has fallen 
into its tide and aided its flow. Historical researches pene- 
trate the most obscure recesses of past events, and pour their — 
contributions into the Christian treasury. The studies of 
natural philosophy open new worlds of science, and prepare a 
wider bed for the divine religion. 

The philosophy of mind at length admits all the foundations 
of our argument by confining itself to facts and experience,t 


* Verplank. 

+ At this moment two instances occur to me: one in moral philoso 
phy, the other in natural; which I cite merely as specimens. Mr 
Locke's doctrine concerning the sources of ideas has been generally 
admitted, though not without a secret suspicion that there must be 
something wrong in the philosophy of the statement; as a universal 
notion of deity and some elementary principles of morals impressed 
by Almighty God upon the conscience of man, seem taken for granted 
in Christianity. The latest and most intelligent writers now agree, 
‘that some innate laws of thought, by which the connection and relation 
of our ee ideas are governed, exist. Locke had maintained the 
sources of our primary ideas to be the objects of sense ; and he had 
referred us for our complex ones to the connection and relation of 
those original ideas one with another. And this relation is now set 
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as her sister science has long done. The subordinate branches 
of knowledge, geography, chronology, geology, mineralogy, 
lend their aid to the defence of the Christian religion. 

And all this is the more observable, because, whilst the 
proofs of Christianity are thus in progress, the objections and 
reasonings of infidelity are diminishing in force and fading 
away. ‘I'ruth takes root and flourishes; fallacies droop and 


tled and acknowledged by Brown, our latest metaphysician, to depend 
on certain natural laws of the human mind—laws which may be termed 
innate. Thus Locke and Stillingfleet are, after a century and a half, 
reconciled; and philosophy is found to accord with revelation more 
explicitly as to the original impress of God on the human faculties 
and powers. This remark was made by bishop James. ‘ 

Again, in natural philosophy, water had for ages been considered as 
a primary and simple element. Modern chemists have proved it by 
experiment, to consist of inflammable and vital air.* They have also 
proved. that these gases, mixed in the proportion to constitute 
water,t form the most dreadfully explosive mixture known in nature. 
Volcanic mountains are probably nothing but vast machines, where 
these gases have been generated and produced those explosions and 
detonations which have astonished mankind in every age. The de- 
composition of water precedes the explosions. Before any great erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, not only does the water disappear in all the wells of 
Napl s, and other towns at the foot of the mountains, but even the 
ires, and marine animals, abandoned by their native element, 
upon the shore. When the eruption took place which formed 










a new mountain three miles in circumference, near to the ancient 
- Puteoli, the whole of the Lucrine lake became dry. When the gase- 










there was light,”—and “ who holds the waters in the hollow of his 
hand,” were to say, “ Ler THE Waters BE DECOMPOSED,’ the “ ele- 
ments would melt with fervent heat, and the heavens pass away with 
a great noise.’’} 

These instances are taken from a thousand others; they are by no 
means necessary to the Christian argument. Whatever Mr. Locke 
thought, the Scripture account of man’s moral nature, and the im- 
press of God upon his mind, was not to be doubted; in whatever ig- 
norance we might have remained as to the dreadfully explosive con- 
stituents of water, the truth of the future destruction of the world by 
fire would not have been less certain. : 

But it must be obvious, that facts such as these, which illustrate 
the positions‘and manifest something of the probability of the events 
which revelation foretells, are not without their importance. 


* Or of what is termed the hydrogen and oxygen gases. 
About two portions of hydrogen to one of oxygen. 
2 Peter iii. 10, 11. 


« 


ous elements of water, then, are exposed to combustion in the bowels 
of the volcano, liquid rocks are ejected in the form of laya, whole — -e., 
mountains are blown into the air, and the explosion is heard to the = 
distance of many leagues. What an illustration does this afford ofthe = 

ower of God! How does it demonstrate to us that the world may at 
fis will be burnt up—That if he who said, “ Let there be ight and 
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die. They appear blooming for an instant; but, wanting root, 
they perish. As conscience recovers its sway, and the force 

= of particular temptations is diminished, Christianity regains 
her dominion over the heart. Infidelity now has scarcely 
a plausible argument left.* The evidences of revelation 
strengthen upon reflection, mature with our years, advance in 
force and practical demonstration as we approach eternity, and 
gather new brightness in the time of sickness, sorrow and 
impending dissolution. There never was a mind brought 
fairly to bear on the subject, but fresh materials sprung up 
around it, just in proportion to its means of knowledge and 
capacities of combination; nor is there any period which so 
fully illustrates its solid virtue, as the moment of the decay of 
life and the lapse of all earthly things. 

At the present time, Christianity is the religion of all the 
civilized nations of the world. After eighteen hundred years, 
she stands as the acknowledged source of religious truth and 
duty. ‘The mind of man under the greatest advantages, the 
verdict of intellect, is in favor of Christianity. On such a 
question, we are not to estimate the weight of authority by 
numbers, but by the amount of inquiry, by the investigation 
actually made, by the habits of intellectual effort, the knowl- _ 
edge, the information, the moral feeling, in those who prose- _ 

. In this view, one Christian nation outweighs all the e.- 
e people of the Indies and Americas; and the public 
0 the Christian faith by the flower of the human 
( ates the force of its evidences upon the minds 

le of estimating them aright. a 4 

n sh the evidences have so accumulated, that individu- 
als can only prosecute in detail certain divisions of them. To 
enter upon the whole question fully, a man should be a stranger 
to no branch of history or science ; he must identify himself 
with the designs of Providence in every age ; he must be the 
narrator of the wonderful dispensations of God and the moral 
education of the human race. He must recount all the labors 
of the vast society of Christians, which is the intermediate 
chain between earth and heaven. He must embrace the 
whole kindred of men, nineteen twentieths of whom entered 
into history with Christianity. He must trace out the new 
principle of action which the gospel sets at work—love, which 









» * Bishop J. B. Sumner apologizes for answering an aroument of Vol- 
ney, on the ground that, bad as it is, it is the only one he can find ad 
vanced against Christianity. 
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constitutes such a spring in the mechanism of social life, as 
ultimately to change human society, and prepare its recon- 
struction on a new basis, without injuring any established re- 
lations of it, He must follow out the new literature which 
Christianity has intreduced ; and trace out the history of the 
mass of the nations of the world in their progress or their de- 
cline—their civilization, arts, sciences, philosophy, all that 
characterizes or modifies the moral existence of man. And 
when he has attempted this, er any division of this infinite 
subject, he will confess that he has only saluted the question 
at the threshold, and that he must leave to others the devel- 
opment—its progress and accumulation. 

What a prospect this! What scenes stretch all around! 
What an expansive and life-giving tide is Chsistianity! What 
a gradual but steady progress do we perceive in its evidences, 
from the first source of grace in paradise to the present hour! 
But, in the next place, ~ 


r * : 
_ IL. Let us observe THE INCIDENTAL AND UNEXPECTED 

















NER IN WHICH THE FLOOD HAS BEEN THUS FORMED. . , 
_ For whence have come the tributary streams? Have arti- 
al beds been excavated to convey to it, with immense | 


of power? No; most has been incidental and un 
so far as man has been concerned. — : 
We have repeatedly noticed the artless 
naracter of the Christian evidences; their inde 
each other; the sudden influx and convergence of the mate- ~ 
rials of proof. And now that we are casting back a glance 
upon the whole subject, we repeat the remark. We bid you 
reflect that all this mass of testimony is not a contrived, sys- 
tematic arrangement, set forth in the Holy Scriptures, or pre- 
_ pared by inspired writers, and handed down for the conviction 
of mankind. No, every thing arose spontaneously. Circum- 
stances have created the Christian evidences. Enough was 
always included in the revelation itself for the conviction of 
every sincere inquirer. But, for the rest, all was called forth 
by occasion, amidst the struggles of human passions and the 
conflicts of the church with her foes. “2, 
Christianity, in her native dignity, threw herself upon man- 
kind. Her divine records plead her own cause. Here is 
always enough to eu a divine revelation. Every thing 
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else is incidental, and was drawn into argument as occasion 
arose. ; 

2 The first Christian apologists had no view to the eighteenth 


century, or the conviction of nations then unborn, when they 
were compelled to appeal to the heathen emperors, on the in- 
justice of the sufferings to which they were exposed. Their 
object was to defend themselves from the calumnies with which 
they were assailed, and to effect the conversion of their con- 
temporaries. What did Justin Martyr, or Tertullian, or St. 
Augustine, foresee of the use which would be made of their 
testimony a thousand or fifteen hundred years after their own 
times? Still less did Tacitus and Suetonius imagine the im- 
portant purposes to which their admissions of all the chief 
facts of Christianity would be turned, after the indignant con- 
tempt of the historians themselves had become harmless. 
What did Julian or Porphyry foresee of the value of those 
incidental notices of the facts connected with Christianity, 
which escaped them in the warmth of their invective against 
)' the religion? When Celsus, in hisenmity against the gospel, 
overwhelmed Origen with his sophisms and cavils, little didhe ~ 
imagine that, the arguments on either side being disregarded, 
the fi cts which were admitted in common would form a bul- 
__ wark of the Christian faith. Still less did the Jewish writers 
he conceive that, _in attributing the Christian miracles to the 
powers of an occult magic, they were acknowledging facts on 
_- which- 2 should build our faith, ages after the hypothesis of 
a false phil ophy had been exploded. _ : 





In the mean time, the Christian religion marched on,—in 
the midst of the scorn of the learned, the force of the power- 
ful, the hatred of governments, the malignity of the heathen 
and Jewish priesthoods—and, sustained by an invisible hand, 
made good its cause, till Constantine mounted the throne, and 
the empire assumed the name of Christian. All was natural, 
unpretending, honest truth. . 
Proofs, however, beganimperceptibly to be collected. The 
authenticity of the sacred books was examined; the records 
of martyrs were searched into} the tradition of ancient facts 
was investigated; ecclesiastical memoirs were composed; 
controversies arose ; the numbers on each side are mentioned ; 

_ the councils which assemble are enumerated; the condemna- 
tion of heretics is placed on record. ‘Thus, facts and doc- 
trmes are incidentally ascertained. Things come out by 
occasions, by circumstances unforeseen and unplanned. It is 
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only after a lapse of centuries that men’s attention is directed 
to the collecting into a series the successive proofs. The tide 
of time rolls down, and bears on its surface the various mate- 
rials, from which diligent observation culis here and there a 
particle of unexpected and important evidence; as the wild 
American gathers from the bed of his magnificent rivers the 
minute but valuable particles of gold and silver. As litera- 
ture widens, the scattered elements of proof are brought in— 
coins, medals, inscriptions, antiquities, re-written manuscripts 
discovered in monasteries, contribute their unexpected tes- 
timony. 

Not only the first occasions are unlooked-for, but the sub- 
sequent reasons for bringing out and detailing the proofs are 
equally incidental. 

A literary age abounds with infidelity. The credibility of 
the gospel history is, after seventeen hundred years, reduced 
into regular proof,* for the purpose of meeting the new cir- 
cumstances of the times. It is shown that the early fath 
cite all the New Testament; and that the hei 
never call in question the authenticity of the books. = 
Yet, further, multitudes of individuals are employed in the 
works who have given no evidence of personal piety, or of any 
firm faith in the peculiarities of the religion which. they 
defend. Some from literary curiosity ; some from the irrita- 


tion of controversy ; some from professional studies, are led to 4, 
contribute their quota, who yet avow a disbelief in many oft e * 


the characteristic doctrines of redemption. 


How much these points increase the force of the whole — 


argument in favor of Christianity, I need not say. They do 
this in several ways. 

They show that there has been No EFFORT IN CHRISTIAN- 
\Ty TO MAKE OUT A CASE; no provision for petty difficulties : 
no timidity in passing through the succession of ages and 
nations. No: Christianity walks on her way, strong im 

r native authority, and conscious that, on whatever side 
. contemplated, there is evidence enough for every sin- 
cere inquirer. 

They also demonstrate the secret CARE OF THE DIVINE 
Provipence over the religion, which, in ways unseen by man, » 
and over which he had no control, laid up these materials of , 
proof. Enough has been preserved of the earliest Christian 


* By the labors of Lardner and his contemporaries 
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writers—enough of other kinds of evidence, to furnish us in 
ind these latter days with abundant sources of testimony. 

It likewise shows that we are in a SERIES OF CONTINUAL 
accessions to the evidences of religion. ‘The case is not 
closed. New incidents may arise, as they have done in every 
preceding age, to confirm the proof; new manuscripts may 
be found; new notices in heathen authors; new series of 
quotations in the fathers; new monuments of antiquity; new 
lights from the actual state of mankind. 


III. But let us contemplate the stream of evidence IN ITs 
ACTUAL MASS AND VOLUME BEFORE OUR EYES, AND PRESENT- 
ING THE HOPE OF ITS BEING ABOUT TO VISIT AND FERTILIZE 
THE WHOLE EARTH. 
Let us view the present flow and course of the stream ; let 
us see how far it is now more unimpeded than in former 
. pe iods ; more cleared of obstructions; more ready to burst 
st out into new regions, and bless the most distant shores. 
e eter Yes; never was the great Christian argument so disembar- 
Sp eer Tasse from extraneous matter; never did it bear so directly 
upon the consciences of men; never was there a period of 
the world when all seemed waiting for those secret operations 
of the divine mercy, to which all argument is subordinate, 
and without which no evidences can convince or persuade. 
- 1. For, do we not stand on the ELEVATION OF EIGHTEEN 
; - CENTURIES, or rather of stx THOUSAND YEARS? Does not 
what we have noticed of the incidental manner in which the 
Christian proofs were collected, and the immense aggregation 
of them, place us on a vantage-ground for the further prose- 
cution of the argument? Does not all past experience, all 
past history, all the divisions and heresies in the visible church, 
all the noble virtues in the invisible, all the changes and alter- 
ations in the attacks of the great spiritual adversary, all the 
exhausted effects of infidelity on individuals and nations, give 
us means of observation now, far beyond all preceding periods 
of time? And if we use these facts of actual experience with 
humility, will they not materially aid us in our cause? 

_ 2. And do not THE VARIOUS METHODS OF TREATING THE 
‘EVIDENCES in former times, furnish us with lights for our 
guidance in the present? We trace the excellences and 
defects of our predecessors, in order to learn wisdom ourselves. 

The first apologists formed a primitive school of writers 
on the evidences of Christianity. Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
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Gregory Nazianzen, Arnobius, Lactantius, Augustine, poured 
out the simple complaints of a persecuted and despised people, 
at the feet of the reigning heathen powers. Direct details 
of proofs they gave not : they saw, they felt, they exhibited the 
virtue of Christianity. They had chiefly to repel the unheard- 
of calumnies which rested on the new religion. Their apol- 
ogies are personal vindications of a deeply-injured cause. 

The dark ages were sunk too low in a petty scholastic 
theology, to pay much regard to a species of argument which 
was not wanted, when the human mind was struggling with 
other evils—superstition, ignorance, spiritual tyranny. 

At the reformation, apologies were again produced, more 
to defend the Protestant doctrines than to establish the gen- _ 
eral ee authority. The rise of Deism was not imme-  _ 
diate; and the demand for regular defences of revelation 
not directly made. 3 ae a 

The school of what we may call the tirErary de! 
. “hristianity arose with Plessis du Mornay ,* and 
u » by Grotius,t Huet,t and others, who, with too 
pevhaps to the inward blessings of Christianity, a 
demonstrate its divine authority by learned arguments, refer- 
ences to heathen authors, and a deduction of inferences little — 
level to the understanding, and Jess addressed to the hearts of 
man. —* te 
The ruEro.ocicaL class of writers on evidences arose in 
our own country towards the middle of the seventeenth cen- . 
tury, from the host of eminent divines and pious and devoted 
Christians which that age produced. Baxter, Owen, Haly- 
burton, Turretin then wrote, and rested their cause chiefly 
on the character of the Scriptures, the infinite excellency 
and glory of the matters revealed, the testimony of the Spirit 
to the human heart. 

The revulsion of this order of reasoners produced the 
METAPHYSICAL class of the same period, or a little later, in 
which far too much was conceded to the Deist—he was met 
on his own ground far too courteously, and was refuted indeed, 
but refuted laboriously on the footing of metaphysical reason- 
ing. Chandler, Jenkins, Leland, Stillingfleet, and perhaps 
Doddridge and Beattie, may be ranked in this series. « 

The unsatisfactory results of taking this ground at length 
led to a simple exposition of the facts of Christianity in the 
wisToRICAL school in which Paley stands pre-eminent, from 


* Born 1549. -t Born 1583. t Born 1630. 
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his skill in conducting his argument. Lardner, Leslie, West, 

are of this class in our own country; as Michaelis, Less, Bul- 
let, Bonnet, Stoch, are on the continent. ‘The omissions of 
these apologists lay i in an undervaluing or concealment of the 
internal evidences—in a secular tone of ratiocination—an intel- 
lectual effort to make men Christians, without sufficient ref- 
erence to the divine Saviour in his death and sacrifice, and 
the divine Sanctifier in his influences and grace. 

The Curistian writers—for so I must call them—have 
arisen of late years ; who, noting all that seemed good in the 
former schools, have been careful to carry out Christianity 
into its practical consequences and appeal to the conscience 
_ and heart. Pascal led the way to this kind of writings—a 


.s man who was in advance of his age in this, as in other points. 


Butler followed in his steps, and laid ‘the foundation of 
the complete overthrow of infidel objections, by a considera- 
tion of the i ignorance of man. ‘The present bishop of Durham 


has ai d, _by his exposition of the History of Infidelity.* 


 Soame « enyns contributed many valuable thoughts. But the 
bishop « of Chestert is confessedly the leader in this school, 
and has given the first complete specimen of what a knowl- 
edge « of the real character of Christianity can do in the great 


- argu nent} 


These various methods of conducting the defence of Chris- 
tianity are of the greatest use in guiding our judgment in the 
present day. 

3. Nor do the important FACTS NOW ASCERTAINED and 
admitted on all hands, operate less beneficially. It is now 
clearly understood that the state of the heathen world is sub- 
stantially the same at this hour as it was at the time of St. Paul 
—that is, every age has been confirming his statements. The 
inefficacy of all means to benefit those nations, or any other, 
except as Christianity is humbly relied on, has also been de- 
monstrated. The experiment made of the baneful effects of 
infidelity, on the largest scale, during the period of the last 
fifty years, has been, alas! but too complete in all parts of 
the continent—the nations have been compelled to unsay all 
their blasphemies, and return to some profession of the Chris- 


* Bishop Van Mildert’s Boyle Lectures. 

t Bibhoo John Bird Sumner. 

t Dr. O. Gregory, Mr. Franks, Mr. J. J. Gurney, have done excel- 
lent service in this way ; and the able and eloquent M. Frassynous, 
in his late work. 
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tian faith. The vanity and frivolity of the speculative objec- 
tions of Deism have been acknowledged, and the solid foun- 
dation of factson which Christianity rests generally admitted.* 
The arguments of skeptics are now beneath the consideration 
of any serious mind. Infidelity has, indeed, been fairly 
driven off its ground, and been compelled to encamp within 
the professed Christian enclosure; and now appears under 
the forms of Socinianism and Neologism—a circumstance of 
some importance. It is an acknowledged fact, moreover, that 
the gospel is efficacious to enlighten and console man, to raise 
and animate, to pardon and bless him. The success of 
missions has established this.t 


. . * ¥ Me 
A. A farther assistance is derived from the cHnneaa 
OF REASONING which are now acknowledged, and t e im- » 
€ » 


provements universally made in the estimate of evidence 

This we have more than once noticed.t But it demands 
remark here, that what Lord Bacon and Pascal insisted upon 
two centuries since, in the prosecution of natural philosophy, 
is now universally admitted in all branches of knowledge— 


that hypothesis, conjecture, opinions, systems, are of no “he 


against matters of experiment and actual phenod gen 


at 
we know nothing of the causes of things—that we are to on- 
y 


sider facts as first principles, and to deduce consequences onl fo. 


on the basis of a wide induction.§ This is all that Christian 
apologists want, to establish the ruined state of man, the need 
of revelation, the effects of Christianity upon the heart, the 
import of its various instructions, and the grace with which 
it is to be received. I say nothing of the external evidences, 
because they have never been much contested. The clearer 
notions, however, of the nature of just reasoning upon the laws 
of evidence, leave the ground unencumbered—we are dis- 
embarrassed from a thousand shackles—the case has a free 
scope and fair consideration. ; 

5. But all these points would be of less moment, if the 
GRACE AND MERCY or Gop were not turning the minds of men 
to the best and most effective statement of the whole subject.|| 


* Some French writers: begin to affect to despise matters af fact, 
nder the term, Religion factice ! 
F t Take any: cage thos in the South Sea Islands—in West Africa 
—in India. Take the churches founded by Swartz, for example. 
t Lect. i. and elsewhere. aere we 
§ M. Jouffroy has admirably shown this in his preface to Dugald 
Stewart’s Sketches. 
|| Lect. i. 
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This is the peculiar advantage of the present period, that a 
revival of genuine Christianity has called men’s attention 
to that simple method of arguing Christianity, which, without 
omitting human learning and historical testimony, chiefly 
dwells on the inward efficacy and excellency of the religion 
itself, This is the course which common sense, past experl+ 
ence, and the honor of God, unite to persuade. 

For nothing can be so contrary to common sense, as to 
leave out the practical excellence of Christianity, when you 
are about to invite men to embrace the religion—it is to con- 
ceal the most attractive and important means of persuasion. 
And long experience of the ineflicacy of merely intellectual 


,commetion ought to teach us that man—depraved, fallen, 


_ miserable man—can never be gained over to salvation, unless 
he be directed from the first to the main point—a subjection 
of the understanding and passions to the divine will. And, 


indeed, the honor of God demands this course. Are we to 
conceal his revelation, and take up such parts of it as we 
may choose? Can we expect his grace and blessing, if we 
have not humility and moral courage to avow our need of 


ae ee Will the grace of the divine Spirit rest upon our 
ef a 


rguments, if we do not place in a prominent light our con- 
stant dependence on his aid? Will the blessed Saviour own 


~ the books which pass over his great redemption? 


But the mercy of God is leading men now to that union of 
the historical and internal proofs which never ought to have 
been interrupted. Men are now selecting from the various 
schools of Christian apologists what is solid and useful, and 
presenting them in a popular form for the instruction of man- 
kind. The personal piety of the primitive school,—the_clas- 


sical illustrations of the literary,—the deep reverence for 


Scripture in the theological,—the sound reasonings of the 
metaphysical,—and the plain matters of fact of the historical 
class of writers on evidence, being judiciously employed by 
the truly Christian advocate, the consciences of men will be 
more closely addressed than ever, the question of the truth of 
Christianity will be presented in its native force, the heart 
will be appealed to and engaged in the service of God, the 
first entrance of skeptical objections will be prevented by 
sound principles well fixed in the mind. God will be honored 
in the evidences, as much as he is in the doctrines and obe- 
dience of the gospel; and, indeed, the foundation both of doc- 


— 
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trine and obedience will be laid in a well-settled conviction of 
the truth of the Christian revelation. 

What a prospect, then, does this present to the eye which 
would view the whole mighty tide of evidence! How wide 


‘and deep does it flow! How disembarrassed from material 


impediments! How bright are the hopes of the future hap- 
piness of mankind! Every thing seems ready in the frame- 
work of Christianity ; in the state of the Christian argument ; 
in the condition of the world; in the progress of the accu- 
mulating evidences; for the breaking forth of the river of life 
from its present narrow channel, and its fertilizing the whole 
earth. 

It is to contribute, in some feeble measure, to this result, 
that the author has ventured on the hazardous attempt which 
he is now bringing to a close. Thirty or forty years of atten- 


tion to the subject have convinced him of the importance, in ~ 


a day like the present, of stating the Christian evidences, not 
in a way of intellectual conviction merely, but of practical im- 


pression upon the heart. 


This he has attempted, anxious to open a way for others to 


prosecute the inquiry in its best manner—a manner which © 
unites the honor of God and a dependence upon his grace, 


with an appeal to the understanding and conscience of man- 
kind. eg 


a _ 


May the author be permitted to address, in conclusion, 


I. Tue RULERS AND GOVERNORS OF HIS BELOVED COUNTRY, 
and to urge upon them the duty of examining thoroughly the 


question of Christianity, and acting courageously in their pub-_ 


lic and private capacity, as becomes sincere believers in that 


revelation ? so 
Never did our country occupy so exalted a position in the 


eye of mankind, as at the present moment: and yet never 


was there acrisis when the faith of Christianity was more 
essential to the permanence of our prosperity. ‘I'he spirit of 
universal inquiry, of intellectual effort, which is now pushing 
itself forward on all hands, can only be safely directed by the 
manly and national avowal of our adherence to the Christian 
faith* Revelation teaches kings and legislators that a secret 
Providence orders the affairs of nations—that success isin a 


* Bishop Blomfield. 
VOL. II. 29 


~ 
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ay 
divine hand—that defeat, and discontent, and division, and an- 
archy are the ordinary inflictions which the Almighty permits, 
for the punishment of a wicked people. To espouse Chris- 
tianity, then, is to give at once a right direction to a spirit of 
investigation, and to ensure the blessing of God upon our 
national counsels. 

Let the legislator consider the picture of a Christian nation 
when fully acting up to its principles ;* and let him remember 
that every vice discouraged, every national act of piety pro- 
moted, every statute passed in favor of moral and religious 
order, is so much gained to the permanent glory of our coun- 
try. Nor should the most exalted personages forget that 
Christianity reveals such obligations, imposes such duties, 
calls for such exertions, that no rank is exempt from the full 
measure of responsibility. Nay, the higher the station the 
deeper is the accountableness, because the more widely is the 
mischief of a bad example diffused, and the more numerous 
the victims seduced into sin and irreligion. 

And what can be the cement of national virtue, subjection 
to the laws, mutual love, activity in every generous enterprise, 
but Christianity ; which, implanting the one new and grand 
principle of Love ro Gop and BENEVOLENCE to man, contains 


‘In itself the seeds of all improvement, the chain of universal 


union and peace, the spring of every mild and generous dis- 
position? Yes, Christianity is the grand remedy for the evils 
of mankind, whether in their social or personal capacity. It - 
precisely checks and goes to extinguish that principle of de- 
based selfishness, which is the ruin of states, and to cherish 
that true public spirit, which is the parent of all virtuous effort ; 
whilst it unites man with God, elevates him to the highest 
efforts of which his nature is capable, and prepares him for 
eternity. 

But letthe rear remember, further, that it isnot only in their 
official capacities that they must vindicate the cause of Chris- 
tianity, but in their domestic and private conduct. If reye- 
lation is to govern our population, it will be very much by 
means of the upright, pure and consistent example proposed. 
by those of distinction and influence to the mass of the nation. 
The personal virtue, the marked attention to religious duties, 
the constant observation of the Lord’s day, the honor put upon 
the name of the Almighty, upon his word and ministers; the 


* Lecture xviii. on the Tendency of Christianity. 
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right use of influence, the conscientious disposal of patronage ; 
the employment of wealth to the noblest purposes; the edu- 
cation and instruction of the poor: these are amongst the 
duties which Christianity imposes upon the great and honora- 
ble. To lead forward their countrymen in designs of benevo- 
Jence, to marshal them in purposes of charity, in the diffusion 
of the Scriptures over the world, and in the dissemination of 
missions; these are becoming acts of the Christian noble and 
statesman. 

And for all these ends, let them imbibe the peculiar grace 
and influence of the Christianity which they profess. Let 
them not be Christians by halves. The fallen heart of man, 
the power of the cross of the Saviour Jesus Christ, the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit in renewing the whole soul, the life of 
faith and love, the necessity of communion with God, separa- 
tion from the vanities of the world, and devout preparation for 
eternity ; these are the peculiarities of Christianity, from which 
alone, as from a root fixed in a fertile soil, can the abundant 
fruits of a Christian life be produced. 

Christianity is every thing or nothing. If it be true, it is 
true in all its parts, in all its discoveries, in all its consequences. 

And none are more solemnly called on to imbibe its very in- 
most principles, than those who, from their elevated rank and 
the flatteries and follies which usually surround them, are most 
exposed to a worldly and inefficient profession of that holy 
faith. Sere. eer kn ita 


II. But may the author venture to turn himself to his REV- 
EREND BRETHREN AND FATHERS IN THE MINISTRY OF 
Curist’s cuurcu of every profession, but especially of his 
own beloved Protestant apostolical Enenis cuurcH? =~ 

On them will rest, after all, the great burden of instructing 
mankind and carrying out the evidences of Christianity into 
their holy efficacy upon the heart and life. They are the 
appointed stewards, messengers, ambassadors of the King of 
kings. They represent their Saviour in the world; they 
preach his doctrines; they administer his sacraments; they 
apply his promises; they give warning of the solemn conse- 
quences of disobedience. Christianity is interpreted by their 
life, propagated by their labors, estimated by their spirit. 
They create the practical standard, the tone, the general no- 
tion of what religion demands of man. And what but the 


decline from the purity of the gospel, in doctrine and practice, 


4 
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amongst us, has been the occasion of the lamentable state of 
things in Christendom? Revered brethren, I take a full share 
myself in this guilt. It is the ministry secularized, dishonor- 
ed, sunk down into tame and worldly generalities, which has 
opened the flood-gates of infidelity upon Europe. Men have 
known little of real, vital, scriptural Christianity. ‘They have 
taken up their opinions from the defective and erroneous, 
though, perhaps, fashionable doctrines of the day; and from 
the vain, speculative, indulgent, worldly lives of the ministers 
of Christianity. Thank God for that renewed sense of duty 
and responsibility which is visiting Europe, and which appears 
in our return to the pure truth of the Bible in our doctrines 
and lives, in our zeal for propagating the gospel abroad, and 
in our active and humble discharge of the pastoral duties at 
home. 

Let me be allowed to offer two or three suggestions. We 
are ever in danger of MISTAKING TALENT, effort, exertion, for 
evangelical doctrine and the mighty operations of grace; we 
are in danger of leaning to literary taste, acuteness of intel- 
lect, secular eloquence, a spirit of partisanship, the discovery 
and undue elevation of novelties. Let an humble, holy, pure 
exhibition of the gospel be our constant aim. The full, sim- 
ple, unaffected preaching of Christ crucified, in all the ampli- 
tude of its doctrines, and in all the sweetness and loveliness 
of its practical fruits—this is Christianity. The Son and 
Spirit of God are the peculiarities of revelation, and they 
must be the peculiarities of our ministry; and this in the 
same spirit o f humility, humble dependence upon God for a 
blessing, and ascription of every thing to him, which we see 





in the inspired epistles. In short, the Bible expounded and 


applied ; revelation in its own words and its native simplicity ; 
truth as it came down from the Father of lights, and is con- 
signed in the books we have been defending ; the Holy Scrip- 
tures expounded to the heart by the Holy Spirit by whom 
they were indited—this is the Christian ministry. What has 
human reasoning ever done? How powerless is reason in 
her speculations even in matters relating to this world! What 
has ever been discovered or effected by hypothesis and theo- 
ry? No inventions in medicine, or any other practical sci- 
ence, have been the result of abstract notions and reasonings. 
Modest and diligent observation has alone arranged the great 
and solid acquisitions of science. Christianity, once acknowl- 
edged as divine, is our grand experiment; from it we proceed 


> 


. 
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as from first principles; thence we derive our elements of 
reasoning, our means of instruction, our grounds of hope, our 
confidence of strength and success. For the minister to keep 
close to the Bible is the same as for the philosopher to keep 
close to nature, and the statesman to the records of expe- 
rience, 

But with this let us join all.that exPaNsive cuariry which, 
in this imperfect world, is so essential to any united efforts 
for the glory of our Saviour. Truth is not fully, and in all its 
parts, revealed; the degree of divine illumination differs in 
each Christian minister ; the measures of attainment, both as 
to knowledge and holiness, are widely and almost indefinitely 
varied ; the force of reasoning from premises, and the faculty 

_ of following out consequences from them, exist in very distinct 
degrees; the calmness and deliberation of the mind, in com- 
ing to conclusions, are widely different; whilst Satan’s great 
aim is to divide and estrange Christians from each other. 
What causes are these for forbearance! How large a part of 
our state of probation here consists in bearing with each 
other; in forgiving, counselling, aiding, strengthening one 
the other! In all main points we agree. The simplicity of 
the leading truths of Scripture, received by the teaching of 

the Holy Spirit, and expounded by a well-regulated conscience, 
create a substantial unity in all true Christians. Dwell on 
these capital points. Let others have -more than their 
proportionate weight. Follow each Your om bes convictions ; 


gether. Let us spend our strength on better matters than 
controversy. Let us exhibit to our people a united front; 
let us infuse a harmonious spirit; let us follow the evidences 
of our faith, as they are gathered from books, with the evi- 


but do not agitate and rend the church. eter closely to-— 


dences which are apparent in the temper and deducible from — 


a Christian conduct. Let each of us fill up, in the best 
manner we are able, our several platforms of discipline, in a 
spirit of consistency, indeed, but of charity; and leave the 
hope of agreeing formally on all points, till we reach the world 
of full revelation and unclouded light and glory. if 
To the simple preaching of the gospel, and the loveliness 
of real charity, let us add DILIGENCE AND COMPASSION IN 
THE PASTORAL DUTIES, and we shall discharge our main 
obligations as ministers of religion. Where should the shep- 
herd be but with his flock? What avail public instructions, 
if the detail be not filled up in private? Where is the Chris- 
29* 
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tianity we profess, if it be exhausted in a few formal and brief 
exhibitions, and do not descend into the daily life? How 
little do the body of our people understand of our elaborate 
compositions, unless, by catechetical instructions, by private 
expositions, by application of truth to the individual conscience, 
we make them intelligible? What has a minister of religion 
to do with literary trifling, with worldly visits, with light read- 
ing, with frivolous avocations, which unfit him for serious 
study, render the Bible distasteful, and indispose him for the 
private care of souls. Let us only so carry our Christianity 
into practice, as to add these pastoral duties to our other 
engagements as ministers, and we may bope for a large 
measure of the divine grace to descend upon us. 

May I suggest also the expediency of PAYING MORE REGARD 
THAN HAS BEEN USUALLY DONE TO THE SUBJECT OF THE 
EVIDENCES, which we have been discussing in this work ? 
Can we hope to preserve our people in the faith, unless we 
teach them the grounds of that faith? Can we expect them 
to pass unhurt through the hosts of enemies, if we give them 
no shield to protect their breasts? Why do our population so 
soon fall away from Christianity, but because conscience was 
never fairly informed of the grounds of belief? Let us, then, 
instruct them in the foundations of Christianity; and let us 
unite, in doing so, the mternal with the external evidences; 
let us make the historical the introduction to the inward 
proofs. ‘Thus may we hope that our youth, well-established 
in their faith, tenderly watched over by their pastors, inflamed 
with a spirit of charity, and growing more and more in the 
knowledge and obedience of the peculiarities of revelation, 
will be a seed to serve our God, and hand down to the next 
age the truth which ‘we deliver to them in this. 


III. To THE HUMBLE AND TEACHABLE, AND ESPECIALLY 
THE YOUNG, amongst his readers, let the author be, finally, al- 
lowed to address himself. 

I have in these Lectures been endeavoring to urge on you 
the importance of cordially obeying the Christian revelation. 

Let me affectionately entreat you to enter into the great sub- 
ject. Let it penetrate your soul. Let its authority entrench 
itself in your understanding, and its holy and elevated truths 
in your inmost conscience and heart. Turn a deaf ear to the 
voice of scorn, and the temptations of sensuality. Remember, 
nothing is more easy than to inject doubts into the fallen 
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heart of man, which it may take much argument to eradicate ; 
just as it is easy to kindle, by a single spark, a conflagration, 
which it may take infinite labor to extinguish, and much time 
and expense to repair. My aim has been to furnish you with 
@ protection against the mazes and artifices of infidels, by 
exposing the miserable sophistry of their reasoning, and the 
awful vices of their conduct. Keep close, then, to the Chris- 
tian faith. Refresh your memory, from time to time, with a 
review of its chief evidences. If any violent temptation as- 
sault you, meet the shock by falling back, first on the practi- 
cal holiness of Christianity, and then on the general mass of 
proofs of every kind, by which your faith is sustained. Act 
as one who was told that his house was falling; that the 
arches on which it was reared were giving way; and that his 
continuance in it was perilous: ask, ‘‘ Who is it tells me this? 
what grounds have I for crediting his information? how does 
hisown house stand? what are his own foundations?” if 
you find every thing about him in ruins, you need not much 
perplex yourself with alarms which proceed from folly or 
ignorance. However, you may examine once again. Descend 
to the basements of your abode; search if there are any 
marks of decay. You are surprised at the strength of the 
arches; you observe no giving way, no one sign of weakness: 
rather, every part seems to have settled by time into a firmer 
and more compact state. Resume, then, your tranquillity) 
and employ the blessing of a secure abode to its proper uses. 
Thus will every renewed examination confirm your faith in 
the Christian revelation. 
But remember that, in order to this, you must continue in 
a practical and heartfelt obedience to the blessed Saviour who 
is the centre of divine truth; in whose doctrine, example, 
grace, all Christianity is comprised : and who, with the Spirit 
of God, is the divine agent in redemption. So will you have 
the witness in yourself. If you use revelation, the evidence 


will break in upon your mind more and more; if you are-not_ 


using it, nothing can render it clear: objections will arise, as 


noxious vapors, from a stagnant mass of notions and prejudices © 


in your mind. God keeps things in his own hand. Truth, 
to be strongly seized, and fully understood, must be obeyed, 
loved, carried out into practice. 
And be assured, that the highest effort of the human intel- 
-lect is to bow to the divine; the noblest exercise of the human 
powers is to glorify God, and aspire after his favor; the truest 
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liberty of man is a subjection to his all-perfect Creator and 
Lord; the only genuine source of human happiness 1s the 
acquiescence of our will in the will of God. : 

All other advice is poison ; all other means of elevation or 
happiness are the swellings of disease, and the perverse dic- 
tates of a rebellious nature. 

Man’s probation consists in this one point; Will he hum- 
ble his reason before God’s all-comprehending knowledge, and 
his heart and affections before God’s all-holy and perfect 
commands ? 

Christianity is the highest reason; the purest morals; the 
only sound philosophy ; the truest happiness of man. 

All the discoveries in science illustrate the divine glory in 
creation ; as all the researches of history, and all the testimony 
of experience, display the divine grace in revelation. Each 
new discovery adds something to the impression, though little 
to the obligation under which we lie to obey and love God; 
for this obligation is so deep—rests on so firm a foundation— 
extends to so many points, and converges into so bright and 
luminous a centre, as to be Hittle affected by a single argu- 
ment, more or less clearly stated, or adequately perceived. . 

Soon will truth shine out without a cloud; soon will the 
folly of unbelief, and the wisdom of faith, be seen in other 
proportions than at present ; soon will the moral obligation of ~ 
‘obedience to such a revelation as Christianity, and the unut- 
terable guilt of rejecting it, appear in their just characters; 
soon will all the passing objections and cavils of men be dis- | 
persed as the early dew; soon will the day of probation be. — 
terminated for ever; this world, and all its occupations fade 
away; and an end be imposed on the present scene of things. 
Yes, “the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; 
in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat; the earth, also, 
and the works that are therein, shall be burned up.”* 

Then SHALL THE RIGHTEOUS SHINE FORTH AS THE SUN IN 
THE KINGDOM OF THEIR FATHER.”’+ 


It is with the purpose of preparing your inquiring minds for 
this sublime and awful consummation, that I have addressed 
you in these Lectures; which, undertaken with great appre- 
hension and self-distrust, I would desire to lay, as an offering, 
on the altar of the Christian faith, humbly beseeching the God 


“2 Pet. iii. 10—12. t Matt. xiii. 43. 
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of all mercy to pardon the defects of the writer, and to bless 
and prosper what there is of truth in his statements and rep- 
resentations ; and imploring that both author and readers may 
“find mercy of the Lord in rHar pay.”* 


And now, after the example of my most revered predeces- 
sors in this argument, I would desire to conclude this my 
auemt, not in words merely, but from the sentiment of my 
heart, with that ascription of praise which the illuminating 
Spirit has himself left for our use -— 

To 68 duvapeve) puragas alrods daroudrous, xal Or7Cou xorevir- 
mov Hg Oéeng adtE dudmoug fv ayarruadsr, 

+ ‘ ONQ TOS OEL 
Carrer hutiv, Soka xal peyarudivn, xearos xed Souci, ced vov xot 


sic waveag rods aidivas. "Aury. 
7 a IOYAA, 24, 25. 


*2 Tim. i. 18. 
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INDEX TO THE WHOLE WORK. 


Adaptation of Christianity to man. See Suitableness. 4 

Address to the docile and sincere student, i. 148. Rulers and governors, it. 
337. Ministers of Christ’s church, 339. The humble and teachable, 342. 

Advantages, which each individual has respectively enjoyed in a Christian 
land, unspeakably augment the obligation to receive Christianity, ii. 304. 

Alaric, soldiers under, a wonderful example of the power of Christianity over 
the fierce passions of man, i. 241. s 

Apocryphal books of Old Testament, i. note, 123. 

Apocryphal books of New Testament are destitute of the external proofs of 
authenticity which belong to the canonical books, i. 91. 

Apostles, the, of our Lord, were twelve separate witnesses to the gospel 
facts, 1. 117; had a full knowledge of the things they attested, 117; were 
competent judges of the facts to which they bore testimony, 118; were of 
transparent integrity of character, 118 ; men of sound minds, and by no means 
eredulous, 119; relate events at the spot where they occurred, and befora 
the multitudes who witnessed them, 120; their subsequent lives were dis- 
tinguished by unparalleled benevolence and holiness, 120; and they had 
nothing to expect for their testimony but temporal calamities and death,*120. 
Gifts bestowed upon them by our Lord, 265. 

Ange contradictions in man, accounted for by the Christian revelation, 
HOD, Sp ow . 

Authenticity of writings defined, i. note, 66 ; discovered by their contents, 73. 

Authenticity of the Old Testament, connected with that of the New, i. 63. 121. 


_ Authenticity of the books of the New Testament stands on the authority of 


apostle Paul, i. 64; illustrated by that of the Book of Common Prayer, 66 ; 

' Doomsday Book, 67; Institutes of Justinian, 67; Ancient Classies, 673 
Manifest from their contents, 75; and, by analogy, from the conduct of men 
respecting legal deeds, 76. ‘The proofs of, which we possess, are irradiations 
of the divine glory, 77; and demand our sincere confidence, 78, They con- 
sist of the testimony of witnesses in succession, from the present day up to 
the time of the apostles, 80; a specimen of their testimony, 84 3 of the pro- 
gressive settlement of the sacred canon, 82; the admissions of heathen 
and Jewish adversaries, 88; the’ number and antiquity of our manuscripts, 
90; the style and manner of the books, 92 ; unexpected confirmations, 95. 

Babylon, destruction of, i. 197. 

Bacon's, Lord, remark on first flowings of Scripture, i. 292; on the office of 


__ reason, ii. 252; on interpretation of Scriptures, note, 285. 


Beneficial effects of Christianity. See Effects of Christianity. 
Benevolence and compassion of Jesus Christ, ii. 90. 

Benevolence, the cement of national virtue, ii. 338. 

Boyle, the honorable Robert, the character and conduct of, ii. 215, 


_ Canuanites, the history of, shows ee of prophecy concerning them, 


i. 200. 
Candid and sincere mind, all is light in Christianity to the, i. 303. 


Canon of Scripture, the progressive settlement of, i. 82. 
Cecil’s Remains cited, i. 127. 


Celsus, the heathen philosopher, admits the genuineness of the New Testa- 


ment, i. 88. B 3 
CHRIST must be received into the heart, as well as the miracles he wrought 
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be believed, i. 149. The character and conduct of our Lorn Jesus, ii. 793 
his claims, 80; bis conduct as Mepraror, 82; the Son or Gop, and the 
Saviour of the world, 82; a teacher and revealer of the will of Gop, as to 
his manner, dignified and foreible, 84; yet mild and attractive, 84; as to his 
. matter, grand, and yet intelligible, 85; earnest, and yet wise, 85; in a state , 
of humiliation, 87; promising to his disciples a heavenly reward, 88. As a : 
PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL, an as of human virtue, 89; piety and devo- 
tion to his heavenly Father, 90 ; benevolence and compassion towards man, 
90; meekness and lowliness of spirit, 92; superiority to the world, 92; 
trict temperance, and command of the inferior appetites, 93; fortitude and 
stancy, 933 prudence and discretion, 93; all these unalloyed with the 
kindred failings, 94; opposite graces in equal proportion, 94; carried to 
the utmost height, and continued in one even tenor, 953; with a peculiar 
harmony, 95. As THE FOUNDER of the Christian religion, 965 his suit- 
ableness to the necessities of man, 96; the surprising novelty and sublimity 
of his deportment, 97; the different parts of his character correspond 
with his Clowtabiag, 98; the impression and effect of his whole~ public 
character, 99; the manner in which it is given by the evangelists, 100. The 
" argument in favor of Christianity springs from a fair presumption upon the 
first statement of the case, 102; rises higher when contrasted with every 
other pemestinn, 102; becomes a moral demonstration, 104; and bears 
away the heart of every serious inquirer, 106. ws 
Christian, the true, feels the necéssity of revelation,i.61.. 
z Christians should take care that the good effects of Christianity be the result 
: 3 










of religious principles in themselves, 1. 250 ; must not stop short in its temporal 
benefits, 2503 cath will find its adyantages m propo 
of its + gw and energy ies Young Christian 
things they have been assured Of, 276-04) 
Christian nations, the state of, shows that rey 
, _ viewed in the sixteenth century, 57; at any p a 
58. The advantages they oma ae 
hristian evelatic , decisive 
, ¢ i netic oe accounts ere ed ar 
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rtion to the development 
















‘ies of man’s condition, * the 
"hae nee, 253 and addre ie him on this footing, 20. 
yr all his wants, 965 and is calculated for universal d 
~ Christianity courts inquiry, i.13; is not a speculation, 28 
. to be of a meek and docile disposition, 30. The o 
. established by miracles, 146. Effects of, 235. Admission | 
the Scripture essential to the right reception of Christianity, 289 nnive 
at no one vice, ii. 33. The sum of, Jesus Christ, 107; supposed to be uni- 
versal, 130, What it is, and what it is not, 132, Directions for making a 
personal trial of it, 159. Is so excelent in itself, that the slightest external 
evidence is sufficient to oblige men to obey it, ti. 295. ; 
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Clement, bishop of Rome, A. D. 91 to 110, fesrine ph to 0 the authentici » 
, books of New Testament, i. 84; to thede piration : 

4 Coins, ancient, see Medals. estes 
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: "1 ie ; io ae 4 
‘ommon. sense, it is an act of, to folowalie’ pie of Christiani ep 2 
“ bey we sense and the ordinary laws 0 human | uage assist us: : 
right method of interpretation Ri 77: saga ae e-eee oe 
Compass, the Bible is the Christian’s, i127. 
Confirmations to the authenticity of | ew _ 
~ 


A remarkable fragment discovered in 
Consolatory, the Christian doctrines Ol. . ee 
» Constantine’s, the emperor, attachment to sacred Scriptures, 1. 87. 
tradictions of infidelity and paganism, 11. 46. wan he , 
3 Suern. Men of the Gnest talents convinced by the Christian bigton " i a 
- The moral and religious change wrought in ihe Christian, 223. Include 
; ersons of all ranks, 224. = |, : 3 f 
; Conviction of the trath of Christianity 1s strengthened the more practically its 
propagation is considered, i. 233. 
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Credibility of the Old Testament, i. 122. 

Credibility Pte New Testament defined, i. 104; illustrated, 105 ; established 
by the authenticity of the books, 105; by the extraordinary prominence and 
small number of the prineipal facts, 106; by the positive and various testi- 
monies adduced, 107; by the testimony of the governors of Roman prov- 
inces, 108; heathen writers, 109 ; Jewish historians, 110; by the conviction 
produced in the minds of men of the finest talents, who, examining the pre- 
tensions of Christianity, met its claims at first with prejudice and hatred, 114; 
by silence of Mahomet, 114; by existing rights and usages, which sprang 
out of the facts of Christianity, 114; by ancient and authentic monuments 
coins and medals, 114; by the character and circumstances of the sacre' 
writers themselves, 116; fifteen witnesses, 117; possessing a fall knowledge 
of the things they attested, 117; and of whieh they were competent judges, 
118; being persons of the strictest integrity, 118; of sound minds, and by no 
means credulous, 119; relating events at the spot where they oecurred, and 
before the multitudes ‘who witnessed them, 120; their subsequent lives marked 
by unparalleled benevolence and holiness, 120; while they had nothing to 
expect for their testimony but temporal ealamities and death, 120; no one 
came forward to complaim of an imposition, 121; if our accounts be false, 
where is the true one? 121. 

Depravity of the human heart the greatest ebstacle to the full reception of 

' _ Christianity, i. 301. 

Direction, the, which Christianity takes, ii. 111. 

Directions for entering on a personal trial of Christianity as a matter of expe- 
rience, ii. 157; stady Christianity in the Bible itself, 160; trace out in your 


heart and character the truth of the particular statements of the Bible, as te 
the condition of man and his guilt before God, 163; pray fervently for divine . 
















us ‘the means which God has promised to bless, 169; keep 


oa tte great object which Christianity reveals, 170; observe 
ITY of Christianity established by miracles, i. 1283 
5 its propagation, 211; _prorervatigny s2 paaabeat 
oe ead doctrines, 375 eae ee ample of 
ress to, ii. 106, 342. : =e x 
interpretation of Scripture, ii. 267, 269, 290. = 
Doctri Chri. fianity, definition of, ii. 37; enumeration of the chie€ doc- 
trines, 375 their divine excellency pointed out, 44; they all emanate from the 
character of God, 44; possess simplicity, 45 5; surpassing grandeur and sub- 
limity, 46 ; and a harmony which stamps their divine authority, 47; meet 
all the necessities of man, 49 ; and yet promote the ends of God’s moral 
goverment, 49 ; are deeply humiliating, 51 ; and yet sources of consolation, 
62; they are the result of the great design of Almighty God, 53; augment 
ge ge OE ‘ist ant y, 56; and demand of the true Christian, 
atitude to Ae . 
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affects ot Christ oS 

_ plants goo rinciples, 236 ; arouses conscience, 236 5 discourages vices, and 

_ establishes contrary virtues, 236; mitigates insatiable ardor after worldly 
___ possessions, 236 ; implants enlarged benevolence, 236; expels indolence, 236 ; 


and elevates the whole character of man, 236; Christianity banishes an ims 


mense mass of evils—idolatry, 237; murder, 237; exposing of infants, 238 > 
divorce and polygamy, 238 ; the degradation of the fissile sen, § 238 ; the. 


eruelties of domestic slavery, 239 ; private assassination, 239; and a thousand 
similar evils, 240; Christianity mitigates many other evils-—such as the 
horrors of war, 241; the spirit of faction and party-animosities in states 
242; venality and corruption, 242; offences against temperance and chas- 
tity, 243 and raises the standard of public opinion as to morals and religion, 


constitute a whole, and meet all the necessities of your. 


-a student of Christianity, i. 31, 168, 210; essentialto a 


o & 24 


ristia ity a proof of its divine authority, i. 235; Chrisuamty im-_ 
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243. Christianity has conferred, and is conferring, numerous substantial 
benefits on initials and nations; it has sletaiel the female sex, 244; 
blessed the lower orders of society, 244; instituted charitable designs for the 
relief of human wretchedness, 245 ; encircled age with reverence, 245; given 
man a day of rest, 245 ; has infused into Christian legislators and princes the 
temper of equity and mercy, 2465 conferred the blessing of equal distribu- 
tive justice, 246 ; extends its salutary influence to distant provinces, 247; and 
civilizes states, 247, = , 
£ffects, the ultimate, which Christianity will produce when all obstacles are 
removed, ii, 122. 
Egyptians, present state of, confirms ancient prophecies, i. 199. 
Eusebius, quotation from, respecting the propagation of Christianity, i. 219. 
Evidences of Christianity, not to be continually dwelt upon, i. 19; but occa- 
sionally, 19; and not in a way of testimony merely, 20; but in a practical 
manner, 20 ; as in the early centuries, leading men on to the inward excel- 
lencies of the religion itself, 21. They demand attention at the present time 
on account of the young, 21; the lapse of time since Christianity took its 
re, 3 the decayed state of piety, 22; a spurious philosophy spread far 
an wide, 22; the neglect of the Christian religion, 23; and the daring 
assaults of skepticism, 23. They are forcible, of. 3 and may be now con- 
sidered with facility, from the diffusion of education, 24; progress in the study 
of the law of evidence, 24; the avowed necessity of following nature, 25; 
and the revival of primitive piety and zeal, 
their accumulation, 232. The ee, vi 
of, increase man’s obligation, ii. 298. © Th 
manner, ii. 329. The actual mass at the 
Evidences, external and internal, comp 
Pe determined, ii, 14. — or) “t 
widences, external, recapitulation of, 
ences, internal, the eatieetal ie D 
ulation of the details of, 318; correspo 
fect state of man, 320 ; are to be col 
Example of his disciples, Christ the, ii. 89. 
Facts, now admitted, assist th 
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Faith should practically correspond with what we admit i 
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. ‘ a ae) . 
the principle by which human 


Faith, definition of, ii. 242 i ety 
’ , ation of faith in a divine revelation, 


definition and i 


difficulty in exercising faith on divine testimony, 246 ; for man hesitates to 
exercise faith in Christianity, although Gop is the Author of the revelation, 
246 ; it regards man’s supreme interests, 246; and comes to him in the 
moment of danger, 246 ; the serip count of, 247; prayer for, 248; the 
reasonableness of, after admi rity hristianity, 248 ; 
both as to the discoveries 
necessity of divine aid, 
revelation, 2543; assignin : 
ascribed in Seripture, 255; but 
following, as much as possible, the | 
Scripture, 258 ; produces tranquillity, 
tian life, 260; must be vital and i 
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uential, 262; is obtained in answer to 
rayer for the grace of thé olyrpint, 262; and is calculated to produce 
Fomaility of mind, 264; implies an honest application of our natural under- 
standing to the Scriptures, 267 ; includes a willingness to submit it, together 
with our heart, to all the truths which God has been pleased to reveal, 267 ; 
uts us in possession of many of the blessings of which the Scriptures treat, 
8; leads the Christian to seek the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 269 ; 
guards him against the danger of hazardous interpretations, or false use of 
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Peis nee 
. Their importance, 27, 283 — 







é a 2 tion, 243; distine- 
tion between faith exercised on human testimony and on ae oad air. : 
ence between a living and dead, 245; the corruption of man forms the great 


; and is the principle of the Chris- 
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difficult passages, 270; disposes him to resort to all the necessary helps in 
order to,obtain a sound interpretation of Scripture, 270. Historical, will 
only increase condemnation, 175. A sound interpretation of Scripture 
springs directly from a true, 267. : 

Forgeries, the books of the New Testament cannot be, i. 71. 

Fortitude and constancy of our Lord, ii. 93. + : 

Gastrel, bishop, quotation from, on the harmony of the Christian doctrines, 
ii. 49. E aan 

Gibbon’s pride and presumption at the approach of death, ii. 229. fe 

GOD, the being, perfections and providence of the one living and true, ii. 
38 ; the doctrines emanate from the character of, 44. 

Grace of GOD is now turning the minds of men to the most effective state- 
ment of the whole argument, ii. 335. “ 

Grandeur and sublimity of the Christian doctrines, ii. 46. 

Harmony of the Christian doctrines, ii. 47. — 

Heathen world, before the coming of Christ, had lost the doctrine of the being 
of God, i. 46 ; they had no standard of morals, 47; no moral teaching, 475 
they were impure and abominable even in their religion, 48 ; their depravity 
both as to knowledge and practice, deep and universal, 48 ; and they ha 
no piinople of reformation, 50; the wisest heathens confessed their de- 
spair, 59. 

Fieqihes countries of the present day, the state of, prove to us that unassisted 
reason cannot enlighten and sanetify mankind, i. 54; the moral and religious 
state of India, 54; Western or Southern Africa,55 ; America and China, 56 ; 
a uniformity in their vices, 56; their miserable condition should awaken 
our sympathy, 61. _ eae ee at Fig ‘ 

Heathen writers admit the facts of the gospel history, i. 108. 

Heavenly reward promised by ae to his disciples, ii. 88. 

Hinderances which impede ‘the full effects of the Christian religion, ii. 114; 

foretold by Christianity, 122. — ; 
LOLY SPIRIT, the personality and operations of, ii. 42. 

“Hooker's last words, ii. 230. - —" 

Hope, the Christian’s, defined, i. 13; the reason of it as given by Christians of 
the rsieceutur y, 14 of the second and third century, 15; of the ninth, tenth, 

welfth century, 16; of the eighteenth or nineteenth century, 16; to be 
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* __always given with meekness and fear, 17,29. _ eS 
axine 2 Fanos oaths inspiration of the New Testament, i. note, 267. _ 
_ Humble and teachable minds admit spontaneously the inspiration of the Scrip- 
TUS), 1203 cP SR HA or ¢ 2a 7 
Hume’s death-bed, ii. 229. 
Blumiliating, the Christian doctrines are, ii. 51. 
Humiliation of our Lord, ii. 87. > 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, A. D. 70, testimony of, to the authenticity of 
books of New Testament, i. 85. Martyrdom, ii. 232. 
Impostor, an, could not have invented the facts of the New Testament, i. 134. 
Infidelity blots out all revelation, i. 62; attempts to oppose reason to faith, 
Ti 249.2 <0 il, is at fal = 
"Infidels, the wretched systems of, ii. 76; horrify the sincere inquirer after 
morality, 76. THe adnate ns of, respecting the character of our Lord, 105. 
Lives and deaths of, compared with those of sincere Christians, 208 ; as to the 
maintenance of the principles of morals and religion held by them in common, 
209 ; their respective discharge of the duties of domestic and social life, 212; 
their benevolence and good will towards men, 216. their public labors an 
the writings they have submitted to the eye of mankind, 220; their deaths 
and preparation for an eternal state of being, 227. Every one should ex- 
amine with which company he is walking in the journey of life, 239. See 
Unbelievers, 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures most important, i. 255; that of the Old Testa- 
ment asserted by our Lord and his apostles, 257; that of the New Testament 
inferred from that of the Old, 257; confirmed by the promise made by our 
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Lord, and by the gifts received in consequence 262; claimed by the apostles 
themselves, 269; and attested by the early Christian church, 213 ; eee one 
derful method of the divine agency in the inspiration of Scriptures, 279 ; the 
extent of inspiration, 283; and the advantages which we derive from both, 
286 ; the admission of it essential to the right reception of Christianity, 289 ; 
tends to shut out the most pernicious evils, 290; and is the spontaneous 
dictate of the humble and teachable, 293. 
Interests, the immense, at stake, carries the obligations of Christianity to an 
inconceivable height, ii, 309. 
ere yore, the sound, of Scripture, ii. 266; springs directly from a true 
faith, which implies an honest er of our natural understanding to the 
Scriptures, 267; includes a willingness to. submit our understanding and 
heart to all the truths which God is pleased to reveal, 2675; puts us into 
possession of many of the blessings of which the Scriptures treat, 268 ; leads 
the Christian to seek the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit, 269; guards him 
vainst the danger of hazardous interpretations, or a false use of difficult 
passages, 270 ; disposes him to resort to all necessary helps, 270 ; common 
sense, and the ordinary laws of human language, suggest that the simplest 
sense is, generally, the true one, 273; the occasion of The books being written 
should be consulted, 273 ; brief L poeta explained by those which are more 
full, 274 ; figurative and poetical parts interpreted by their appropriate laws, 
275; we should suspend our judgment where a passage is, after all, not 
obvious, 276; the scope and analogy of truth will either solve all material 
difficulties, or render them practically useful, 276. The inspiration which 
belongs to the Bible requires us, in interpreting its contents, to rise to the 
sublimity of the ‘Scripture mysteries, 278 ; to give to the last portion of rev- 
elation that weight which it may just] claim, 8; to discover the lustre of 
what is permanent and uniform, amidst all that is temporary, local and ex- 
- traordinary, 279 ; to distinguish between vital Christianity and what is merely 
nominal adherence to its external ordinances, 280; to derive from Scripture 
the use, place, and bearings of truth, as well as the truth itself, 281 ; not to 
force the simple meaning of Scripture, either to express or exclude mysteries, 
according to our turn of mind, 283; and not to reduce divine truths to a 
human system, 285. The diversity of interpretations has been greatly exag- 
erated, 286 ; is not chargeable on Christianity, 287; falls chiefly on subor- 
dinate matters, 287 ; the evils may be avoided in practice, 287; the universal 
church has presented but one front of truth to mankind, 288. Vital Chris- 
ianity in the heart can alone interpret arent, LIE Pt tell 
Treneus’s testimony to the inspiration of the New Testament, i. 275. 
Ishmael, the present state of the descendants of, agrees with the prophecy con- 
cerning them, i. 199. _ 4 é é 
Japheth, the present state of the deseendants of, agrees with the prophecy 
concerning them, i. 200. fs 
Jerome, St. testimony ‘of, to the authenticity of the books of the New Testa- 


ment, i. 86. othe ds 

Jews, the dispersion of, i. 1945 astandin Fete i i in to 

Josephus, testimony of, to the facts of ‘Cheatin, 0. Wek saeh 

Julian, the apostate, allows the facts of Christianity, admits the Gospels as 
the works of the apostles, i. 88. - Se eth Bs fee 

Justification by faith only, is the leading truth of the whole gospel, ii. 41, 0. 

Justin Me , testimony of, to the authenticity of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, i. 863 to the inspiration, 275. : af 

Koran of Mahomet condemied by its contents, 1. TOs Pigs ; ‘ 

Lardner, Dr., quotation from, as to the number of quotations from Scripture 1 
the works df Irenzens, i. 83- ; "7 

Latimer’s last words, ii. 232. 

Lectures, order of, i. 26. nk ae 

Life, the Christian’s holy, Per ypeiare of Christianity, i. 28. S= 

Love of Christ constrains, ii. 69. : 

Love ~ Christians to the Bible, attested by Pamphilus, i. 87; Valens, 87 
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a a 

Constantine, 87; has furnished us with the proofs of its authenticity, 102. 
Exhortation to the duty, 103. ; 

Mahometanism, propagation of, i. 225. paige) 

Mahomet does not venture to question the facts of Christianity, 1.114; apostacy 

_ of, 202. 

Man, every, lies under an obligation to obey the divine revelation. Seo 
Obligation. ‘ 3 

Man’s guilt and condemnation as a transgressor against God, ii. 39. 

Manner in which the evangelists give the character of our Lord, ii. 100. 

Manuscripts of the New Testament, the number and antiquity of, i. 90. _ 

Medals, by their inscriptions, attest the credibility of the gospel history i, 114, 

Meditations supposed to be made by one who has made a trial of the blessings 
of Christianity, i. 173. 2 . 

Meekness and lowliness of spirit of our Lord, ii. 92. 

Men of the finest talents convinced by the Christian history, i. 114, 224. 

Messiah. See CHRIST. eo"17 

Ministers of Christ’s church, address to, ii. 339; in danger of mistakin 
talents for the operations of grace, 340; need expansive charity, 341 5 dili- 
gence and compassion in their pastoral duties, 341; and should pay attention 
to the subject of evidences, 342. 3 

Miracle, definition of a, i. 129. The wonderful actions ascribed to our Saviour 
and his apostles, and called miracles, really took place, 131. In every 
miracle, there are two distinct and palpable facts, 130; these are attested 
by the credibility of the books, 131 5 the converts of the first century believed 
them, 132; monuments were set up in memory of them, and continue to the 
present day, 133; the account itself, as recorded in our books, establishes 
them, 135. Objections against the credibility of miracles answered, 136. 
The wonderful actions were plain and palpable miracles, 138; they were 
done by Christ and his apostles, as divine acts, 138 ; before the Jewish nation, 

__ 1395 consisted of numerous and various suspensions of the course of nature, 
139; produced permanent effects, 141; and were wrought for a high and 
holy end, 141. The miracles of which our Lord was the subject, 141. Our 
Saviour and the apostles oa to them in proof of their mission, 142 ; 
they had been predicted as the express evidence of Messiah, 1425 they form 
an appropriate attestation to a divine religion, 143; they were performed by 
those who had all other signs of a divine mission, 143; the inference from 
them to the truth of Christianity is conclusive, 144; they are incorporated 
with the instructions of Christianity, 144; confirmed by the success of the 
gospel, 145. The religion of the Bible, the sole religion, set up and established 

y miracles, 146. . ¥ 

Missions, success of Christian, 1.226. ‘ 

sag government of God, the end of, promoted by the Christian doctrines, 
ii 


Morals, Christian, level to the comprehension of man, ii. 58 ; admired by un- 
believers, 58. Their extent and purity : they embrace all that is really good 
in the ethics of heathen sages, 59; form a complete code, 60; erect the only 
true standard of duty to ‘God and man, 60; omit many false virtues, and 
insist on mi any real ones, 60; chiefly on the mild and retiring, 61; they re- 
the proximate causes of evil, 61; regard all 








uire also an abstinence from. 
orms of devotion as means to a higher end, 62; aid each other, 62; and go 
to form a particular sort of character, 62. In order to produce these, Chris- 
tianity begins with the heart of man, 63; aims at the formation of habits, 63 ; 
directs men to seek the highest attainments, whilst she encourages the 
weakest efforts, 64; keeps aloof from secular policy, 653; delivers her code 
in decisive prohibitions, 65; sets forth strong and affecting examples, 66; 
and refers men to the all-seeing eye of God, 67. They are connected with 
every part of “revelation, and especially with its peculiar doctrines, 67; they 
have the will of God as the rule, and the eternal judgment as their ultimate 
sanction, 72; they are such as makes it impossible that Christianity should 
‘be an imposture, 74, 
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Muratori, a remarkable fragment discovered by, in 1740, i. 97. 
Mysteries of man’s state in this world unfolded in the Christian revelation, 
li 


- 26. 
ations, Christianity promotes the happiness of, ii. 113, 119. 
Necessities ot man met by the Christian doctrines, ii, 49. 
Nineveh, destruction of, i. 197. 
—— and sublimity of our Saviour’s deportment, and undertaking surprising, 
ii, 


Obedience indispensable in a Christian student, i. 32. ; 

Oberlin, the last hours of Pastor, ii. 232. 

a miracles answered; the fallibility of human testimony, i. 

365 mi are contrary to i , 136; the transmission of remote 
facts is weakened by the lapse of time, 137. Against the Christian religion, 
ii, 179; the best method of treating, 179; are inadmissible, being either 
speculative opinions, and thus wrong in kind, 181 ; or against the matter of 
revelation, and thus —— = object, 183; contradictory the one to the 
other, 186 ; frivolous in selves, 190; and manifestly spring from the 
pride, 191 ; and ignorance of the human mind, 195; only trials of our sincerity 
and submission of heart to God, and confirm rather than weaken, the Chris- 
bo sritenes. Fi: ‘ oa mene = eer a oy 

; vicious indulgences 204 ; le re of the Spirit of God, 

204 5 Pred the heldvn slightly by Christianity, 208. They are the stratagems 
of Satan, 206; and the most deadly product of the eorrupt‘and proud reason 
of a fallen ereature, 206. Objections to the Christian revelation, founded 
on the es interpretations, refuted, 286. a : 

Obligation to obey the divine revelation universal, ii. 29 The necessity 
of enforcing this, a proof of the corruption of man, 292. To love and obey 
God antecedent to revelation, 292. Men not left 1o aeeept or reject Christian- 
ity at their option, 294. Christianity so excellent in itself, that the slightest 
external evidence would be sufficient to oblige men to obey it, 295, In- 
creased by the simplicity, variety, independence and foree of the evidences, 
298. Unspeakably augmented by the advantages which each individual has 
enjoyed, 3045 the being not born in AE ager 7,305; the events of life 
ordered by a gracious Providence, 305; secret motions of the blessed Spirit 
youchsafed, 306; advice, example and prayers of ministers and friends, 
807. The momentous discoveries made, and the immense interests at stake, 

__ carry it to an inconceivable height, 308 ; Christianity makes new discoveries, 
308; the immense love of God in the redemption of Jesus Christ, 309; the 
day of judgment, 309; the heavenly prize, 310; the awful contrast, 311; 
eternity, what is it? 312; and what protection against it? 313. 

Obstacles to the rapid diffusion of ristianity surmounted, i, 217; the first 
teachers were feeble and unknown, 217; the time of promulgation of Chris- 
tianity inauspicious, 219; and also the place, 219; these were both in- 
creased by the fiercest persecution, 221. F 

Origen’s testimony to the inspiration of the Scriptures, i. 275, ‘4 

Paine, Thomas, the life and geen. 213 ; his last moments 230, 

Pamphilus’s testimony of the love of Christ y bos ks, i. 

Pascal’s demeanor on his death-bed, ii. 229, paaee 

Paul’s, St., qualifications correspond with the « 

Perpetuity of Christianity, a proof of its 2 a 

Persecution of the first Christians, i. 221.0 

Piety and devotion of Jesus Christ, ii. 90. " ; 

Pliny’s eT Re to facts of the gospel, i. 110; to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, 214. ; 

Pala testimony of, to the authenticity of books of New Testament, i. 85. 

Pontius Pilate, testimony of, to the death and resurrection of Christ, i. 108, 

Porphyry, the heathen, admits the authenticity of the Christian books, i. 88, 

Prayer, the necessity of, in considering the evidences of Christianity, i. 29, 35. 

Propagation of Christianity, a proof of its divine authority, i. 211; appears 
from the singularity of the.attempt, 212 ; the rapidity and extent of it, 212; 
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the nature of the doctrine thus propagated, 216; the obstacles surmounted, 
217; the change wrought in thd ores; 223. Compared with that of Ma- 
hometanism, 225 ; with the success of our Christian missions amongst Jews 
and heathen, 226; and with reforms in Christian countries, QO Bie 
propagation of Christianity is fulfilment 1s gues eo 250. : 

Prophecy, definition of, i. 154; its extent, 156 ; harmony of all its parts in the 
person of the Saviour, 156; the infinite wisdom apparent in the contrivance 
of them, 158; the double sense of prophecy, 160; the practical and impor- 
tant ends which prophecy subserves, 164, 185; it has the impress of the 
majesty of God, 159 ; fulfilment of it, 172, 187. _ i 

Prophecy, Jinfiment of. in the person of our Lord, i. 172; as to the time, place, 
&c. of his birth, 173; his life, sufferings, death and resurrection, 174; his 
miracles and doctrine, 174; uniting qualities and attributes the most contra- 
dictory, 175; and as to his spiritual offices, 182. Circumstances connected 
with the fulfilment increase the proof of divine foreknowledge, 178. 
Prophecy of the destruction of the city and polity of the Jews, and their 
dispersion, fulfilled, 187; others which relate to various cities, nations and 
empires, 197; Nineveh and. Tyre, 197; Babylon, 197; descendants of Ish- 
mael, 199; Egyptians, 199; descendants of Canaan, Shem and Japheth, 
200; Daniel’s prediction concerning the four empires, 201; prophecies of 
Daniel, St. Paul and St. John, respecting the western apostacy, 201; those 
concerning the future conversion of the world, and the final triumph of 
holiness and truth, 204. F 

Prophets, the, had a solemn mission and call, known by all the nation, i. 162; 
were men of sincere personal piety, 162; their prophecies form but a small 
part of their g@Meral instructions, 162; their messages were often of the most 
distressing nature to their personal feelings, 163; they suffered even unto 
death, 163; they record minutely every thing, even though it might seem to 
make against them, 163. They performed miracles, 164. The number and 
ages of the prophets, and the independence of their predictions, increase the 
proof of divine prescience, 176. 

Prophetical argument, the force of, i. 206. ' 

Prophetical inspiration, accumulation of, i. 179. 

Prudence and discretion of Jesus Christ, it. 93. 

Reason conducts us to revelation, ii. 248 ; her province marked out, 25]; Mr. 
Locke’s account of, 251; bishop J. B. Sumner’s observation respecting, 
251; Lord Bacon’s remark on the office of reason, 252. 

Reasonableness of faith in the Christian revelation, ii. 248. 

Reasoning defined by Dr. Thomas Brown, ii. 249; the clearer laws of, now 
acknowledged, aid us in examining the Christian Evidences, 335. 

Recapitulation of the external evidences, i. 2945 of the internal, ii. 315. 

it rl in the incarnation and sacrifice of the only begotten Son of God, 
li. 41. 

Reformations in Christian countries, progress of, i. 227. 

Regeneration of man described, ii. 42. - P 

Remedy, the Bible provides a, for all the wants of man, ii. 26; which works by 
proposing ad uate Maus, 27; placing him in a favorable state of be 

tion, 27; pro osing a ystem “of means adapted to his powers, 28; all 
agreeing with his outward cireumstances, 28 ; calculated to draw out to the 
utmost all his faculties, 29; and to carry him on to his true end, 29. 

Resurrection of the dead, and the last solemn judgment, ii. 43. 

Revelation, the necessity of a divine, appears from the state of the heathen 
world, before the coming of Christ, i. 46 ; of unbelievers at present scattered 
in Christian lands, 51; of pagan nations of the present day, 54; and of the 
countries of Christendom themselves, 57. A general impression has pre- 
vailed that God has granted one to man, 59 

Ridley’s dying address to Latimer, ii. 232. 

Rites and usages, religious, springing out of Christianity, and subsisting at the 
present day, i. 14 rt 
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Rome, the church and bishop of, the great western: apostacy foretold 
Daniel, St. Paul and St. Tees i202, © eee! by 

Rousseau and Doddridge contrasted, ii. 219. Rousseau on his death-bed, 229, 

Rulers and governors of our country, address to, ii, 337. 

Rules for the sound interpretation of Scripture, ti. 273. 

Sacraments, the, and the other means of grace, ii. 44. 

Sacred volume is unique and unparalleled in the history of the world, i. 100. 

Safety-lamp, Christianity a, ii. 207, 

Sensual pleasures must be renounced before the evidence of miracles can be 
received, i. 148. 

Seriousness essential to a right investigation of the Christian evidences, i. 34. 

pst. the present state of the descendants of, fulfils the prophecy concerning 

em, i. 200. 
Simplicity of the Christian doctrines, ii. 45. 
Sincere inquirer receives Christianity on the external evidences, ii. 15. 
irituality in the sum of Christian morals, ii. 63. 
purious writings, marks of, i. 69; not one of them to be found in books of 
New Testament, 69. 

Student of Christianity must be docile, i. 31; serious, 31 ; (ge pare 31; obe- 
dient, 32; humble and practical, alone pleases God, 126. Address to the 
docile and sincere, 148. Should study the sacred volume with increasing 
diligence, 169 ; with a practical end in view, 170; have singleness of heart, 
210. Student convinced, 232. 

Steadfastness in the Christian faith urged, ii. 77. 

Style and manner of the books of the New Testament, i. 92. 

Submission to the Christian faith should be immediate, ii. 313; cordial, 314. 

Success of Christianity in proportion to the removal of hinderances, ii. 117. 

Suicide, infidelity too often hurries on its votaries to commit, ii. 233. 

Suitableness of Christianity to the state and wants of man; the nature of the 
pana stated, ii. 13; established by the decisive language which the 
Christian revelation speaks, 19; the mysteries of his condition which it 
unfolds, 22; the remedy for all his wants which it provides, 26; and as it is 
calculated for univers diffusion, 30. This adaptation does not strike the 
mind at first, 33 ; yet was originally formed by the wisdom of God, 34; and 
is best seen from the midst of human weakness, misery and sorrow, 35. 


_ Sumner, bishop J. B., ii. 251. 


Swartz and Volney contrasted, ii. 219. , : 

Tacitus, aes of, to the gospel facts, i. 109 ; to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, 213. 

Temper of mind in which Christianity should be studied, i. 30 ; is characterized 
by docility, 31 ; seriousness, 31; prayer, 31; obedience, 32; entirely wanting 
in unbelievers—literary, 32; uninformed, 34; low and_ profane, 35. Its 
indispensable importance appears, from the influence of the passions over 
the understanding, 36 ; acknowledged to be essential to every important 
investigation, 37; must be yet more so in the investigation of the Christian 
evidences, 37; and is required. Py. Christianity herself, 38. This temper 
should be cultivated by those who are harassed by 41; by the 
young, 43; and by all,43. 00 

‘Temperance of Jesus Christ, ii, 93. 

Temple at Jerusalem, descriptior of, i. 18 
frustrated, 193. ’ s ae | Be. : 

Tendency of Christianity to promote the temporal and spiritual happiness of 
nations and individuals, ij. 108; appears from the direction which it takes, 
111; the hinderances opposed to it, 114; its success in proportion to the re- 
moval of them, 117; dad: the ultimate effects which it will produce when all 
obstacles are removed, 122. Each individual should show forth this tendency 
by his holy life, 129 ; and pray for the copious influences of grace to hasten 
on the blessed period when the tendencies of Christianity shall become 


effects, 129. 
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Tertullian, testimony of, to the authenticity of the books of the New Teste - 
ment, i. 86,90; to the inspiration, 275. 
and Origen state the extent of the propagation of Christianity 





i, 215. 

Test, the, to which every one may bring the truth of the Christian religion, ii. 
131; the nature of the argument, 132; the scriptural authorit on whieh it 
rests, 135; the facts by which it is sustained, 139; there is nothing in it to 
excite astonishment, 143. The defect of experience in some persons, no 
valid objection to the argument, 145. The singular importance of the proof 
thus educed, being entirely level to the mass of mankind, 146; the most 
satisfactory to men of all classes, 148; a growing evidence, 150; strengthen- 
ing all the external and internal proofs, 150 ; and peculiarly necessary in the 
present day, 152. An appeal to sincere Christians in support of this argu- 
ment, 1545 directions for the application of the test, 157; the character of 
pee prepared to enter on a personal trial, 158. 

Theophilus’s testimony to the inspiration of the Old and New Testaments, i, 275. 

Tranquillity of mind produced by faith, ii. 259. 

Translation of the Bible, the fidelity of the English, i. 123. 

Tyre, destruction of, i. 197. 

Unbelievers want the temper of mind in which alone Christianity can be 
properly studied, i. 32. ‘They betray a wrong temper, 39. Their five com- 
mon principles, 51 ; borrowed from appears = 51; held loosely, 52; wholly 
insufficient as a guide to man, 53. See Infidels, Infidelity. 

Union of separate graces in our Saviour’s personal character, ii. 94. 

Universal diffusion, the Bible is Galoulated for, ii. 30; both as to matter, 30; 
and manner, 32. 3 

Valens’ testimony to the love of Christians to the holy books, i. 87. 

Volney and Swartz contrasted, ii. 219. 

Voltaire, the character and conduct of, ii. 214. His last days, 231. 

ip neta bishop, opinion on the inspiration of the New Testament, i. 

281. 

World, our Lord’s superiority to the, ii. 92. 

Writers on the evidences have pursued various methods, ii. 332 ; primitive, 
332; literary, 333; theological, 333; metaphysical, 333; historical, 333; 
Christian, 334. ; 

Young, address to the, i. 301; exhorted to shun vicious courses, ii. 204; 
to be careful not to provoke the Spirit of God to depart from them, 204; 
and to see that they possess the substantial blessings of Christianity, 205, 

Convinced, from the lives and deaths of infidels, that their objections confirm 

Christianity, 237. 


“THE END. 
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